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MONS. GUIZOT ON DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE.* 


Tue success of Mons. Guizot’s work, which is so 
small as almost to belong to the category of pamphlets, 
will be altogether independent of its merits, whether 
literary or political. It is the opinion of an ex-minister 
on a system of government which his own policy con- 
tributed to overthrow, as well as on that form of civil 
policy which has succeeded to it. No one, therefore, 
could expect much sympathy for the new order of things 
from Mons. Guizot, who owes his downfall to the demo- 
cratic principle, and will, accordingly, make war on it 
to the last. He reminds us of the Neckers and the 
Calonnes, who, after the triumph of the Revolution of 
1789, flitted like shadows about the frontiers of the 
Republic, uttering anathemas and prophecies, which 
afterwards unfortunately took effect, and were fulfilled. 
That Mons. Guizot’s prophecies may likewise be ful- 
filled, is not only possible, but extremely probable, be- 
cause the election of Louis Buonaparte to be President 
of the Republic shows ‘how little real progress the 
¥rench people have made in political knowledge. 

To a nation, therefore, in which prejudice infinitely 
predominates over reason, is Mons. Guizot’s work ad- 
dressed. The author writes, not like a statesman, but 
like an exile, and like an exile, moreover, whose hopes 
of returning to his country, or at least of returning to 
power in it, entirely depend on the overthrow of the 
existing Government. He is not, as all the world 
knows, a person of much vivacity—scarcely, indeed, on 
this point, is he a Frenchman at all. He thinks and 
writes like a Genevese, and forms a sort of middle 
term between the Frenchman and the German, wanting 
the liveliness of the one, and the fancy of the other. 
There is another thing which Mons. Guizot wants, and 
that is, a heart. He reasons, and does not feel; he 
speculates, but does not sympathize. Perfectly aware 
of this himself, he labours hard in the present little 
volume to persuade the good people of France that 
there is, in reality, something like sentiment in ‘his 
om ae doubt whether he will succeed. To 
us, he seems to be an impersonation ofjacademic logi 
moving, heaving, and fluctuating mass called the people. 

_No one acquainted with Mons Guizot’s antecedents 
will be in divining the | of his book, 
which could, of course, be no other than to bring about 
a second restoration. He lives totally in the past; he 








riots in the hope of political repetitions ; he makes no 
account of the changes operated by time, or chance, or 
circumstances ; but firmly counts on the reprodaction 
of all the great phases of recent French history. First, 
in 1789, came the overthrow of the Monarchy, the 
speedy formation of a Republic, immense confusion 
consequent on that speed, a reign of terror, an iron 
despotism, and a restoration, Within this fatal circle 
Mons. Guizot firmly believes the destinies of France 
to be confined. His intellect is..wholly 
believe in ieee he is altogether, secptical om 
fruits of progress. To flatter and cajole his country- 
men, he affects to entertain the notion that they have 
really made” great’ advances in petit whi 
evidently believes in his heart that they will inevitably 
act over again the dreadful faree which tre cred 
performed through ignorance. * ©%*% ° “yi © 
As Mons. Guizot is an ex-minister, the publie will, 


of course, put more faith in him than in us, because 
the public has a high opinion of ministers and ex- 
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reject Mons. Guizot’s , 
opinion, the two propositions which he tacitly ptits 
forward completely destroy each other, We must 
choose between them, and cither maintain that the 
French people are quite as ignorant as i 


E. 


fore less likely to submit their necks to the yoke of a 
. -That they are sufficiently enlightened fully to 
comprehend all the advantages of freedom, we will not 
affirm, because it is what we do not believe. On the 
contrary, we think that experience has demonstrated 
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representative of the Calonnes and the Neckers would 
write, if he wrote at all, otherwise than he has done, 
we congratulate that individual on the lavishness of his 
charity. Mons. Guizot is an inveterate doctrinaire, 
that is, a politician of the half-way-house school, who 
unites in himself all the defects and prejudices of 
two opposite systems. This is abundantly evident 
throughout his whole attack on democracy. By feel- 
ing and preference, as far as his temperament will 
allow him to have either, he is a legitimist; by position 


and interest he is an Orleanist; by conviction and|| 
hood, his remarks on whom are calculated to do any- 


intelligence he is a constitutionalist—which is some- 
thing, we beg to say, very different from a partisan of 
the House of Orleans. What, then, was to have been 
expected of him? A partial and laborious inquirer 
he has always been. No one can deny the minuteness 
of his acquaintance with the history of France. It 
would be equally unjust to refuse him the credit of 
being a,.painstaking, sober, and reflective politician, 
or rather political antiquary. In every page of his 
present production he is the laudator temporis acti. 
All his yearnings are towards the past; all his elo- 
quence—and he has a great deal of it—is exhausted 
in eulogizing and exalting those elements in the State 
whose tendency is antagonistic to progress. A new 
mau himself, he has the fault, too common among the 
class to which he belongs, of longing to be confounded 
with the established and the antiquated, by advo- 
cating stability, by showing the superiority of landed 
property over capital, of the country over the town, 
of agriculture over manufactures and commerce, and 
the exercise of thought and intellect. To speak 
frankly, Mons. Guizot’s mental powers have fallen 
into the sere and yellow leaf; not that they have so 
much declined, as that they show the tendency to de- 
cline by becoming fixed and rigid. No new idea, no 
new doctrine, no new preference, or sympathy, or 
symbol, will ever again make its way into his mind. 
To be sure, his present possessions, in the intellectual 
sense, are very great. He has thought much, read 
more, and meditated long and profoundly. But, for 
good or for evil, he has made up his mind. He in- 
stinctively sets his face against progress. He delights 
in conversing with the shadows of the past, and feels 
that he must soon rank among them. By the very 
constitution of his nature, therefore, he is compelled, 
as it were, to experience hostility to whatever is young 
or new in politics, to whatever is flexible or in fusion, 
to whatever authorizes conclusions, or excites hopes, 
not based on the political system which headopted many 
years ago, when the condition of the world was dif- 
ferent from what it is now, and when many of the 
social phenomena which now startle us had not risen 
above the horizon. 

While making these observations, we are far from 
pretending that Mons. Guizot’s work will do no good. 
On the contrary, we sincerely rejoice it has made its 
appearance, because its publication cannot fail to en- 
= the world on one highly important point, viz., 

is the utmost that is to be expected from poli- 
ticians of the school of Louis Philippe. Reduced to 
its proper essence, Mons. Guizot’s book consists of 
three things—a protest against democracy; a vigorous 
attack on socialism; and an appeal, which is very far 
from being eloquent or vigorous, in behalf of religion. 
On this last subject we agree with Mons. Guizot partly, 








and partly differ from him. We agree with hum in 
condemning most earnestly and vehemently the insolent 
use which has recently been made of Christianity by 
the socialists, who, affecting respect for the name of 
Christ, introduce it into their speeches with a degree 
of disgusting familiarity not distinguishable from blas- 
phemy. But we entirely differ from him, when, con- 
founding religion with the Church, he feebly deprecates 
the hostility which has long existed against it in France. 
That he means the Church, and not religion, is clear, 
from the immediate transition he makes to the priest- 


thing but benefit the order in France. Translated into 
plain English, they mean this, and nothing more than 
this—use the priests, for they can be of great service 
to you, by swaying the minds of the lower classes, 
which no other influence can reach :— 


“For modern society to fear religion,” says M. Guizot, “ or to 
dispute her influence with acrimony, would therefore be a puerile 
alarm and a fatal error. You are surrounded by an immense 
and excited multitude; you complain that you want means to act 
upon it, to enlighten, direct, control, and tranquillize it; that 
you have little intercourse with these men, save through the 
tax-gatherer and the policeman; that they are given over, without 
defence, to the inflammatory declamations of charlatans and 
demagogues, and to the blind violence of their own passions, 
Dispersed among them you have men whose express mission and 
constant occupation it is to guide their faith, to console their 
distresses, to show them their duties, to awaken and elevate their 
hopes, to exercise over them that mora! influence which you vainly 
seek elsewhere. And would you not second these men in their 
work, when they can second you so powerfully in yours, precisely 
in those obseure enclosures where you so rarely penetrate, and 
where the enemies of social order enter continually and sap all 
their foundations ?” 


Such language, deprecatory and submissive, may be 
necessary in addressing the French people, though we 
are far from believing it to be so. If Mons. Guizot, 
however, understand his countrymen—of whom alone 
he means to speak when he uses the phrase modern 
society—all we can say on the subject is, that it is 
perfectly immaterial what form of government they 
may think proper to adopt, because they can never be 
happy or prosperous under any. In fact, to ask 
“modern society’’ whether or not it will dispense al- 
together with religion, is to ask it whether it will be a 
corpse or a living and organized being—for to society 
religion is as the soul to the body. It is not that 
priests are useful, and that the doctrines of Christianity 
are consolatory: they are more than this—they are 
true, and without the acceptance of truth a nation is 
little better than a bestial herd. We are not now 
speaking decisively in favour of this or that form of 
Christianity, because whatever has truth for its basis 
must be more or less beneficial. We allude to those 
fundamental verities, without the recognition of which 
high civilization, and progress, and freedom, are altos 
gether impossible. Above all things, democracy is 
impossible, meaning by the term a government which 
consults the interests of the whole nation, without dis+ 
tinction of class or rank, riches or poverty, education or 
ignorance. For in democracies the reins of government 
are light and easy, and calculated to restrain the popu- 
lar will as little as possible; but, for this very reason,’ 
the people must be accustomed to put restraint upom’ 
themselves, to discipline their minds and consciences,’ 
and to bow down in the depths of their souls before 
that great central idea, without the sincere ackuow-’ 
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ledgment of which & man is no better than the beast 
that perisheth. Mons. Guizot is by profession a Pro- 
testant; but having had, throughout half his life, to 
conform to the prejudices of a Catholic community, he 
has contracted all those habits of thought and ex- 
pression which cluster round the Romish Church. Even 
in religion, he has adopted a juste milieu, a sort of 
Machiavellian creed, intended to conciliate votes from 
all sides. The style he adopts, therefore, is uncon- 
sciously that of hypocrisy. He dares not speak out, 
dares not tell the French people to their faces that 
they will have to choose, now or hereafter, between 
religion and despotism ; and that if the pleasures of 
infidelity be clear to them, they had better take Louis 
Philippe and himself back again as soon as possible, 
that they may enjoy all the delights of a sensual ma- 
terialism, as inconsistent with the interests and habi- 
tudes of a republican nation as the manners of a 
galley-slave with the bearing of a gentleman. Repub- 
licanism and religion are linked together by an immu- 
table law, so that you cannot accept the one without 
the other. This discovery, when it shall be generally 
made, may be fatal to democracy in France. But no 
matter; the fortunes of the human race are of more 
value than the emancipation of the French people, and 
they who are sincere in the love of liberty in general 
would prefer their allegiance to the great cause, to any 
base compromise with a false principle, which, after 
all, could only be productive of a temporary delusion. 
Of this trath we will do Mons. Guizot the justice 
to believe that he is secretly convinced. But writing 
in exile, under the influence of legitimists and Or- 
leanists, he feels himself to be under the necessity of 
vaying court to the Romish clergy in France, who 
have lost the confidence of the intellectual part of the 
nation by their servile adherence to legitimacy. Let 
them go over to the nation, and the nation will hear 
them. In fact, whatever Mons. Guizot may imagine, 
the French clergy are now on their trial in the face of 
the whole world, and it will completely depend on 
themselves whether they be acquitted or condemned. 
If they prefer their allegiance to legitimacy to their 
allegiance to God, they will stand aloof from the de- 
mocracy, and suffer it to be more and more impreg- 
nated with the spirit of infidelity; but if they be sincere 
believers in the Gospel, and think it better to be the 
ministers of Christ’s church than to be the emissaries 
of a Popish propagandism in the service of kings, they 
will welcome heartily the advent of the Republic as the 
nearest approach ever made by man towards realizing 
the orignal designs of Christianity. This is the great 
question for the priests to consider. They were justly 
overwhelmed and set aside in the revolution of 1789 
for their inordinate selfishness, worldly ambition, and 
materialism, They have never recovered the blow 
they then received. At present there is another 
chance afforded them—a chance which may never be 
again repeated. We fear for their decision, and ac- 
cordingly tremble for their fate; because, if they fail 
properly to discern the signs of the times, they are 
lost utterly—though let them not flatter themselves 


that Christianity will perish with them. No; though 
their house may be built on sand, the edifice of the 
rock, and the rains may de- 
may come and beat upon that 
fall, because it is founded on a rock. | 


Gospel is founded on a 
seend, and the floods 
edifice, but it will not 
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We have said that on the subject of Socialism we 
agree upon the whole with Mons. Guizot. Indeed 
we may say that we agree with him entirely, taking 
Mons. Proudhon’s system to be the true expression of 
the doctrines of that school. But there are shades of 
difference, modifications of nonsense, variations in the 
grand chorus of anarchy and infidelity. To these Mons. 
Guizot has paid no attention, nor would they otherwise 
deserve to be attended to, than that as it is incumbent 
on all men to pay deference to the truth. However, 
what appears upon the surface to be essential differ- 
ences may only be indications of more or less prudence 
or hypocrisy, because the fundamental idea of social- 
ism being false, we can scarcely expect any of its conse- 
quences to ally themselves with truth. Still, as Mons. 
Guizot includes, in his attack on socialism, an attack 
on some things lying beyond its precincts, the public 
ought to be on its guard against its exposition, which 
is, beyond anything in the book, eloquent and seduc- 
tive. He says:— 

“Mankind is not merely a series of individuals called men; 


it is a race which has a common life, and a general and progres- 
sive destiny, This is the distinctive character of man, which he 
alone, as a created being, possesses. And why is this? It is be- 
cause human individuals are not isolated, nor confined to them- 
selves, and to the point they oceupy in space or time. They are 
connected with each other ; they act upon each other, by ties and 
by means which do not require their presence, and which outlive 
them. Hence the successive generations of men are linked 
together in unbroken succession. 

“The permanent union and progressive development which 
are the consequences of this unbroken succession of man to man, 
and generation to generation, characterize the human race. They 
constitute its peculiarity and its greatness, and mark men for 
sovereignty in this world, and for immortality beyond it. 

“ From this are derived, and by this are founded, the family 
and the state, property and inheritance, country, history, glory, 
and all the parts and all the sentiments which constitute the ex- 
tended and perpetual life of mankind, amidst the bounded ap- 
pearance and rapid disappearance of individual man, 

“In the social republic all this ceases to exist. Men are 
mere isolated and ephemeral beings, who appear in this life, and 
on this earth, the scene of life, only to take their subsistence and 
their pleasure each for himself alone, each by the same right, 
and without any end or purpose beyond.” 

Going, as we have said, along with Mons. Guizot 
in his condemnation of socialism, we would by no 
means be understood to accept all the opinions he puts 
forward in the course of that condemnation. His 
object, indeed, is less to throw discredit on that system, 
than to give currency to his own. He accordingly 
endeavours to alarm our pride, to excite our cupidity, 
to awaken our prejudices, to rouse our fanaticism in 
favour of those views which, during his long official 
life, he has adopted. But having pronounced our utter 
rejection of the doctrines of the social school, we part 
company with Mons. Guizot, and leaving him to his 
Orleanism, return to the rugged and difficult track 
which conducts us towards democracy. 

One curious indication of weakness pervades the 
whole of Mons. Guizot’s performance—the persuasions, 
we mean, that the glory of the world has departed, 
because Louis Philippe and his minister have been 
expelled from Paris. He allows intimations of this 
kind to escape him every now and then, but, apprehen- 
sive he might not be sums up 
at the end, and states his conviction distinctly =~ 

“The world has seen grest and illustrious communities reduced 


to this deplorable condition—ineapable -f any legal 
and energetic liberty, or any regular ct coliceaaadaee 
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condemned to interminable and sterile political oscillations, from 
the various shades and forms of anarchy to the equally various 
forms of despotism. For a heart capable of any feeling of pride 
or dignity, I cannot conceive a more cruel suffering than to be 
bora in such an age. Nothing remains but to retire into the 
sanctuary of domestic life, and the prospects of religion. The 
joys and the sacrifices, the labours and the glories of public life, 
exist no more.” 

Suddenly bethinking himself, he refuses to confess 
that such, in his opinion, is the state of things in 
France. No! he affects to entertain hopes, though 
not in the democracy. Knowledge may spread, the 
humbler classes may be raised, good principles may take 
root in the community; but Mons. Guizot will perish 
in his antagonism to the people. He dreads nothing 
so much as the commonalty. He is a sort of modern 
Hobbes, who thinks royalism the perfection of all 
things, and aristocracy the very cream of the earth. 
He sees, indeed, and acknowledges that privilege has 
been done away with in France, not to be again formed 
under any circumstances ; but, like a Hindoo bigot, he 
falls back upon the attachment to land, and puts his 
faith for the future in the agricultural classes, who, 
neither in France nor elsewhere, have hitherto display- 
ed much brilliancy of intellect or aptitude for civil 
government. If they have tyrannized over the rest of 
the community, they have done so through the force 
of their wealth, and the traditional weakness of the 
public. In point of wealth, however, they are now 
surpassed by other classes; and though we are far from 
believing it to be desirable that the world should be 
governed by the purse and not by the brains, we pre- 
fer, upon the whole, the flexible nature of capital to 
the dull, heavy, clod-like incubus of a landed aris- 
tocracy. 

In saying this, we are far from intending to throw 

















discredit on property in land, or anything else. Acres 
are good things, and we commend those who possess 
them for their cagerness in retaining possession. It is 
quite right. Let them keep their ancestral estates, and 
much good may they do them. What we object to 1s 
this, that the mere fact of their having these estates 
should induce them to imagine themselves versed in 


‘the science of government. To bea big, bony, brawny 


agriculturist is not necessarily to be a statesman. Polli- 
ties require a peculiar education, not very consistent 
with the worship of the plough, with fox hunting, 
game preserving, or anything of that sort. At the 
same time, if an agriculturist happens to be possessed 
of superior intelligence, as is quite possible, let him by 
all means study Montesquicu and Machiavelli, and ad- 
dict himself to the reading of history. But let him 
not swear by Mons. Guizot, nor by Louis Philippe, 
nor even by Henri Cinque. The world is assuming 
a new aspect, and becoming animated by new prin- 
ciples. We are weary of privileged orders, partial 
imposts, family cliques, and exclusive legislation. That 
men are born senators, we have ceased to believe; 
consequently we profoundly disclaim all participation 
in Mons. Guizot’s ideas on the subject of upper and 
lower houses, though he endeavours to support them 
by the sanction of General Washington. We respect 
Washington very much, but are no way inclined to set 
him up as an idol. There may be circumstances in 
which it would be desirable to adopt two Chambers, 
but there may also be others in which the existence of 
a Senate House would be found inconsistent with 
liberty. This, we think, is the case in France, whose 
only choice lies between despotism and democracy ; 
between a stupid restoration or an honest and earnest 
support of the Republic. 





THE SHADOW 


OF THE PAST. 


BY CALDER CAMPBELL, 


On! joy to the spring-tide sun, 
For it opens the buds to leaves, 
And it makes sweet climbers run 
With their fragrance over the eaves; 
And it ealls glad birds about 
To sing new songs of praise: — 
Oh, joy to the Spring! but it cannot bring 


The joy 6f by-gone days! 
@ > 


I think on the Past with a thouglit 
That paineth the bosom sore: — 

A face, a form, to my mind is brought, 
Which my eyes can never see more! 








I hear a kind word said 
By a tongue that is mute and cold; 
I feel the clasp of a hand, now dead 
And withering in the mould! 


But the thought of a friendship changed 
Is worse than a dream of the dead; 
And I think of the dear estranged 
Till reason, with peace, seems fled. 
There are hearts that loved me once, 
There are hands that once caress’d, 
That are colder now than the frost on the bough 
That killeth the bird in its nest! 





SONNET TO WILBERFORCE. 


Cnaste o-ator! whos: silv'’ry voice, when strung 
To loft; subjects hitherto untanght, 
Unheard in renate-honse or regal fort, 
With vigoer to thy theme adapted, rung, 
What neei’st thou that thy effigy be hung 
Where herces lie who by Trafalgar sought 
A grav: illustrious, and priests who've bought 








A restingz-place Plantagenets among. 
In Libya, where the sun, a glaring flame 
Resembling, burns the arid plains, and where 
The Senegal pursues his tardy course, 
Most fervently, in their diurnal prayer, 
The manumitted slaves pronounce thy name, 
And teach their babes to lisp forth Witsexroxce. 
EXCELSIOR, 
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MIRANDA: A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
BOOK III. 


Tue 10rTn Avevust AND THE 2p SErTeMBER. 


a 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Tue twentieth of June was but the prelude of the tenth 
August. The party of the Revolution now knew well that 
they had no choice between a Republic and between des- 
potism, The struggle had assumed a character which 
made a conference impossible. Lafayette, weak and fickle, | 
alarmed at the movement he had himself aided in impelling 
forward, had joined the party of the Court. Without 
energy or decision, his aid was rather injurious than bene- 
ficial. He lost himself, and did the King not one atom of, 
good, 

The persons of this narrative were variously affected by 
the events which rapidly occurred. From the twentieth of | 
June to the tenth of August, various efforts were made to | 
remove the Duke, Miranda, and Adela from the Tuileries. | 
It was in vain, however. So many more important affairs | 
occupied both the Commune and the authorities of the 
palace, that neither Charles Clement on the one side, nor 
Miranda on the other, could in any way effect the object 
they had in view. Few interviews could be had, and 
the lovers were almost as much parted as they had been | 
before. | 

But the tenth day of August came, and the movement of | 
the twenticth June was renewed. This time the leaders 
of the insurrection were determined not to be baulked in 
their intentions. 

At ten o’clock at night, on the ninth, the sections were 
insurrectionally convoked. 

At twelve, the tocsin sounded. | 

An insurrectionary municipality sat at the Hotel de 
Ville. It called the Commander of the Tuileries before it. 
Hle was assassinated as he left. | 

At three in the morning, a hundred thousand men were | 
around the Tuileries. | 

At four, the Council sat with the King. | 

At five, the Royal Family were all up and dressed. | 

At six, the National Gaard showed signs of wavering. | 
Some battalions were removed from the palace. 

At seven, the tocsin was still sounding. 

A short time after, the army of the people commenced 
its attack, and the Royal Family sought shelter in the Na- | 
tional Assembly. | 

At ten o’clock the fight really commenced, and for! 
hours continued in the most bloody manner. 

In the evening, five thousand dead bodies lay in the 
palace and gardens of the Tuileries, 

At midnight they were burnt; and their ashes were, in 
the morning, cast into the Seine. 

_ The Monarchy had perjshed in oceans of blood. Louis 
XVI. had paid for the crimes of his ancestors, and for the | 
folly of his Queen, and his own incapacity and want of good | 
faith, | 

Bitter anguish at their hearts, but performing what to | 
them was a stern and solemn duty, Charles Clement and | 
Antiboul had fought in the front ranks of the people. They | 
had sought, as much as possible, to restrain the terrible | 
vengeance of the wretched masses of whom the great his-| 
torian has said, “The men of Marseilles and Brest, the 
masses of the Fgubourgs, fell back inte their barracks, | 

ca 








They had done their day’s work, and paid, with upwards 
of three thousand six hundred dead bodies, their disinte- 
rested tribute to that Revolution whose fruit was only to 
he reaped by their children, These soldiers and this 
people had not struggled for power, still less for booty, 
They returned, with wearied arms, but empty hands, to 
their workshops. The Louwryeotise fought for itself; the 
people for its ideas.’’ 

While yet the stairs were strewed with dead bodies, 
while the furious and excited populace were everywhere 


‘| seeking new victims, Charles Clement and Gracechus An- 


tiboul, covered with blood and dust, wounded and sick at 
heart, rushed along with the mob into the palace, Up 
stairs they went—pale, rigid, silent—death at their 
hearts; so many had perished. Cannon had been di- 
rected at every aperture, and stray balls might have 
reached those whom they loved. 

The staircase was rapidly gained by which they had gone 
up on a memorable occasion. Not a soul was yet near it. 
They hastened onwards. In a few minutes, exhausted 
and out of breath, they stood at the door, 

Gracchus knocked. 

The door flew open, and the whole party appeared terror- 
stricken on the threshold, 

“Take nothing, but come,” cried Charles, 

“ Where ?”’ said the Duke, vacantly. 

“From this accursed dwelling-place,” answered the 
young man, 

Adela and Miranda gazed painfully at the bloodstained 
garb of the young Republican, 

“You are hurt #” asked the young girl. 

“A scratch,” replied Charles, almost sternly, “ Ten 
thousand dead bodies strew the courts and rooms of this 
house of death, Those who are only wounded may well 
thank God.” 

‘But come,” cried Gracchus, 

“Put on the coarsest cloaks you have,” said Charles, 
‘and no hats. Wearcaps. ‘To save you will be difficult, 
We may have to fight our way.” 

Charles, having hurried the necessary preparations, took 
the arm of Adela; Miranda and Gracchus assisted the Duke, 
while Roge came close behind them. They moved as ra- 
pidly as possible. 

Shouts, screams, oaths, yells, the report of muskets in 
and around the palace, at once reached their ears, while 
dense volumes of smoke poured in through the broken 
windows from bonfires burning below-—bonfires of furni- 
ture, pictures, books. It was the same seene, minus the 
deaths—though even then, many Municipal Guards were 
killed, like the Swiss formerly—which I witnessed on the 
24th February, in all its details, 

The bottom of the staircase, which bronglit them on a 
level with the exasperated populace, was soon gained, 
The noise was terrific. The whole party paused, A nar- 
row passage runs along a portion of the Tuileries faeing 
the garden. Charles Clement, guided by Miranda, fole 
lowed this. In a few minutes they had reached a door, 


“This ig the Queen's bedroom,” said Miranda, in 9 


Whisper, 
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“ We must enter,” replied Charles, in a husky voice. 

A body lay across the door. 

Shrieks were heard from within. A dvor burst in, just 
as Clement opened the one at which he stood, after remov- 
ing the body. He only opened it, however, an inch, and 
looked through. Miranda did so likewise. 

The Princess de Tarente, the Ladies Laroche, Aymon 
de Ginestous, and the young and lovely Pauline de Tour- 
zel, stood facing a door through which rushed a number of 
Marseillaise, headed by one who bore the insignia of a 
popular leader, The mob paused, gazing at the women. 

“ Monsieur,” said the Princess de Tarente, taking by 
the hand the young Pauline de Tourzel, a trust from the 
young girl’s mother, “Strike me, but shield the honour 
and spare the life of this young creature. She is a sacred 
trust whom I have sworn to give back to her mother. 
Send her child to her, and take my life.” 

“Madam,” replied the sanguine and excited southerner, 
“we war not against women, Trust in me all, and not a 
hair of your heads shall be touched.” 

“ Dabessé,”’ cried Charles, entering the room, followed 
by his friends, “confide them to me, Here are friends of 
ours, I will see them all safe together.’’ 

“ Welcome, my gallant friend,’’ answered the /édéré of 
La Dréme, “the nation owes you much to-day, for you 
have done your duty. Take a dozen of my men, put these 
women in a place of safety, and then return to your post.” 

“* What news ?”’ asked Gracchus. 
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« But can good come out of such bloody scenes ?” asked 
Miranda. 

“‘ The people are what the Monarchy made them—de- 
based, ignorant, and savage. We pay the penalty of the 
wickedness of Government.”’ 

“ But the end,” cried Gracchus, “ will be great and 
mighty. The thunder-storm will clear the air, purify the 
people, and render such scenes impossible in after days.” 

‘**‘ We march to good by inscrutable ways,’’ said Charles 
Clement, mildly; ‘‘ but now let us speak of ourselves, 
Paris is in the hands of the Revolution; a Republic will 
be proclaimed to-morrow. A majority of the aristocracy 
of France is on the frontier, waring with the foreigner 
against France. This will cause every member of the 
aristocracy to be hated. You must, as much as possible, 
avoid coming into collision with public opinion, To do 
this you must leave this house.” 

“ Already ?”’ said Adela, with painful expression. 

“‘ Already?” repeated the Duke, vacantly. 

“Charles is right,’’ observed the Countess Miranda; 
“the Monarchy and the nobles fall together. The people, 
after a thousand ages of vindictive, savage, and vile op- 
pression, will ask for, and have, a saturnalia of revenge. 
It is their right ; and, painful as it will be to us and ours, 
I cannot blamethem. We have trod them under foot ; we 
have insulted and ruined their wives and daughters; we 
haye treated them as beasts of burden; we, rich, have put 
on them, poor, the burden of taxes ; we have reaped where 


“The King is dethroned !’’ cried the fédéré. they have sowed; we have enjoyed while they have suf- 


* Vive la Republique!” responded Antiboul. fered. They are not human if they do not have their 
‘A National Assembly is convoked,’’ continued Da-|| revenge.” 


Miranda spoke with all the vigour and animation of an 
Italian ; and this long pent-up outburst of her democratic 


bessé ; “but of this at the club.’’ 
“ Salut!’ answered Charles, ‘taking the command of 
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his small party. “And now, my braves, let us save these 
helpless women, and then you can return to the defence of 
the nation.” 

The women crowded all together, with hope in their 
hearts. The looks of Clement inspired confidence. They 
were placed in a group, with six fédérés before and six be- 
hind, and led towards the small wicket opening on the Seine. 
On that side there had been no attack; and, after some 
delay, the party succeeded in issuing forth into the street. 
Charles Clement at once thanked and dismissed the Mar- 
seillaise, who rushed back to their work; and then, crossing 
the bridge, conducted the whole party in safety to the Rue 
Dominique. 

The sensations of the Duke, Adela, and Miranda, on 
entering this once happy and cherished abode, were most 
varied and tumultuous ; they wept from iwtensity of emo- 
tion. The first burst of feeling, however, over, they 
hastened to perform the duties of hospitality to the fugi- 
tives, who, after taking rest and refreshment, departed, 
under cover of the night, to their respective homes, 


The Duke, Clement, Adela, Miranda, Gracchus Anti-| 
boul, his wife, Paul Ledra, and his wife, now sat down || speaking as of old, “ are orders, are commands, Weowe 


you all, 


together to speculate on what was to be done. 

There was happiness and hope in this meeting. They 
were once more united, after many sad and terrible days; 
but under what circumstances ¢ 

The Monarchy was overthrown, Paris was a battle-field, 
and no man could say what would come on the morrow. 

“ Where will this end?” asked Adela, fearfully. 

“In the happiness, renovation, and prosperity of the 
nation,”’ replied Charles, “ We feel the storm ; our children 
will enjoy the harvest.” 











feelings made Charles and Gracchus look on in wonder, 
Adela in alarm. 

‘“‘ But what plan can we adopt ?” said the Duke, slowly 
rousing himself from the torpor into which the excitement 
of the day had thrown him. 

“If we would avoid an atom of suspicion,” replied 
Charles, addressing the old man, respectfully, “ we would 
avoid the least relic of aristocracy. Paul Ledru and his 
wife have long taken a shop, which my affection for them has 
induced them only to occupy by deputy. They will gladly 
take possession at once. To this, it is my advice, you and 
Adela, Monsieur the Duke, should repair. Paul Ledru and 
his wife will be the masters of the house; you, Monsieur, 
will pass for the father, Adela for a younger sister.” 

“ And you think this necessary?” said the Duke, 

“ Absolutely necessary for a time; for the attack on 


France, by foreign foes, and by the children of her own 
soil, in the name of renewed tyranny and despotism, will 
cause much misery. 


This selfish, wretched emigration, 
has ruined France, ruined the Revolution.”’ 
“ Your wishes, Charles, my dear boy,’’ said the Duke, 


Dispose of us as you will.” 
This, then, being settled, the whole party again entered 
upon a consideration of their position, and it was arranged 


that Charles Clement and Gracchus Antiboul and his wife 


should remain in the house of the Rue Dominique, their 
civism being undoubted ; that Miranda, protected by” 
her character as an Italian, should reside in her usual 
home ; that the Duke, now citoyen Dubois, should, with 
his daughter, join the Ledrus, as agreed on; that Charles’ 


should there pay his court to the citoyenne Dubois, and” 














be married without exciting attention, in an humble, quiet 
way. Paul Ledra and his wife, joyously agreeing to any- 
thing which would serve his old master, retired into a 
corner alone. 

« Have you seen anything of M. Brown and the Count 

since we caught them at Charenton ?”’ said Charles. 

“No; they had a dose that day,—and the three days 
they spent in the cave did not give them any wish to make 
further acquaintance with us.” 

«“ Bat beware of them. Revenge will make them bold. 
Watch, Paul, over this precious deposit as you would over 
the wife of your bosom, Never forget you are my friend.”’ 

The erick-neck was moved almost to tears, but he made 
a solemn promise ; and, the conversation becoming general, 
further details were entered into, 

The Duke retired at midnight ; but the broad day 
streamed in before Charles, Gracchus, and the two ladies 


parted, 





CHAPTER IX. 
PAUL AND DUCHESNE, 


A little after six in the morning, Paul Ledru sallied 
forth on his journey towards the Rue Grenelle St. Honore, 
there to prepare his new residence for the arrival of the 
ex-Duke and his lovely daughter. The hour was far too 
early for the object; but Paul could not rest. He had 
already gone out at midnight into the street. He had found 
the night caim and lovely. At that hour he had seen 
the gardens of the Tuileries full of promenaders, the 
National Assembly surrounded by armed hordes, and all 
Paris alive and excited with the tremendous events of a 
day which had cost the lives of five thousand of her citi- 
zens, who had fallen fighting one against another—one 
party for the future and for liberty—the other, chiefly, 
however, Swiss, for despotism. 

Unless we suppose the middle elasses to be cowards, 
deep must have been the hatred of Monarchy in France 
on that day, when mob, tradesmen, army, all united to 
condemn Louis XVI. The conviction was universal that 
the Court was with the Austrian and Prussian army in 
heart, and that it calculated on the arrival of these foreign 
forces, headed by French traitors, to put down the Revyo- 
lution, with the Constitution, the Legislature, and every 
relic of liberty, aud to restore divine right and other pesti- 
lential absurdities, The convietion was not more universal 
than it was correct; and this fully justifies and glorifies 
the overthrow of the Monarchy on the 10th August. A 
king and queen, however amiable, supposing they were so, 
who betray their country to foreign foes, and who count 
on the hordes of despotism to crush the liberties of the 
people, deserved to fall, 

Glowing and romantic pictures of the sufferings of the 
Royal Family on this day do not alter the fact, that on 
this day the people were in the right. 

They were rough, it is true; but the people of Paris 
were still the same king-educated mob who massacred the 
Protestants in 1572, who got up the League, the Pronde, 
and all the other bloody scenes of past centuries—and in 
which Monarchy, to serve its purposes, had allowed re- 
gularly authorized corporations of thieves, bullies, mur- 
derers, and assassins, 

. The streets were still busy and excited. The uniform 
the National Guard had almost disappeared, Pikes 
end ragged clothes had replaced them, 
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The day before, Marat, on the strength of his ragged+ 
ness, his dirt, and his sufferings, had been made com- 
mander of a battalion, This respect for the signs of beg- 
gary was natural, It was the well-dressed who had been 
hitherto the people’s oppressors; the people now, in the 
first burst of their rage and their hate, looked with hope 
to those who least resembled the “ aristocrats,” as they 
now denominated all the rich. 

Paul Ledru had, in his rambles, reached the prison of 
the Abbaye, and had a moment paused before its gate— 
gloomy entrance of a gloomy place—which had cachots 
even more terrible than that of Bicétre. The principal 
one was dug thirty feet below the ground, with a vault so 
low that a man could not stand upright in it, while the 
water floated the straw of the prisoner’s bed, Twenty- 
four hours of existence here was followed by certain 
death. But when I observe that this dungeon was built 
by the same persons who instituted the Inquisition, wou- 
der ceases. 

He paused, I have said, befure it, and looked up, The 
great door stood before him; and at that very instant 
its wicket opened, and a man came out, as if pushed head- 
long forth, 

“ Nom d’un pipe!” said the man; “ that isa civil way 
of treating a man who is, as it were, an official,” 

Paul Ledru shuddered, and turned away. The voice was 
far too familiar to him. 

“Ah! ah!” cried the man, “is that Torty. How 
are you, my gargon? The devil, you look quite a bour- 
geois !” 

“T am not a bourgeois, I am a patriote, citoyen Du- 
chesne,” said Ledru, recovering himself. 

“ Citoyen! what is that?” eried M. Duchesne, fa- 
miliar to the readers of the early part of this narrative. 

“ Where have you been ?” asked Paul Ledra, with 
astonishment. 

“Where have I been? ahem!’ replied Duchesne ; 
“why, in there; on bread and water for two years, in a 
dungeon.”” 

“ Why?” 

« Because of the affair of Reveillon,” replied Duchesne. 

“ Of Reveillon ¢” cried Paul Ledru, in astonishment ; 
“why, you must have been missed,” 

“ Missed ¢” 

“ Yes !” 

“ By whom ?” 

“ By us.” 

“ By you; when ¢” 

“ When we searched all the prisons for every patriot we 
could find.” 

“T tell you what, Torty—” 

“ Paul Ledru—” 

“ Well, Paul Ledru. I’ve been in that cursed place 
two years in a solitary cachot, never having seen @ crea- 
ture save the jailor, who had a spite against me.” 

“ And who kept you in without authority.” 

“The scoundrel! But I was saying I have been on 
hard allowance ; I have no money. Will you line my 
inside with some bread and cheese, and a bottle of good 
wine ¢”" 

“ With pleasure. Yonder is s cabaret.” be 

“ Come, then, and Heaven bless you,” said the ex-hang- 
man, with fervour which was heartfelt, The poor fellow 
looked starved. | | 

Paul Ledru, though his prejudices and his recollections 
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armed him against the man, was too good-natured, and 
too much of a practieal democrat, to allow them to infla- 
ence him; and they moved at once towards the tavern. 
Its little, dirty, dark sitting-room was vacant. 

“ Two bottles of good red wine, bread, cheese, and a half 
pound of ham,” said Paul. 

Duchesne’s eyes twinkled, and he rubbed his hands. 
His gaunt, pale, hollow checks were for a moment touched 
with crimson. 

“ You are a prince !’’ he cried, 

“The devil!” replied Paul, hurriedly, “do you insult 
me ?” 

“ What mean you ?” 

“ Prince is the worst affront you could give me.” 

* But why ?” 

“ They are a l’index.”’ 

“ Have they offended the King ?”’ 

“ There is no king, or will be soon none.” 

“-You craze me. Where is he ?—is he dead, dying ?”” 

“ We upset him yesterday, and the National Assembly 
will proclaim his déchéance to-day.” 

“ A bah!—Why, it seems you’ve been at work since I 
saw you.” 

“ A little.’ 

“ Tell me,”’ 

“ We've not left a stone of the Bastille !’’ 

“Paul, you’re taking advantage of my two years’ 
absence.” 

“ Not awhit! there’s not a stone of it standing. Ask 
Palloy, who calls himself entrepreneur de la demolition 
de la Bastille ; he took it ina day, He pulled it down 
in a year, made medals of the iron chairs, busts of Rous- 
seau and Mirabeau of the stones, and models too of the 
prison.” 

“ Bah !” said Duchesne, as the breakfast was laid be- 
fore him, “ but just tell me all about this.’’ 

“ The shortest way will be to tell you my life since we 
parted,” replied Paul Ledru. 

“ The very thing,’ said Duchesne, his mouth half 
full. 

Paul began and sketched rapidly his existence since 
the day of the Reveillon riot. The ex-hangman made no 
remarks, he was too busy eating. At last, however, the 
narrative stopped, 

“ And that’s where we are now,” he exclaimed. 

“ Exactly,” 

* And what are you about just now ?” asked Duchesne. 

“ That’s a secret, which seck not to violate. I am 
acting for others. I must leave yon now, but will not 
forget you. Take a bed here, and [ will come and see 
you in a day or two. In the meanwhile live on this.” 

And he handed him a sheet of paper. 

“ What is this ?”’ 

“ An assignat of fifty francs.” 

“ But what good is it 7” 

“ Try.” 

Duchesne called the woman of the house, and handed 
her, with an air of considerable doubt, the dirty rumpled 
piece of paper. 

“I will get change, citoyen,” said the woman; and in 
a few minutes she brought a bundle of similar rags, worth 
ten, twenty, a hundred sows, and gave change. The 
hangman looked puzzled. 

“TJt’s all right,” exclaimed Paul Ledru, laughing, “ this 
good woman is a better patriot than Bergasse, who said— 
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signats I know not what I should do. 





crushed the infame, 
got him safe,” 











‘Un Francais amateur du beau, 
Parlant des députés, disait a Mirabeau ; 
Leur décrets sont inimifables, 
Leur orateurs sont incroyables 

Et leur assignats impayables ['” 


“ What a canaille !” said the woman, “ bat for the as. 
The rascally aris- 
tocrats have exported the numeraire.’”’ 

“If they had only done this ¢” replied Paul Ledru. 

“ What else have they done?’’ asked Duchesne, after 
calling for brandy. 

“ Infame! Men inimical to the Revolution, and wish- 
ing to precipitate the people into misery, imagined a dia- 
bolical scheme. They went round into the markets, and 
bought up all the corn and flour they could get, to hide it 
away in woods, caves, and barns, With a splendid har- 
vest we have had famine. Then they incited the people 
to lay the fault on the bakers, and got up riots, notably 
that of Francois, whom they pushed the people to kill.” 

‘* The gredins !” 

“ But the Assembly routed them out; and what then 
think you they did? They threw bread into rivers, sacks 
of flour were destroyed by thousands, whole fields of corn 
were laid low in the night by fire, and all to breed famine 
and discontent, and bring back the old system.” 

Paul Ledru spoke not half the truth. Such were but 
a trifle of the acts which the infamous party of the emi- 
gration, the hired agents of the aristocracy, and the fo- 
reigners, were guilty of. It was this series of events which, 
maddening the people, made them turn on their oppres- 
sors, and seek to drown in blood the infamies of their 
enemies. Not a head fell but the enemies of the country 
were answerable for it. 

“ But,” said Paul, rising, “ I must leave you.” — 

“ Good-by,’’ replied Duchesne, who was very merry by 


this time. 


‘¢ Until to-morrow,” said Paul; and then he added, as 
he went by the mistress of the cabaret, “take care of him; 
he is not used to drink,” 

Paul Ledru, who was a little behindhand, moved ra- 
pidly onward ; but, to avoid the crowd which he could see 
round the Tuileries and the Louvre, descended to the 
Pont Neuf. 

As he came up, he saw a crowd of féderés marching, 
banuer flying ; while one at their head, who wore a crown 
of laurel, waved a sword in his hand. 

It was l’Ami du Peuple, the citoyen Marat, 

Paul Ledru recognized both his face and his rags. 

“Good day, citizen Ledru,’”’ exclaimed the fervent Re 
volutionist. 

“ Good day,” said Marat ; “ this is a day. 
No twentieth of June now. 


We have 
We've 


“ And what dost thou mean to do with him?’ asked 
Ledru. 

“ Try him,” replied Marat, 

“ And then ?” 

“ Judge him.” 

“ And then 7” 

“Execute him!’’ said the tribune, fiercely. 

At the head of the bridge they parted, after shaking 
hands and expressing mutual hopes of the triumph @ 
liberty. 

It was with difficulty Ledru gained the Rue Grenellg 
the confluence of people in the quarter being immense ; b# 
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at last he entered. the street, and stopped before the 
house. ‘The shop was open, despite the excitement and 
alarm. 

Ledru occupied but a few minutes in settling his busi- 
ness and giving all the necessary orders. He then came 
out and turned towards his home again. As he did so, 
two men paused on the opposite side of the way and took 
note of the house. They then followed Paul, taking the 
opposite side of the way, and stopped only when they saw 
him safe in the Hotel of the Rue Dominique. 

They were M. Brown and the Count Leopold, 





CHAPTER X. 
THE REMOVAL, 


The arrangements for the removal of Adela and the 
Duke from the Rue Dominique were not completed until 
the Monday about two o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
whole party, dressed in the simplest manner, issued from 
the hotel as if about to take a walk. They moved slowly 
round by the Pont Louis XVI., then Pont de la Revolu- 
tion, now de la Concorde. There was Adela and the 
Duke, Charles Clement, Gracchus Antiboul and the Coun- 
tess Miranda, [aul Ledru and his wife had gone on 
before. 

Crossing the Place de la Revolution, they gained the 
Rue St. Honore, but found it, near the Place Vendome, 
choked up by a dense crowd, They filled both ends of the 
Rue St. Honore—the rue now called Castiglione, but 
then I forget what. They were waiting evidently for 
some spectacle. 

“What is all this crowd ?’’ asked the Duke, tremb- 
ling. 

“I know not,” replied Charles Clement. 

“It’s Louis Capet going to the Temple,” said a woman 
near at hand, 

“Where ?” asked Gracchus, hiding with difficulty a 
radiant smile. 

“To the prison of the Temple,” replied the woman ; 
“ah! ah! the Assembly wanted to send them to the 
Luxembourg, in grand style, but the Commune wouldn’t 
have it.” 

“ And they were right,” said another man. 

* Vive Danton !” 

“ Vive Robespierre !”? 

“ Vive Marat !” 

“ Vive Santerre !” 

“ Vive la Republique !”’ cried Gracchus Antiboul, dis- 
gusted at the array of names which the crowd put forth 
in their zeal, 

“ Vive la Republique!” shouted the crowd in return. 

It was a quarter past three o’clock,. 

At this instant a confused mass of cries hailed the ar- 


rival of two carriages. They were open, and surrounded | 


by pikemen and gendarmes, In the first rode Louis XVL., 
with Pétion and Manuel. 


The second carriage containal the Queen, Madame | 


Elizabeth, and the children, 


They moved slowly, It was the revenge of the people. 


In that city where kings and queens had tyrannized and 
towered —w here they had trodden underfoot every senti- 
met of decency, humanity, and justice—where wretches 
ike Louis XL, Henry IIL, Charles IX., Louis. XIIE, 
seal XLV. and Louis XV. had gloated over popular suf- 

ing and wretchedness—the yery wob their vices had cre- | 
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ated was now assembled to rejoice over the degradation of 
the Monarchy, which, however, was in a few years again 
to rule that great city. 

“Ah! Papa Veto!’ cried one. 

“ Louis Capet,” said another. 

“ Bonjour, Monsieur Capet,” said a third, 

“ A fine messe rouge* we'll have one of these days,”’ 
said another. 

“‘ Take care of your head,” cried one, 

“A fine day for a ride, Capet.” 

“ There’s the Austrian strumpet 

* To the block with the whole fournée.” 

“ Who is that they are insulting?” said the Duke in a 
whisper. He had been kept back, 

“ The King,” whispered Adela, 

The old man groaned, but his act passed unnoticed ; 
and next minute the slow mourning cortege had passed, and 
the way up the Rue St, Honore was free. 

“ Come away,’’ said Adela, who noticed how her father 
trembled. 

The whole party passed rapidly along the now nearly 
empty street, and hurried towards the Rue Greselle, The 
old man was violently agitated, as were Miranda and 
Adela. 

‘‘ Where will it all end?” groaned the old man, 

“ Hush,” said Charles ; “ just now such words are dan- 
gerous. _ We know not who may hear us,” 

« But,”? whispered Miranda, “ what will they do with 
the King?” 

“We must wait and see,’’ replied Charles; “ events 
will much influence the people. If they get peace, and the 
Royalist party have sense to resign pretensions which are 
henceforth useless, he will escape; but, in the face of 
foreign and civil war, he will perish, His brothers and 
adherents will be his murderers.” 

“ It is an awful state of things.” 

“ But do not blame us, dear lady, as do the ignorant, 
the prejudiced, and the vile. Blame the vile rulers who, 
by their infamies, have driven us to this, Had not the 
Monarchy been a succession of iniquities, this would not 
have happened.” 

“ But pity ’tis these should pay for the bad men who 
have gone before them.” 

“They pay the penalty of blindness and obstinacy in 
themselves,” replied Charles. 

‘“‘ Woe is me, my friend, but we have fallen on evil days. 
But now hasten, I pray you, your union with that dear 
girl; and let us hope for the best.” 

“ Generous Miranda,” replied Clement; “ always think- 
ing of others, Would, indeed, our union had taken place ; 
for each day, I fear me, times will be more troublous.” 

“ Pause not a day,” continued Miranda, “ or the death 
of the Duke will indefinitely delay it.” 

“ This is Monday, On Thursday our union shall take 
place. Do you know a priest?” 

“ The King’s confessor, M. de Firmont.” 

* Can you find him?”’ 

“Oh, yes! he often came to the palace, and I took his 
address down, I will give it you.” 

“| will find him out to-morrow,” said Charles, warmly; 
“ but here we are.” 

They had reached the shop of Paul and Marie Ledru, 
who were standing outside waiting their arrival. 


* Exocution, 
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“Thank God!” said the Duke, “for my legs were 
trembling under me.” 

The whole party passed through the shop, and the back 
sort of parlour, where dinner awaited them. 

The apartments formerly occupied by Charles Clement 
and Gracchus Antiboul were set apart for the Duke and 
his daughter ; who, however, for the sake of variety and 
liveliness, and to prevent the necessity of trusting an 
oficieur, or servant, were to take their meals in the 
apartment of the Ledrus. 

Miranda, wishing to pass her chief time with them, re- 
qnested Charles so to arrange that she could return some- 
what late at night. Charles undertook to get her a 
certificate of good patriotism. 

This settled, and despite the importance of events oc- 
eurring without, the friends passed a long evening to- 
gether, and it was nearly midnight ere they parted. 
Gracchus Antiboul went to the Jacobins about ten, and 
Charles undertook to see Miranda home. 

The young man wore a sword and a brace of pistols, 
and he hesitated not a moment to turn through the narrow 
streets which led to the dwelling-place of Miranda, where 
Rose had preceded her, They moved along some time in 
silence. They were thinking; bat how different were 
their thoughts. Charles was dwelling on the dear hopes 
which lay before him; Miranda was asking of the future 
its unfathomable secrets, 

“It is strange,’’ she suddenly exclaimed, with a short 
laugh, “ to see us walk along thus silent.” 

“Pardon me, Miranda, ” said Charles, recovering himself. 

“‘No pardon, Charles ; but let me ask you a question. 
Could I use my position and my fortune in any way to be 
nseful to the Revolution, and at the same time to our- 
selves?” 

“Indeed you could, dear lady,” exclaimed Charles 
Clement, eagerly ; “ open your salons to the leaders of the 
popular party, both Girondin and Mountain ; make your- 
self agreeable to them, and no one can say how much in- 
fluence you might have on all our destinies,” 

“T will do it. Give me a list of persons to invite, point 
out to me how to receive them, come too, and I will devote 
my whole energies to the task.” 

“ And great will be the good done. Danton you have 
already secured, but you must not neglect him for that, 
It may be of incalculable use to make friends with men 
whose »ower will soon be dictatorial.” 

They had reached the door of Miranda’s house. 

Charles Clement prepared to bid her farewell. 

“ Will you not come in?” said Miranda, almost faintly. 

“JT should like to talk over this plan of ours, as well 
as of your marriage.”’ 

Charles Clement gladly assented, and they went in. 
Rose was waiting with supper laid in the delicious boudoir 
which, in days gone past, she had so delighted to adorn, 

They sat down, and, Rose waiting on them, supped 
alone for the first time. 

They knew not why, for there are secrets in our hearts 
we know not of ourselves, but both Charles and Mi- 
randa felt a strange restraint. They ate almost in silence, 
mechanically. The lovely Italian was pale in the extreme, 
while Charles Clement, with a frown on his face, sought to 
sound the depths of his heart. 

“ Well,” said Rose, suddenly, “I hope you are like an 
old married couple, who have said all they haye to say, 
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Both started, and both coloured violently. 

“ Well, it does look like it,” exelaimed Miranda, with 
a forced laugh, while Charles apologized for his silenee, 

Conversation now began freely, and both entered into 
the spirit of the talk with zest and interest. It was the 
Revolution they spoke of chiefly, and here they agreed, 
Miranda’s warm Italian heart sided with the people, and 
she had little maudlin and sentimental pity for their 
oppressors. They were each equally delighted with the 
other’s conversation, and it was with surprise and shame 
that they heard the clock strike three. 

“Heavens! Charles, it is very thoughtless of me to 
have kept you thus,” said Miranda ; “the streets may be 
dangerous.” 

“Not to a patriot, and an armed one,”’ replied Charles 
Clement, rising; ‘‘ but I thank you for a most charming 
hour. Will you be in the Rue Grenelle at twelve ?” 

“* Without fail,” said Miranda quickly. 

They shook hands and parted. 

Miranda sent her maid to bed, buried her face in her 
hands, and wept. 

Charles felt a kind of strange feeling at the heart he 
did not understand, 

But neither ever spoke of that interview to any one, 
neither next day nor ever afterwards, 

Why? 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE SANS-CULOTTE, 


The reign of the sans-culottes may now be said to have 
commenced. The pikemen and the sans-culottes were one. 
When at first citizen soldiers put on uniform and mounted 
guard, many did their duty in their working clothes and 
cotton caps. They were the bisets of ’89, whom, what 
was called the habits-bleus never forgot to insult, and whom 
they kept at the very bottom of the corps-de-garde, sending 
them out to mount guard between midnight and four in 
the morning. They were prohibited from appearing on 
parade ; the bonnets-de-laine would have dishonoured the 
dandy gentlemen in fine uniforms, varnished leather collars, 
and powdered shoulders. But they were patient, for they 
had their hope of triumphing in their turn, and they sup- 
ported with perfect resignation all the sarcasms whieh 
these aristocrats of a new kind poured on them. Many 
public writers defended them; and this alone was hope and 
encouragement. Some journalists even prophesied the 
reign of the cotton caps; and they mounted guard in the 
night gaily, looking to the future, Called sans-culottes, 
they gloried in the name. 

Prudhomme wrote, in 1793, “the true sans-culotte is 
a natural man, or a man who has preserved all the energy 
of one in the bosom of a civil society, regenerated by the 
Revolution. He is a patriot, robust in head as in body, 
who has always exposed his person, and made a step im 
advance, and who, in consequence, never waited for his 
country to call him, It is this workman and father of @ 
family, who, gifted with right sense, instead of giving # 
the Republic the leavings of his time, thought himself ia 
permanent requisition in person and faculties, from the 
12th July, 1789. A true sans-culotte is what was onet 
called the man of the people, frank, cordial, sometimes’ 
rude, but always humane, even at those revolutionary me 
ments when one is compelled to cast a veil on the statae 








and can’t think of anything new,” 


j|of humanity, The true sans-culotte willed the death @ 
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the despot and of all conspirators ; he is seen on the road 
of all traitors going to punishment ; he even presses round 
the scaffold, because humanity excludes not justice.’’ 

This picture is a little flattered, though the true sans- 
culotte was really enthusiastic, patriotic, sincere, disinte- 
rested ; while rich scoundrels, in their disguise, to avoid 
suspicion, exaggerated patriotism, and, to save their own 
necks, were terribly lavish of other people’s. The lead- 
ing type of the sans-culotte was his devotion. Poor, it 
would have been expected that he would have divided his 
time into three parts—one for earning his living, one for 
his country, one for rest. He did nothing of the kind. 
His whole time was given to his country. The Republic 
was his devotion. He took the republican precept of con- 
tempt for riches in its most serious point of view, and also 
the necessity of sacrificing his individual comfort and that 
of his family to the common weal. Like devotees in re- 
ligion, he looked upon lukewarmness and indifference in 
polities as crimes. Zealous clubbist, he remained at the 
club meetings, or those of his section, until midnight, eating 
a bit of bread between whiles, while he never missed emeute, 
fite, execution, or political assembly, At the first tap of 
‘the drum, down came the sans-culotte into the street ; rush- 
ing into the midst of a group, he was the first to incite to 
combat. 

The upper classes used the word sans-culotte as a term 
of contempt. It is said that one day Maury, speaking at 
the national tribune, was hissed by some women on ac- 
count of his unpopular sentiments. He looked at them 
with scorn, and cried, ‘‘ Mr. President, silence those sans- 
culottes.”’ This pun of the Abbé Maury was successful, 
and pelitieal women were often called, on the strength 
of their not wearing the garment peculiarly adapted to man, 
by this name, which properly belonged to the army of the 
Revolution. 

On the 20th June, the sana-culotte was also called 
prquicr, Wearing the carmagnole, wooden shoes, and a 
red cap, he invaded the Tuileries ; on the 10th August 
he renewed his visit, but this time with a musket, which 
he threw away, the victory once gained, and mounted guard 
with his pike. The uniforms having always carried the 
musket, made the sans-culotte stick to his pike. Another 
characteristic was in his name. He was never called 
Peter, Paul, James, or John, that was all very well for 
ci-divants; he was named Scipio, Brutus, Anaxagoras, 
Regulus, Aristides; while he had an intense reverence for 
Diogenes and his tub. 

The pike was held in great veneration in all Paris, and 
women wore pike ear-rings, while the Place Vendome be- 
came Place de Piques, and the Rue Louis-le-Grand was 
Rue de Piques to 1799. But the sans-culotte was the 
great popularity; and to be dressed in rags, proving dis- 
interestedness, was a great merit. Pictures of sans-culottes 
without number appeared, A section was called section des 
sans-culotics,a man-of-war was called “ The Sane-culotte,” 
regiment the legion of sans-culottes, while the supple- 
mentary days at the end of the year were called sans- 
culottides 


They were the subject of jokes, too, and their name 


pivot as the food for pleasantry. A picture representing 
amour sans-culotte was published, at the bottom of which 
Was written :— 

“Quand amour en bonnet se trouve sans-culotte, 

1a Liberté Jui plait il en fait sa marotte,” 

There was one graye inconvenience in compexion with 
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the sans-culottes, Their costume and medal ensuring im- 
punity, it was put on by many royalists and re-actionists, 
who calculating that the more bloody the Revolution was, 
the sooner it would be over, assumed the guise of patriot- 
ism, and impelled the Revolution to its bloodiest excesses. 

After the tenth August the National Guard disappeared, 
and the pikemen and sans-culottes took their place. 

The latter were never more than 5,000 in number. 

It was about eleven o’clock, and Pau! Ledru, now citoyen 
Regulus Ledru, was at his counter serving a young girl, 
when a man suddenly entered who seemed to be the very 
essence of a patriot, or a sans-culotte, but one of an aristo- 
cratic order. He wore a red felt hat, approaching some- 
what the shape of the cap of liberty, while his face was 
covered with a profusion of hair, which, mixing with that 
of his head, made a perfect forest. His coat was of rade 
blue, while his waistcoat was a very tri-coloured flag of it- 
self. His pantaloons were made of three stripes of red, 
white, and blue, while a bundle of heavy metal seals and 
keys hung from his waisteoat. In his hand was a huge 
stick. 

“‘ Salut and fraternity, citizen,” he said, in a rough 
voice. 

“ Salut,’’ replied Ledru. 

“ Hast thou a red cap, a true liberty covering ?” 

«TI have,’’ answered Ledru, showing several, 

“ Citizen,’’ said the energetic visitor, seating himself, 
*‘T have to complain of thy civism.”’ 

“ Tlow so ?” 

«“ Thou art never at thy section. Ten thousand can- 
non balls! but a man must devote himself to his country.” 

But, citoyen, I only came in yesterday,”’ 

‘Ah! that accounts for thy face being unknown to me. 
Know, then, citoyen Ledru, that I am president of the Club 
des Sans-culottes, true patriots all. Wilt thou be one of us !”” 

| will attend one of thy meetings.’’ 

“ We never meet. Dost thou take us for lawyers ? 
We've something else to do besides talking.” 

“ The work is Me 

‘“‘ That of aristocrat hunting. We have vowed eternal 
war to the race; and we spend our days and nights in rout- 
ing them up.” 

“Hum!” said Ledru, who had paled somewhat, “ it’s 
rude work.” 

“ Rude! I expeet it is; but patriotism is its own re- 
ward. Thou art a brother ; I am thirsty, give me a glass 
of water. Between true men these things may be asked 
without ceremony.” 

Ledru intimated his willingness, and moved inwards. 
At the same instant a man, followed by half-a-dozen sans- 
culottes, entered the shop, 

‘“‘In there,’’ said the aristocrat hunter. 

The party burst into the little back parlour of the shop, 
where sat the Duke, Adela, and the wife of Ledru, 

“ Arrest those two ex-nobles,’’ cried the man of the red 
cap; “ I denounce them.” 

“Scoundrel !’’ cried Ledru, gazing wildly at the party; 
“Ah! M. Broun; you will protect us.” 

“ He said you,” said the aristocrat hunter, 

“ Thou wilt protect us 1” 

“I perform my duty,’’ replied M. Broun, doggedly. 

“ Bat that is surely not to trouble my quiet home?’’ 

“T am ordered by the citizen at the head of the poliee 
department to arrest the ex-Duke de Revilliere andthe 
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Charles Clement and Antiboul rushed forth.” 

The four sens-culottes had dragged the Count Leopold 
beneath a lamp supported by a projecting piece of iron, 
and across this they had thrown a long rope, procured from 


“And who touches them ?”’ cried Charles Clement, 
bounding in, followed by Gracchus Antiboul. 

Ledru took courage, and seized a pair of pistols. 

M. Broun politely explained the state of affairs. 

“ And this rascally denouncer ?’’ said Charles Clement, 
pale with rage and horror, 

“T am a true patriot,” replied the man, sullenly. 

“Thon show thyself in thy true colours, ex-thicf! ex- 
aristocrat !” cried Charles, tearing away his beard and hair. 

The eye of arival had been clear. It was Count Leopold. 

“My nephew | !’’ shouted the Duke. 

“My cousin!’’ cried Adela. 

“ Now, am I not revenged #”” said the Count Leopold, 
folding his arms and gazing on them with satanic fury. 

“Oh! oh!” cried one of the sans-culottes, “ this quidam 
is a ci-devant, who uses the sacred cloak of patriotism to 
seck private revenge. Comrades, we must punish this 
villainy.” 

“ A la lanterne with the spy,’’ said another. 

In the instant the Count Leopold was seized by four of 
the sans-culottes, inflexible against aristocrats, but furious 
at being made the tools of private revenge. The disguised 
man struggled violently, but in vain. 
he was out in the street. M. Broun made not an effort to 
save him. 

“But I must take these two persons to the Concier- 
gerie,’’ he observed, coldly. 

“Why?” cried Charles, while the whole party looked 
on in mute despair, 

“Tt is the order of the Commune.” 

“ Bear up, uncle dear, Adela dear,” said the young man, 
bitterly ; “ go with them. I will to Robespierre—Gracchus 


to Danton—and your release shall be signed within an || 


hour.”’ 

The sans-culottes started. 

“Thou wilt scarcely be so successful,’ said Broun, 
sneeringly. 

“It cannot be other. Tere are three combatants of 
the 14th July, of the 20th June, of the 10th August, 
three well-known Jacobins, ready to bear witness to the 
utter harmlessness of these persons,” 

“ Thy evidence in civism is great; but in the mean- 
time we must away.” 

A yell of fury called the men of the party to the door 
of the shop. At that instant Miranda came up. 

“ They are hanging a man,” said Miranda, wildly. 

“Is that all?” cried M. Broun. 

“He deserves it,” said Charles Clement. 

Miranda looked astounded, G uw 

“He is my cousin—saye him !”’ 
fainting. 


shrieked Adela, 





the first shop. A crowd had collected, who, hearing that 
it was intended to hang an aristocrat for assuming the 
disguise of a patriot, and thus serving private revenge, all 
joined heartily in the tragedy. The Count struggled 
violently ; but they had succeeded in binding his hands 
behind him, and placing him on a stool. 

The Count, his body covered with rags, his face haggard 
and pale, cast his eyes round the crowd in search of one 
look of pity or encouragement. Not one responded to his 
hope. 

“ Off with him,” cried one. 

“ Santé marquis!”’ said another. 

“ Diz!” shrieked a third. 

“ Take him to the Conciergerie, 
ment. 

“ Let him have a trial,” cried Gracchus, 

“ Dost thou wish to join him?’ said one of the sans. 


” put in Charles Cle 





In a few minutes | 


culottes, menacingly. 

“ Will no man save me from these devils?” cried the 

Count, in a faint voice; “ I am a true patriot.” 

“ A ci-devant,” answered one, 

“ An aristocrat.”’ 

“A spy.”” 

“ T ama true patriot ; ask Danton, ask Robespierre”— 
“ Silence, liar,’’ thundered the sans-culotte who had 
threatened Charles and Gracchus, kicking the stool from 
/under him, 

The Count whirled round with a convulsive shudder; 
and, when the rope hung straight and steady, he was a 
' corpse. 

Charles Clement and Graechus returned to the shop, 
where they found Miranda weeping in the arms of Marie 
| Ledru, 

M, Broun had hurried away with the Duke and Adela, 
while the above tragedy was taking place. 

“ Close the shop,” said Charles, sombrely, * and let us 
discuss the means of saving our friends.” 

The shop was rapidly closed, to open no more; andall 
gathered round a table. 

“Not to have let me go with them,” said Miranda, 
sobbing. 

“You shall soon be with her,’’ exclaimed Charles, 
kindly ; “ there is no evidence against them. Let us low 
no time. Ledru, see the Countess home, while I go # 
Robespierre’s.”’ 

“ And I to Danton,” said Gracchus, 

And they went out, 














MACAULAY’S IIISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


Tus work has been preceded in the world by many | 
skilful preparatives. Small paragraphs in the miscel- 
laneous columns of newspapers have informed their 
readers that the Honourable Mr. Macaulay was engaged | 
in writing a history of England, and new sets came | 
forth regularly whenever the previous announcement 
was supposed to have completed the round. Even Mr. 





Macaulay's defeat at Edinburgh was made subservient 


{{ to the suecess of his great work. Edinburgh had d 
graced itself—but the gain would fall to Rieland and 
the world, in the possession of a history that woul 
fascinate and instruct mankind through many 
ages, and in all lands. Few works of any deseri 
have been so much talked of before their appearances 
this history. Great tact was exhibited in this 


of advertising, and it has been eminently successful i 
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start for a work which is designed to 
be a standard book. “Since the publication of the first 
edition, equal curiosity has been shown regarding the 
terms made between the author and his publishers. 
Six hundred pounds per annum for ten years was an- 
nounced, by almost every journal in the kingdom, as 
the sum paid for the copyright. The Literary Gazette 
offered a correction of this statement, after it had been | 
universally copied, without: specifying the real terms. 
According to its version the work has been eminently 
successful. The sale of three thousand copiesof an histo- 
rical and expensive work, in a few days, evinces a very 
general interest in the author or in his subject. The ex- 
haustion of an edition in a week is atribute of no ordi- 
nary character to the genius of an author, and sufficiently 
attests his popularity. The compliment is enhanced 
when the work is of a permanent character, that may 
be expected to sell and to be reprinted for centuries. 
The two volumes published are merely an earnest of 
those which are to come. The first volume is par- 
tially occupied by a treatise on English history to the 
accession of James the Second. The real history 
commences with that reign, and the second volume 
terminates with the ‘accession of William and Mary. 
The period comprehended in the two volumes is there- 
fore not four years; and, as Mr. Macaulay intends to 
write the history of England “down to a time which is 
within the memory of men still living,’’ we may autici- 
pate volumes to fill a large library, if a space be allowed 
in his history to the period from 1688 to the begin- 
ningof the present century, in proportion with that given 
to the few years already discussed. 





The author’s fame as an essayist and an orator has 
led to high expectations of this work; and in sanniy | 
respects they are not disappointed. Some parties be-| 
lieved that the writer’s political bearings would appear | 
in his history. The historian had, probably, similar 
fears for himself; and the volumes exhibit a laborious | 
anxiety to avoid partiality or prejudice. The result | 
produced by this anxiety to be just, is a cold and pas-| 
sionless work. The style is chaste and regular, but | 
not often eloquent. It moves on in an even current, | 
on which scarcely a ripple appears. The minute fea- 
tures of society, and the events that changed the fate 
of nations, are traced with the same undeviating and 
unimpassioned calmness. The characters of Titus Oates 
and of John Bunyan are sketched in exactly the same 
style. The book is framed on the principle of a 
judge’s charge to the jury in an interesting case. Every 
important fact is briefly but clearly stated. Its bear- 
ug is plainly exhibited, but as if the deduction by no 
means affected the reasoner. The various views that 
might be formed of leading events are skilfully ba- 
lanced, and occasionally the reader is left to form the 
deduct ‘ons—to pronounce the judgment; which is in- 
dicated in a manner that cannot be mistaken, and yet 

not stated. In other instances, the historian ap- 


pears not to have definitely decided in his own mind 
—the case is doubtful—the benefit of the doubt can 
hardly be given to either of two parties, where both are 
equally interested; and the reader must trust to his 
own undirected discrimination, or, as is more likely, 
will trust to his prejudice in forming a decision. 

The sculptor’s skill in the execution of a regular and 
symmet statue will be admired, while yet we feel 
the want of vitality in the work. A faultless form is 
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placed before us, but it is a mockery of life. . Regu- 
larity is not beauty. We doubt whether perfect re- 
gularity be far removed from plainness; and this work 
is constructed on a regular style. An artistical atmo- 
sphere surrounds every page. We want the free out- 
pourings of the writer’s heart. He seems to talk with 
us under restraint ; not from fear to speak truth, but 
from the dread that, in speaking resolutely, he seem 
to compromise the office of the judge. The style adopt- 
ed resembles the flowing of a deep broad river, on 
whose breast no obstacle breaks the strong current. 
It displays a firm resolve, strongly enforced, never to 
swerve to any side—never to suffer events to mar its 
progress—but to bear down everything in its way, and 
yet not to make an effort or a noise in its task. This 
is a richer scene than the brawling current of the 
mountain stream; but man forgets its riches, and 
longs for the excitement of the white rapids, and the 
deep dark whirlpools that are formed beneath them, 

Our opinion will not be universally entertained. 
Men have their idols in history, of whom they dislike 
to hear the truth. We may therefore expect to find 
the work assailed by indiscriminating partisans of the 
different parties. Many persons are not prepared to 
hear that Cromwell committed any error, or had any 
ambitious motives; and many more have placed Charles 
I. in the calendar of saints and the list of mar- 
tyrs. Mr. Macaulay will displease all extreme parti- 
sans, because he has laboured, we believe successfully, 
to divest himself of partisanship, and produced an 
estimate of public men and historical events, if not 
completely free from the influence of political feeling, 
yet containing the latter in quantities so limited as to 
be altogether imperceptible. 

Mr. Macaulay assumes at once that he has to nar- 
rate not only great political events, but also to trace 
the current of domestic and social history—to “ por- 
tray the manners of successive gencrations ;” to mark 
their advancement in arts, literature, and religion; to 
exhibit the influence of progress on individual and 
national prosperity ; and to paint for us a true and 
faithful panorama of England, with its many shifting 
scenes, during all the remarkable years included with- 
in his plan. The theme selected by Mr. Macaulay, for 
the great work with which his name will be hereafter 
linked, is one of the noblest that secular history 
affords. The struggles of this nation through suffering 
to escape from tyranny—the character of the men who 
watched over the infancy of constitutional freedom— 
the enmity of the cavaliers and the roundheads—the 
close commingling of religious differences with all the 
political principles of the revolution—the wise admi- 
nistration of William and Mary—the brilliant reign of 
Anne—the arrival of the Hanoverians—the perpetual 
interventions of England with continental business— 
the long and frightful list of blood and treasure sacri- 
ficed in these wars—the gradual outs ing of our 
influence over the globe—the foundation of the mag- 
nificent Indian empire—the loss of the New England 
provinces—the first revolution of France —its influence 
upon England and upon the world—are only a few 
points in the map that he undertakes to The 
immense social changes since the time of James II. to 
the middle reign of George III.—the rebellions in 
Scotland and in Ireland—their consequences 0B #0- 


ciety—the increase of our commerce, our 


tures, and the gradual change wrought by them in the 
manners and customs of the nation—the deeds of union 
—the secret arrangements by which they were accom- 
plished—form only a few of the leading features in 
our strictly domestic life, that might each occupy vo- 
lumes. The task is gigantic. 


doubtedly all the aid that can be afforded, not only by | 
the researches of previous historians, but from the| 


public and State papers. He is cheered onwards by the 
sense of a high reputation, and encouraged by the re- 
ception afforded to his past volumes; and yet there are 
not many men who would voluntarily make the pro- 
mises that he has given. 


The history of one great nation is undoubtedly, to| 


a large extent, the history of others. An estimate of 


sketch of those politicians with whom they were con-| 


| 
j 


nected, These circumstances increase the magnitude | 
of the work, and the difficulty of its careful perform- | 


ance. In the two volumes before us, this secondary | 
department is not slurred over carelessly. They are) 
enriched by copious statements regarding the policy of| 


foreign powers, the characteristics of their statesmen, | 


and the objects contemplated by them. 
spects the volumes could not have been more complete | 
without great disadvantage, and they could not have | 
been circumscribed without material loss. Mr. Ma-| 
caulay has himself stated the leading topics of his, 
work in the first two pages, which we copy :— 


“T purpose to write the History of England from the accession | 
of King James the Second down to a time which is within the | 
memory of men still living. 1 shall recount the errors which, | 
in a few months, alienated a loyal gentry and priesthood from | 
the House of Stuart. I shall trace the course of that Revolution 
which terminated the long struggle between our sovereigns and 
their parliaments, and bound up together the rights of the people | 
and the title of the reigning dynasty. I shall relate how the| 
new settlement was, during many troubled years, successfully | 
defended against foreign and domestic enemies ; how, under that 
settlement, the authority of law and the security of property were 
found to be compatible with a liberty of discussion and of indi- 
vidual action never before known; how, from the auspicious 
union of order and freedom, sprang a prosperity of which the 
annals of human affairs had furnished no example ; how our 





country, from a state of ignominious vassalage, rapidly rose to | | 


the place of umpire among European powers ; how her opulence 
and her martial glory grew together; how, by wise and resolute 
good faith, was gradually established a public credit fruitful of 
marvels Which to the statesman of any former age would have 
seemed incredible; how a gigantic commerce gave birth to a 
maritime power, compared with which every other maritime 
power, ancient or modern, sinks into insignificance ; how Scot- 
land, after ages of enmity, was at lefigthunited to England, not | 
merely by legal bonds, but by indissoluble ties of interest and | 
affection ; how, in America, the British colonies rapidly became | 
far mightier and wealthier than the realms which Cortes and | 
Pizarro had added to the dominions of Charles the Fifth; how, | 
in Asia, British adventurers founded an empire not less splendid, | 
and more durable, than that of Alexander. 

“Nor will it be less my duty faithfully to record disasters | 
mingled with triumphs, and great national crimes and follies far | 
more humiliating than any disaster. It will be seen that even | 
what we justly account our chief blessings were not without alloy. | 
It will be seen that the system which effectually secured our 
liberties against the encroachments of kingly power gave birth 
to @ new class of abuses from which absolute monarchies are 
exempt. It will be seen that, in consequence partly of unwise 
interference, and partly of unwise neglect, the increase of wealth 
and the extension of trade produced, together with immense 
good, some evils from which poor and rude societies are free. It 
will be seen how, in two important dependencies of the Crown, 
wrong was followed by just retribution; how impradence and 
obstinacy broke the ties which bound the North American colo- 
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the character of statesmen includes necessarily a 
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_ language all the borrowings from the Latin, and the 








nies to the parent state; how Ireland, cursed by the domina. 
tion of race over race, and of religion over religion, remained 
indeed a member of the empire, but a withered and distorted 
member, adding no strength to the body politic, and re 
proachfully pointed at by all who feared or envied the greatness 
of England. Yet, unless I greatly deceive myself, the general 
effect of this chequered narrative will be to excite thankfulness 
'/in all religious minds, and hope in the breasts of all patriots, 
For the history of our country daring the last hundred and sixty 
years is eminently the history of physical, of moral, and of in. 
tellectual improvement. ‘Those who compare the age on which 
their lot has fallen with a golden age which exists only in their 
imagination may talk of degeneracy and decay: but no man who 
is correctly informed as to the past will be disposed to take 
morose or desponding view of the present.” 


There are many opinions stated by the author from 
which men, perhaps better informed on particular 
points, will dissent. He holds that Britain “received 
only a faint tincture of Roman arts and letters ;” that 
we have no “magnificent remains of Latin porches and 
aqueducts ;”” that “no writer of British birth is ree. 
koned among the masters of Latin poetry and elo- 
quence ;” and that “in our island the Latin appears 
never to have superseded the old Gallic speech, and 
could not stand against the Anglo-Saxon.”’ 

We need hardly remark that these statements are 
all erroneous. “Our” Anglo-Saxon speech is largely 
‘founded on the Latin tongue. Take from the sentence 
in which Latin is declaimed all its derivatives, and 
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the meaning will be very obscure. Take from our 
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balance will be of limited value. 
The small account taken of Britain by the fragments 
of the great Roman empire, for many years after its 
separation, is in itself sufficient evidence that Rome 
had exhausted Britain. On the departure of the Ro- 
‘mans, they left a dependent people within the pale, 
unable to struggle against the hardy tribes who had 
preserved their independence in the rocky regions of 
the North and West. The conversion of the Angle 
Saxons to Christianity is deemed by the historian the 
first appearance of light in our history. Many of the 
Saxon immigrations were, however, to a land in which 
Christianity prevailed, for the conversion of these is- 
lands was commenced at an early period in ecclesiasté 
cal history. 
The contempt entertained towards our ancestors by 
the inhabitants of more advanced fragments of the 
empire is expressed in a passage which we quote :— 
| The continental kingdoms which had risen on the ruins of 
the Western Empire, kept up some intercourse with those eastem 
provinces, where the ancient civilization, though slowly 
away under the influence of misgovernment, might still 
and instruct barbarians, where the Court still exhibited thé 
splendour of Diocletian and Constantine, where the public buil® 
ings were still adorned with the sculptures of Polycletus and the 
paintings of Apelles, and where laborious pedants, themselte 
destitute of taste, sense, and spirit, could still read and interprt 
the masterpieces of Sophocles, of Demosthenes, and of Piatt 
From this communion Britain was cut off. Her shores were, @ 
the polished race which dwelt by the Bosphorus, objects of # 
mysterious horror, such as that with which the Ionians of tt 
age of Homer had regarded the straits of Seylla and the city @ 
the Laéstrygonian cannibals. There was one province of of 
island in which, as Procopius had been told, the ground Wi 
covered with serpents, and the air was such that no man 
inhale it and live. To this desolate region the spirits of the 
parted were ferried over from the land of the Franks at mi ¢ 
| A strange race of fishermen performed the ghastly office. 
speech of the dead was distinctly heard by the boatmen: 
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weight made the keel sink deep in the water; but their forms 
invisible to mortal eye. Such were the marvels which an 
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historian, the yontemporary of Belisarius, of Simplicius, and of 
Tribonian, gravely related in the rich and polite Constantinople, 

ing the country in which the founder of Constantinople had 
assumed the imperial purple. Concerning all the other pro- 
yinces of the Western Empire we have continuous information. 
It is only in Britain that an age of fable completely separates 
two ages of truth. Odoacer and Totila, Euric and Thrasimand, 
Clovis, Fredegonda, and Brunechild, are historical men and 
women. But Hengist and Horsa, Vortigern and Rowena, Arthur 
and Mordred are mythical persons, whose very existence may be 


questioned, and whose adventures must be classed with those of 


Hercules and Romulus.” 


The opinions formed of this country were not, there- 
fore, very complimentary; but they could only have 
been seriously held by the most ignorant classes, not- 
withstanding the grave historian mentioned in the 
preceding extract; because a country that had been 
long and intimately connected with the Roman Em- 
pire, that had been the residence and been the birth- 
place of some great names in Roman history—that 
had formed the theme of the most classical Roman 
historians—and had occupied the legions of Rome for 
successive generations, could not have been entirely 
forgotten, or merged into a fabulous and mythical 
existence, amongst the learned of even the eastern 
metropolis. The final departure of the Roman armies 
from Britain did not imply the departure of all the 
Romans; and it cannot be doubted that many fami- 
lies partially connected with the Roman race conti- 
nued still to form a part of the population. Mr. 
Macaulay considers that the influence of the priesthood 
in the early ages was advantageous to the people. 
He deems it better that men should be ruled by priests 
than warriors, when they are not in a condition to rule 
themselves. He prefers intellect to brute violence— 
but it is apparent that many of the priests were far 
from being intellectual; and we believe that the sla. 
very of the sword is more easily broken than the bonds 
of superstition. On that account the results of Mr. 
Macaulay’s reasoning may not be deemed quite satis- 
factory by many readers. He also holds that the pil- 
grimages, the crusades, the monasteries, and the su. 
premacy of the Pope, were all productive of great ad- 
vantages — 

_ “The same observations will apply to the contempt with which, 
in the last century, it was fashioaable to speak of the pilgrimages, 
the sanctuaries, the crusades, and the monastic institutions of the 
middle ages. In times when men were scarcely ever induced to 
travel by liberal curiosity, or by the pursuit of gain, it was bet- 
ter that the rude inhabitant of the North should visit Italy and 
the East as a pilgrim, than that he should never see anything but 
those squalid cabins and uncleared woods amidst which he was born. 
In times when life and when female honour were exposed to daily 
nek from tyrants and marauders, it was better that the precinct of 
see should be regarded with an irrational awe, than that there 
en be no refuge inaccessible to cruelty and licentiousness. 
a times when statesmen were incapable of forming extensive 
— combinations, it was better that the Christian nations 
then oy = united for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, 
conan — 8 — one by one, be overwhelmed by the Ma- 
ae why ~a iatever reproach may, at a later period, 
en justly thrown on the indolence and luxury of religious 

orders, it was surely good that, in an age of ignorance and vio- 
am ets should be quiet cloisters and gardens in which the 
peace could be safely cultivated, in which gentle and con- 
ym natures could find an asylum, in which one brother 
iaienes tae in transeribing the Aineid of Virgil, and 
ehphed nena — the Analytics of Aristotle, in which he 
commie genius for art might illuminate a martyrology or carve 
x, aad in which he who had a turn for natural philosophy 

might make experiments on the properties of plants and minerals. 
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huts of a miserable peasantry, and the castles of a ferocious 
aristocracy, European society would have consisted merely of 
beasts of burden and beasts of prey. The Church has many 
times been compared by divines to that ark of which we read 
in the book of Genesis; but never was the resemblance more 
perfect than daring that evil time when she alone rode, amidst 
darkness and tempest, on the deluge beneath which all the great 
works of ancient power and wisdom lay entombed, bearing within 
her that feeble germ from which a second and more glorious 
civilization was to spring. 

“ Even the spiritual supremacy arrogated by the Pope was, in 
the dark ages, productive of far more good than evil. Its effect 
was to unite the nations of Western Europe in one great com- 
monwealth. What the Olympian chariot course and the Pythian 
oracle were to all the Greek cities, from Trebizond to Marseilles, 
Rome and her bishop were to all Christians of the Latin com- 
munion, from Calabria to the Hebrides. Thus grew up senti- 
ments of enlarged benevolence. laces separated from each other 
by seas and mountains, acknowledged a fraternal tie, and a com. 
mon code of public law. Even in war, the cruelty of the con, 
queror was not seldom mitigated by the recollectiOn that he ang 
his vanquished enemies were all members of one great federation.» 


History produces examples sufficient to establish the 
occurrence of all these advantages in many instances; but 
a contra account is also presented by history in the nu- 
merous examples of evils originating from the same 
source; of ignorance perpetuated bythe junctionof eccle- 
siastical and political rulers; and of tyranny, feudalism 
and villeinage consecrated by the blessing of the Church, 
The Christianity of the period when the Moors held fer- 
tile provinces of Southern Europe, and the Turks 
overran the East, was a most powerful species of free- 
masonry, that aided to soothe internal quarrels, to 
break the bitter spirit prevalent amongst feudal chief- 
tains, and extended to their followers; but the effect 
always disappeared with the common danger, and the 
bitterest hostility was resumed when the common 
foe was repulsed and vanquished. 

The admission of the Anglo-Saxons into the spiritual 
confederation of Rome, and the pilgrimages undertaken 
by the wealthy amongst them, were calculated, accord- 
ing to Mr. Macaulay, to advance their civilization; but 
a new power appeared in English history, destined to 
change the character of the nations of Britain, rent 
and exhausted by the long and cruel Danish wars; — 

“The Normans were then the foremost race of Christendom, 
Their valour and ferocity had made them conspicuous among the 
rovers whom Scandinavia had sent forth to ravage Western Europe, 
Their sails were long the terror of both coasts of the channel, 
Their arms were repeatedly carried far into the heart of the Car, 
lovingian empire, and were victorious under the walls of Maes- 
tricht and Paris. At length one of the feeble heirs of Charlemagne 
ceded to the strangers a fertile province, watered by a noble river, 
and contiguous to the sea, which was their favourite element. In 
that province they founded a mighty state, which gradually extend- 
ed its influence over the neighbouring principalities of Britany and 
Maine. Without laying aside that dauntless valour which had 
been the terror of every land from the Elbe to the Pyrenees, the 
Normans rapidly acquired all, and more than all, the knowledge and 
refinement which they found in the country where they settled, 
Their courage secured their territory against foreign invasion. 
They established internal order, such as had long been unknown 
in the Frank empire. They embraced Christianity, and with Chris- 
tianity they learned a great part of what the clergy had to 
They abandoned their native speech, and adopted the 
tongue, in which the Latin was the predominant 
speedily raised their new language to a dignity and 
which it had never before possessed. They 
jargon; they ee in writing; and they 
lation, in poetry, im romance, renounced 
intem to which all the shit Wagan of the great 
man family were too much inclined. The polite luxury of 
Norman presented a striking contrast to the coarse 
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" brated through Christendom as the bravest and most generous of 


his magnificence, not in huge piles of food and hogsheads 
strong drink, but in large and stately edifices, rich armour, 
gallant horses, choice falcons, well-ordered tournaments, banquets 
delicate rather than abundant, and wines remarkable rather for 
their exquisite flavour than for their intoxicating power. That 
chivalrous spirit which has exercised so powerful an influence on 
the politics, morals, and manners of all the European nations, 
was found in the highest exaltation among the Norman nobles. 
Those nobles were distinguished by their graceful bearing and in- 
sinuating address. They were distinguished also by their skill 
in negotiation, and by a natural eloquence which they assiduously 
cultivated. It was the boast of one of their historians that the 
Norman gentlemen were orators from the cradle. But their 
chief fame was derived from their military exploits. Every couutry, 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Dead Sea, witnessed the prodigies 
of their discipline and valour, One Norman knight, at the head 
of a handful of warriors, scattered the Celts of Connaught. 
Another founded the monarchy of the Two Sicilies, and saw the 
emperors, both of the East and of the West fly before his arms. 
A third, the Ulysses of the first crusade, was invested by his fel- 
low soldiers with the sovereignty of Antioch; and a fourth, the | 
Tancred whose name lives in the great poem of Tasso, was cele- | 
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the champions of the Holy Sepulchre. 

“ The vicinity of so remarkable a people early began to pro- | 
duce an effect on the public mind of England. Before the Con- | 
quest, English princes received their education in Normandy. | 
English sees and Fnglish estates were bestowed on Normans. | 
Norman French was familiarly spoken in the palace of neers 
minster. The Court of Rouen seems to have been to the Court 
of Edward the Confessor what the Court of Versailles long after- | 
wards was to the Court of Charles the Second.” 


The battle of Hastings, its consequences, and the} 
danger to which England was exposed of becoming a) 
mere French province, are summarily stated—and then | 
we have the manner of its delivery, by the weakness, 
and not the power, of an English monarch. A weak 
king was, in more than one instance of its history, a 
blessing to England :— 


“England owes her cscape from such calamities to an event | 
which her historians have generally represented as disastrous. | 
Her interest was so directly opposed to the interest of her rulers, 
that she had no hope but in their errors and misfortunes. The'| 
talents and even the virtues of her six first French kings were a | 
curse to her. The follies and vices of the seventh were her sal- 
vation. Had John inherited the great qualities of his father, of | 
Henry Beauclerc, or of the Conqueror—nay, had he even pos- 
sessed the martial courage of Stephen or of Richard, and had the 
King of France at the same time been as incapable as all the 
other successors of Hugh Capet had been, the house of I’lanta- 
genet must have risen to unrivalled ascendancy in Europe. But, 
just at this conjunctare, France, for the first time since the death 
of Charlemagne, was governed by a prince of great firmness and 
ability. On the other hand, England, which, since the battle of 
Hastings, had been ruled generally by wise statesmen, always by | 
brave soldiers, fell under the dominion of a trifler and a coward. | 
From that moment her prospects brightened. Jolin was driven 
from Normandy. The Norman woble€ were compelled to make | 
their election between the island and the continent. Shut up by | 
the sea with the people whom they had hitherto oppressed and | 
despised, they gradually came to regard England as their country, | 
and the English as their countrymen. The two races, so long | 
hostile, soon found that they had common interests and common | 
enemies. Both were alike aggrieved by the tyranny of a bad 
king. Both were alike indignant at the favour shown by the 
Court to the natives of Poitou and Aquitaine. The great-grand- 
sons of those who had fought under William, and the great- 
grandsons of those who had fought under Harold, began to draw 
near to each other in friendship; and the first pledge of their re- 
conciliation was the great charter, won by their united exertions, 
and framed for their common benelfit.” 


“ Here,” says Mr. Macaulay, “ commences the his- 
tory of the English nation.’” He recognises this point 
as the real mecting and fusion of the various races in- 
habiting the open counties of England into one people. 

To the influence of religion Mr. Macaulay attri- 
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| tions were often of terrible importance, and they wet 











butes the triumph of the people over the Plantagenets 
at one time, and over the Stuarts at anofher :— 


“It would be most unjust not to acknowledge that the chief 
agent in these two great dcliverances was religion; and it may 
perhaps be doubted whether a purer religion might not have beea 
found a less efficient agent. The benevolent spirit of the Chris. 
tian morality is undoubtedly adverse to distinctions of caste. But 
to the Church of Rome such distinctions are peculiarly odious, 
for they are incompatible with other distinctions which are essen. 
tial to her system. She ascribes to every priest a mysterious dig. 
nity which entitles him to the reverence of every layman; and she 
does not consider any man as disqualified, by reason of his natiog 
or of his family, for the priesthood. Her doctrines respecting the 
sacerdotal character, however erroneous they may be, have re. 
peatedly mitigated some of the worst evils which ean afflict society, 
That superstition cannot be regarded as unmixedly noxious, which, 
in regions cursed by the tyranny of race over race, creates ag 
aristocracy altogether independent of race, inverts the relation 
between the oppressor and the oppressed, and compels the here. 
ditary master to kneel before the spiritual tribunal of the heredj. 
tary bondman. To this day, in some countries where negro 
slavery exists, Popery appears in advantageous contrast to other 










































|| forms of Christianity, It is notorious that the antipathy between 
|| the European and African races is by no means so strong at Rio 


Janeiro as at Washington. In our own country this peculiarity 
of the Roman Catholic system produced, during the middle ages, 
many salutary effects, It is true that, shortly after the battle of 
Hastings, Saxon prelates and abbots were violently deposed, and 
that ecclesiastical adventurers from the continent were intruded 
by hundreds into lucrative benefices. Yet, even then, pious di- 
vines of Norman blood raised their voices against such a violation 
of the constitution of the Church, refused to accept mitres from 
the hands of the Conqueror, and charged him on the peril of his 
soul not to forget that the vanquished islanders were his fellow. 
Christians. The first protector whom the English found among 
the dominant caste was Archbishop Anselem. At a time when the 
English name was a reproach, and when all the civil and military 
dignitaries of the kingdom were supposed to belong exclusively 
to the countrymen of the Conqueror, the despised race learned, 
with transports of delight, that one of themselves, Nicholas 
Breakspear, had been elevated to the Papal throne, and had held 
out his foot to be kissed by ambassadors sprung from the noblest 
houses of Normandy. It was a national as well as a religious 
fecling that drew great multitudes to the shrine of Becket, 
first Englishman who, since the Conquest, had been terrible to 
foreign tyrants. A successor of Becket was foremost among t 
who obtained that charter which secured at once the privileges 
the Norman barons, and of the Saxon yeomanry. How greats 
part the Catholic ecclesiastics subsequently had in the abolition 
of villenage, we learn from the unexceptionable testimony of 
Sir Thomas Smith, one of the ablest Protestant counsellors of 
Elizabeth. When the dying slaveholder asked for the last 
craments, his spiritual attendants regularly adjured him, as be 
loved his soul, to emancipate his brethren for whom Christ hal 
died. So successfully had the Church used her formidable me 
chinery, that, before the Reformation came, she had enfranchisel | 
almost all the bondmen in the kingdom except her own, who, & 
do her justice, seem to have been very tenderly treated.” 


But England unfortunately did not finish her com 
nection with France when the Barons defeated John’ 
at Runnymede. The Kings of England claimed the 
crown of France. Many noble families held fair poe 
sessions in that country. The wars between the ma 
























almost incessant ; while the expensive victories gained 
by England added nothing to her wealth, but used mp 
her resources :— vn 


“A period of more than a hundred years followed, dariag 
which the chief object of the English was to establish, by fom 
of arms, a great empire on the continent. The claim of Edwat 
to the inheritance occupied by the House of Valois was a las 
in which it might seem that his subjects were little interesitt | 
But the passion for conquest spread fast from the prince to 
people. The war differed widely from the wars which the F 
tagenets of the twelfth century had waged against the 
of Hugh Capet. For the success of Henry the Second, of 
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Richard the First, would have made England a province of France. 
The effect of the successes of Edward the Third and of Henry 
the Fifth was to make France, for a time, a province of England. 
The disdain with which, in the twelfth century, the conquerors 
from the continent had regarded the islanders, was now retorted | 
by the islanders on the people of the continent. Every yeoman | 
from Kent to Northumberland valued himself as one of a race | 
horn for victory and dominion, and looked down with scorn on 
the nation before which his ancestors hadtrembled. Even those | 
knights of Gascony and Guienne, who had fought gallantly under | 
the Black Prince, were regarded by the English as men of an 
inferior breed, and were contemptuously excluded from honour- 
able and lucrative commands. In no long time our ancestors 
altogether lost sight of the original ground of quarrel. They 
to consider the crown of France as a mere appendage to 
the crown of England; and when, in violation of the ordinary 
law of succession, they transferred the crown of England to the 
house of Lancaster, they seem to have thought that the right of 
Richard the Second to the crown of France passed, as of course, 
to that house. The zeal and vigour which they displayed pre- 
sent a remarkable contrast to the torpor of the French, who were | 


far more deeply interested in the event of the struggle. The | 
greatest victories recorded in the history of the middle ages were | 
gained at this time, against great odds, by the English armies. | 
Vietories, indeed, they were of which a nation may justly be | 
proud ; for they are to be attributed to the moral superiority of | 
the victors, a superiority which was most striking in the lowest 
ranks. The knights of England found worthy rivals in the} 
knights of France. Chandos encountered an equal foe in Du | 
Gacselin. But France had no infantry that dared to face the 

English bows and bills. A French king was brought prisoner | 
to London. An English king was crowned at Paris. The ban- | 
ner of Saint George was carried far beyond the Pyrenees and the | 
Alps. On the south of the Ebro the English won a great battle, | 
which for a time decided the fate of Leon and Castile; and the | 
English companies obtained a termble pre-eminence among the | 
bands of warriors who let out their weapons for hire to the princes 

aad commonwealths of Italy.” 


England has invariably suffered from connection with | 
continental wars, and the latter have been almost invari- | 
able consequences from the supremacy of continental | 
families. The French or Norman race of kings weak- | 
ened the country by an expenditure of blood and | 





‘Itrust them existed over all their dominions. 
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The malignancy that long existed, and -is not yet 
entirely destroyed, in the feelings and policy of the two 
nations, must be traced to the same source. It was 
the production of our foreign kings, the fruit of their 
ambition. It lost to us the New England provinees; 
to France all that the enterprise of her early colonists 
had gained. The Bourbons wrested the United States 
from Britain, and they lost the crown of France, and 


lone of them lost his head, from the example of suec- 


cessful revolution that they materially assisted to 
produce. 

The infatuation of the Stuart family was equally 
calamitous. They made their own overthrow. No 


|royal house had brighter prospects in Europe during 


their time. ‘They united rival nations. Out of ages 
of enmity, and of rivals whose hatred was rancorous, 
they had formed one state. A strong disposition to 
Small 
infractions of constitutional rights would have been 
tolerated. ‘Their empire would have extended rapidly 
in the west. The riches of the east would have been 
brought into their treasury. All these advantages 
were sacrificed to a boundless pride; and the German 
kings came in. Happily, Hanover was a small state. 
It had no power to attract its rulers from, England ; 
but it drew subsidies and armies into continental wars, 
and the final account was squared in 1815. 

Hanover is now disunited from the British crown. 
The Queen is the first exclusively British monareh since 
the Stuarts fled. Our statesmen have less temptation 
now than at any former period to mingle in continental 
quarrels; and they should be compelled to preserve a 
strict neutrality in continental events, for the lives and 
money which we have expended on them might have 
civilized half the globe. 

The historian, at this period, which he considers the 
commencement of the English nation, properly intro- 





treasure that cannot now be calculated, in those French | 


duces a short dissertation on the English constitution 


quarrels in which the English nation had either no in- | ‘and government. ‘The latter he describes as “one of 


terest whatever, or had an interest in being defeated. || 
The splendid victories of the English in France would | 
have produced lamentable results for the people, if they 
had not been counterbalanced by subsequent’ losses. | 
The Maid of Orleans should be an English heroine. | 
London owes to her memory a silver statue. Waterloo 
Bridge is not overcrowded, and the erection of a memo- | 
rial to the Maid of Orleans there would be a peace- 
offering. The French wars prevented the English from 
attending to the progress of their affairs in Treland. | 
They increased the enmity between the Scotch and 
the English nations, France kept the Scottish Court | 
in its interest, that a thorn might be ever ready for | 
England. _Flodden was the fruit of that pernicious’ 
imfluence in the counsels of Holyrood. We cannot | 
tell now how far indeed these wars assisted to main-| 
tain the independence of Scotland, but we know, une | 
doubtedly, that they reduced the power of England, | 
and retarded the progress of the nation. The people | 
~m nothing to expect from the conquest of France 
Ju’ Provincialism, Even with all the enmity long ex- 
aye between the two nations, England is laid under 
ia. France, at present, by her own absentees ; but 
to the nglish monarchs had substantiated their claims 

throne of France, Paris would probably have 


been their capital, and London would perhaps now 











have rivalled Liverpool in extent and in business, 
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a class of limited monarchies which sprang up in west- 
ern Europe during the middle ages, and which, not- 
withstanding many diversities, bore to one another a 
strong family likeness.” This resemblance he accounts 
for on the ground that these various countries formed 
once part of the same great empire, were overrun and 
conquered by tribes of the same nation, were in com- 
munion with the same Church, and derived their insti- 
tutions “ partly from imperial Rome, partly from Pa- 
pal Rome, partly from the old Germany.” The Eng- 
lish constitution he considers to have been the best, 
and it has endured for the longest period; but it had 
a mortal struggle with the Plantagenets, for, “ during 
the hundred and sixty years which preceded the union 
of the Roses, nine kings reigned in England. Six of 
these nine kings were deposed. Five lost their lives 
as well as their crowns.’ Civil war was the rule 
rather than the exception. The transactions, however 
unconstitutiona], in one part of England, were not 
known in other parts for often a long period. The 
great feudal barons ruled their estates with almost 
regal power. They levied wars against each other 
and against the Crown with the greatest facility. » Mr. 
Macaulay overrates the importance of a standing army 


when he says :— nspi tind 

“A hundred thousand troops, well-disciplined and commanded, 

|| will keep down millions of ploughmen and artisans. A fow 
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regiments of household troops are sufficient to overawe all the 
discontented spirits of a large capital.” 

Statesmen should not base their calculations on 
this opinion, which we believe to be very erroneous. 
Discipline in many circumstances is of the utmost im- 
portance, and may exercise more influence in the deci- 
sion of great battles than numbers, strength, or valour; 
but a civil war, conducted by a determined and out- 
raged people, would not consist of great battles; 
and the charm of discipline is dissolved when the 
army is broken into small parties—is harassed by 
marches and countermarches, by extraordinary duties 
in difficult circumstances, and exposed in a hostile 
country to all the influences of bivouacking without 
the means. The argument, in this country, is happily 
of an abstract character. Those measures that would 
justify civil war are never likely to be attempted; and 
if they were tried, would probably irritate a large por- 
tion of the army. Without, however, reckoning on 
the latter contingency, we have no doubt whatever 
that the hundred thousand troops would speedily dis- 
appear amongst the millions of ploughmen and artisans. 
A few regiments of household troops suffice to keep 
down the discontented spirits of a large capital merely 
because they are few; and the great majority of the 
people believe, with Mr. Macaulay, that civil war in 
England must be attended by results so disastrous that 
few persons would be inclined to risk them, unless in 
an extremity which, as we have already stated, is most 
unlikely ever to occur, because “al/ classes” are 
pledged to prevent it in everything that men value 





and possess. We quote an estimate of its results :— 


“It is no exaggeration to say that a civil war of a week on 
English ground would now produce disasters which would be felt | 
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of France, and was “ crushed.’’ The second commenced 
in England, and, spreading to Bohemia, was, “ by the 
unsparing use of fire and sword,” arrested, and turned 
back. “Nor,” says Mr. Macaulay, “is this much to 
be regretted.’’ He adds:— 


“The sympathies of a Protestant, it is true, will naturally be 
on the side of the Albigensians and of the Lollards. Yet an en. 
lightened and temperate Protestant will, perhaps, be disposed to 
doubt whether the success either of the Albigensians or of the 
Lollards, would, on the whole, have promoted the happiness and 
virtue of mankind. Corrupt as the Church of Rome was, there 
is reason to believe that, if that Church had been overthrown 
in the twelfth or even in the fourteenth century, the vacant 
space would have been occupied by some system more corrupt 
still. There was then, through the greater part of Burope, 
very little knowledge, and that little was confined to the clergy, 
Not one man in five hundred could have spelled his way 
through a psalm. Books were few and costly. The art of 
printing was unknown. Copies of the Bible, inferior in beauty 
and clearness to those which every cottager may now command, 
sold for prices which many priests could not afford to give, 
It was obviously impossible that the laity should search the 
Scriptures for themselves. It is probable, therefore, that, as 
soon as they had put off one spiritual yoke, they would have 
put on another, and that the power lately exercised by the clergy 
of the Charch of Rome would have passed to a far worse class of 
teachers. The sixteenth century was comparatively a time of 
light. Yet, even in the sixteenth century, a considerable num 
ber of those who quitted the old religion followed the first eonf. 
dent and plausible guide who offered himself, and were soon led 
into errors far more serious than those which they had renounced, 
Thus Matthias and Kniperdolirg, apostles of lust, robbery, and 
murder, were able for a time to rule great cities. In a darker 
age such false prophets might have founded empires, and Chris. 
tianity might have been distorted into a cruel and licentious super. 
stition, more noxious not only than Popery, but even than 
Islamism.” 


The historian is a Protestant. He prefers and de- 
fends the freedom of Protestantism. We must keep 


from the Hoang-Ho to the Missouri, and of which the traces would | 
be discernible at the distance of a century. In such a state of | 
society resistance must be regarded as acure more desperate than | 
almost any malady which can afflict the State. In the middle! 
ages, on the contrary, resistance was an ordinary remedy for | 


this in view when estimating his argument that the 
suppression of the Albigensians and Lollards, “ by the 
unsparing use of fire and sword,’’ is “ not much to be 
regretted.’ The statement, that we are not much te 
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political distempers, a remedy which was always at hand, and | 
which, though doubtless sharp at the moment, produced no deep | 
or lasting ill effects. If a popular chief raised his standard in a| 
popular cause, an irregular army could be assembled in a day. | 
Regular army there was none. Every man had a slight tincture of | 
soldiership, and searcely any man more than aslight tincture. The | 


national wealth consisted chiefly in flocks and herds, in the har- | 


vest of the year, and in the simple buildings inhabited by the 
people. All the furniture, the stock of shops, the machinery, 
which could be found in the peal was of less value than the 


regret it, because a worse thing than the supremacy of 
Rome might have been established, is extremely illogical, 
It amounts to this, that we are not to regret a crime 
on account of a probability! Even the probability itself 
is not established as a good probability requires to be 
supported. The argument is immeasurably worse 
than the doctrine that the end sanctifies the means. The 
end in this case is not certain, but only probable, while 
the means are certainly and lamentably criminal. 


property which some single parishes now contain. Manufactures | 
were rade, credit almost unknown. Society, therefore, recovered | 
from the shock as soon as the actual conflict was over. The 
calamities of civil war were confined to the slaughter on the field | 


probability is not, we think, of greater importance thaa 
a shadowy supposition. The Christian Church we 


of battle, and to a few subsequent executions and confiscations. 
In a week the peasant was driving his team, and the esquire 
flying his hawks, over the field of Towton, or of Bosworth, as if 


no extraordinary event had interrupted the regular course of | 


human life.” 

The aristocracy of England is comparatively modern. 

In 1451, it appears that Henry VI. summoned 53 tem- 

peers to meet him in Parliament; while in 1485, 
Henry VII. had only 29 to summon, of whom seve- 
ral were recent creations, The wars of the Roses 
killed them out, and their successors are chiefly 
drawn from the squirearchy. 

Arrived at the seventeenth century, the historian 
traces its wars and troubles to religious rather than 
political quarrels. The revolution originated in the 
reform of religion. The first “ insurrection” against 
the religious supremacy of Rome occurred in the south 


preserved for many centuries prior to the time when 
the supremacy of Rome began to be generally acknoW- 
ledged. ‘The same Church might surely have bee 
preserved at a subsequent date, when books were nét 
at least dearer, and natural corruption not certainly 
stronger, than during the first century of Christianity. 
The same argument might be used to justify persecution 
now. Mr. Macaulay considers the Reformation an “i 
estimable blessing’’ at its proper date. It is a truth@ 
a falsehood—good or bad at any date; it does mt 
depend upon chronology. Other persons, holding fhe 
Reformation to have been altogether an “ inestimallt 
curse,’ might even lament the employment “ of fie 
and sword for its suppression’? now—or, in some 
quarters of the earth, where intelligence is 
greatly advanced; but yet might add, “nor is te 








success much to be regretted.” We prefer the via 
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of the late Mr. O'Connell, who was not interested, 
certainly, in the spread of Reformation principles, and 
vet protested invariably against “fire and sword’’ as 
instruments not to be used in the enlightenment of 
the conscience. So does Mr. Macaulay. Persecution 
now would find him its uncompromising foe. Per- 
secution he must regard asa crime, but, following this 
opinion to its conclusions, should regret that a crime was 
ever successful. The characters of Kniperdoling and 
Matthias, whom he mentions, have been fairly treated in 
a tale by a friend of ours in the last volume of this 
magazine—a tale which we may say here has more of 
truth than fiction in its composition—but we do not 
want similar men now, after all the progress made in 
literature and printing machinery. 

The Reformation progressed, and the date ap- 
proaches when Mr. Macaulay becomes its zealous sup- 


porter:— 


“From the time when the barbarians overran the Western 
Empire to the time of the revival of letters, the influence of the 
Church of Rome had been generally favourable to science, to 
civilization, and to good government. But during the last three 
centuries, to stunt the growth of the human mind has been her 
chief object. Throughout Christendom, whatever advance has | 
been made in knowledge, in freedom, in wealth, and in the arts 
of life, has been made in spite of her, and has everywhere been 
in inverse proportion to her power. The loveliest and most fer- 
tile provinces of Europe have, under her rule, been sunk in po- 
verty, in political servitude, and in intellectual torpor, while | | 
Protestant countries, once proverbial for sterility and barbarism, | | 
have been turned by skill and industry into gardens, and can 
boast of a long list of heroes and statesmen, philosophers and 
poets. Whoever, knowing what Italy and Scotland naturally are, 
and what, four hundred years ago, they actually were, shall now 
compare the country round Rome with the country round Edin- | 
burgh, will be able to form some judgment as to the tendency of | 
Papal domination, The descent of Spain, once the first among | 
monarchies, to the lowest depths of degradation; the elevation of | | 
Holland, in spite of many natural disadvantages, to a position such 
as no commonwealth so small has ever reached, teach the same | | 
lesson. Whoever passes in Germany from a Roman Catholic to | | 
a Protestant principality, in Switzerland from a Roman Catholic 
to a Protestant canton, in Ireland from a Roman Catholic to a 
Protestant county, finds that he has passed from a lower to a 
higher grade of civilization. On the other side of the Atlantic, 
the same law prevails. The Protestants of the United States || 
have left far behind them the Roman Catholics of Mexico, Peru, || 
and Brazil. The Roman Catholics of Lower Canada remain 
inert, while the whole continent round them is in a ferment 
with Protestant activity and enterprize. The French have doubt- 
less shown an energy and an intelligence which, even when mis- || 
directed, have justly entitled them to be called a great people. | | 
But this apparent exception, when examined, will be found to con- | 
firm the rule ; for, in no country that is called Roman Catholic has || 
the Roman Catholic Church during several generations possessed | | 
60 little authority as in France. 


| 
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“ It is difficult to say whether England owes more to the Roman | | 
Catholic religion or to the Reformation. For the amalgamation | 
of races and for the abolition of villeinage, she is chiefly indebted | 
to the influence which the priesthood in the middle ages exer-| | 
cised over the laity. For political and intellectual freedom, and | _ 
for all the blessings which political and intellectual freedom have | | 
brought in their train, she is chiefly indebted to the great rebel- 
lion of the laity against the priesthood.” 


We may not, perhaps, err in quoting his remarks on 
two or three disputed theological points—and first, 
regarding the opinion of the early English reformers 
on the Episcopacy:— 
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ancient altars of his diocese, and ordered 
administered in the middle of churches, 
Papists irreverently termed oyster boards, 
nounced the clerical garb to be a stage dress, a fool's coat, 
relique of the Amorites, and promised that he would spare no 
labour to extirpate such degrading absurdities. Archbishop 
Grindal long hesitated about accepting a mitre, from dislike of 
what he regarded as the mummery of consecration. Bi 
Parkhurst uttered a fervent prayer that the Church of England 
would propose to herself the Church of Zarich as the absolute 
pattern of a Christian community. Bishop Ponet was of opinion 
that the word bishop should be abandoned to the Papists, and 
that the chief officers of the purified Church should be called 
‘superintendents. When it is considered that none of these pre- 
lates belonged to the extreme section of the Protestant party, it 
cannot be doubted that, if the general sense of that party had been 
followed, the work of reform would have been carried on as un- 
sparingly in England as in Scotland.” 


| The position of the Church of England is very well 
described in a few sentences;— 





. 

“ Among the Presbyterians, the conduct of public worship is, 
to a great extent, left to the minister. Their prayers, therefore, 
are not exactly the same in any two assémblies on the same day, 
or on any two days in the same assembly. In one parish they 
are fervent, eloquent, and full of meaning; in the next parish 
they may be languid or absurd. The priests of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, on the other hand, have, during many generations, 
daily chaunted the same ancient confessions, supplications, and 
thanksgivings, in India and Lithuania, in Ireland and Peru. 
The service, being in a dead language, is intelligible only to the 
learned ; and the great majority of the congregation may be said 
to assist as spectators rather than as auditors. Here again the 
Church of England took a middle course. She copied the Roman 
Catholic forms of prayer, but translated them into the vulgar 
tongue, and invited the illiterate maltitude to join its voice to 
that of the minister.” 


And one extract further will comprehend all that 
we mean to take regarding these doctrinal matters. 
It concerns a question much discussed during late 
years :— 


“When it was objected that a power to bind and to loose, 
altogether distinct from temporal power, had been given by oar 
Lord to his Apostles, the theologians of this school replied that 
the power to bind and to loose had descended, not to the clergy, 
but to the whole body of Christian men, and ought to be exer- 
cised by the chief magistrate, as the representative of the society. 
When it was objected that Saint Paul had spoken of certain 
persons whom the Holy Ghost had made overseers and shep- 
herds of the faithful, it was answered that King Henry was 
the very overseer, the very shepherd, whom the Holy Ghost 
had appointed, and to whom the expressions of Saint Paul 
applied. These high pretensions gave scandal to Protestants 
as well as to Catholics; and the scandal was greatly increased 
when the supremacy which Mary had resigned back to 
Pope was again annexed to the Crown on the accession 
Elizabeth. It seemed monstrous that a woman should be 
chief bishop of a church in which an apostle had forbi 
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even to let her voice be heard. The Queen, therefore, found it 


necessary expressly to disclaim that sacerdotal character which 


her father had assumed, and which, according to Cranmer, had 


the supremacy was explained 
from that which had been fashionable at the Court of Henry. 
Cranmer had declared, in emphatic terms, that God had im- 
mediately committed to Christian princes the whole cure of 
their subjects, as well concerning the administration of God's 
Word for the cure of souls, as concerning the administration of 
things political. The thirty-seventh article of religion, framed 
under Elizabeth, declares, in terms as emphatic, that the minister. 
ing of God’s Word does not belong to princes. The Queen, 
however, still had over the Church « visitatorial power of vast 
and undefined exteut. She was entrusted by Parliament with the 


clesiastical and permitted to delegate hor to 
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Rather than grant to the civil magistrate the absolute power of | 
nominating spiritual pastors, the Church of Rome, in the eleventh 
century, set all Europe on fire. Rather than grant to the civil 
magistrate the absolute power of nominating spiritual pastors, the 
ministers of the Church of Scotland, in our own time, resigned | 
their livings by hundreds. The Church of England had no such | 
scruples, By the royal authority alone her prelates were ap- 
pointed. By the royal authority alone her convocations were 
summoned, regulated, prorogued, aad dissolved. Without the 
royal sanction her canons had no foree. One of the articles of | 
her faith was, that without the royal consent no ecclesiastical | 
council could lawfully assemble. From all her judicatures an 
appeal lay, in the last resort, to the sovereign, even where the 
question was, whether an opinion ought to be accounted hereti- 
cal, or whether the admioistration of a sacrament had been 
valid.” 

The supremacy of a temporal monarch over a Church 
is one of those things not to be reconciled with Scrip-| 
ture; but we arrive now at the junction of England | 
and Scotland under one crown, and the ecclesiastical 
results produced by that event:— 


“Scotland, in becoming part of the British Monarchy, pre- 
served all her dignity. Maving during many generations courage- 
ously withstood the English arms, she was now joined to her 
stronger neighbour on the most honourable terms. She gave a 
king instead of receiving one. She retained her own con- 
stitution and laws. Her tribunals and parliaments remained 
entirely independent of the tribunals and parliaments which 
sat at Westminster. The administration of Scotland was in 
Seottish hands; for no Englishman had any motive to emi- 
grate northwards, and to contend with the shrewdest and most 
pertinacious of all races, for what was to be scraped together in 
the poorest of all treasuries. Meanwhile, Scottish adventurers 
poured southward, and obtained, in all the walks of life, a pro- 
sperity which excited much envy, but which was, in general, only 
the just reward of prudence and industry. Nevertheless, Scotland 
hy no means escaped the fate ordained for every country, which 
is connected but not incorporated with another country of greater 
resources, ‘Though in name an independent kingdom, she was, 
during more than a century, really treated, in many respects, as 
a subject province.” 

Scotland sent England a king, but there was no 
reason to be gratified with the gift. He was one of 
the weakest Stuarts. His grandfather, in the same 
position, with corresponding advantages, would have 
been a man of mark in history. So was the grandson 
for his weakness, and yet we can hardly doubt that his 
accession produced many advantages:— 

“ His cowardice, his childishness, his pedantry, his ungainly 
person and manners, his provincial accent, made him an object of 
derision. Even in his virtues and accomplishments there was 
something eminently unkingly. Thus, during the whole course 
of his reign, all the venerable associations by which the throne 
had long been fenced were gradually losing their strength. 
During two hundred years all the sovereigns who had ruled Eag- 
land, with the single exception of the unfortunate Henry the 
Sixth, had been strong minded, high spirited, courageous, and of 
princely bearing. Almost all had possessed abilities above the 
ordinary level. It was no light thing that, on the very eve of 
the decisive struggle between our kings and their parliaments, 
royalty should be exhibited to the world stammering, slobbering, 
shedding unmanly tears, trembling at a drawn sword, and talking | 
in the style alternately of a buffoon and of a pedagogue.” 


The rapid sketches drawn by the historian of public 
men, in course of his history, are characteristic of the | 
work. The number of persons introduced is neces-| 
sarily great; bat a general estimate of the leading fea- 
tures of character, formed without prejudice, expressed 
concisely and clearly, and valuable to the reader who 
cannot study many works, accompanies the entrance 
of each individual on the narrative, or his final depar- 
ture. The figures cluster thickly around the last 
years of the Stuarts and the Revolution, so that the 

















verdicts on them really occupy a large portion of the 
two volumes. 

During the reign of James the First, Prelatists and 
Puritans were brought into direct collision. The 
strife that in preceding reigns had agitated and sepa- 
rated Romanists and Protestants, was now transferred 
to the two great sections of Protestants. The weak- 
minded monarch had a high idea of the kingly prero- 
gative. He was unwilling to depend on the munifi- 
cence of burghers and yeomen for supplies. The Pre- 
latists flattered his pride, and promoted his views in 
every way. ‘They were staunch sticklers for regal 
prerogatives and divine right. The Puritans were 
undoubtedly most constitutional in their principles, 
but they had a tendency towards republicanism. 
James the First was to try his strength against the 
House of Commons, when his death left the warfare 
to a man of more nerve, of greater ability, and also of 
lower diplomatic and deceptive qualities :— 


“Just at this juncture James died. Charles the First suc- 
ceeded to the throne. He had received from nature a far better 
understanding, a far stronger will, and a far keener and firmer 
temper than his father’s. He had inherited his father’s political 
theories, and was much more disposed than his father to carry 
them into practice. He was, like his father, a zealous Episco- 
palian. He was, moreover, what his father had never been, a 
zealous Arminian, and, though no Papist, liked a Papist much 
better than a Puritan. It would be unjust to deny that Charles 
had some of the qualities of a good, and even of a great prince. 
He wrote and spoke, not, like his father, with the exactness of a 
professor, but after the fashion of intelligent and well-educated 
gentlemen. His taste in literature and art was excellent, his 
manner dignified, though not gracious, his domestic life without 
blemish. Faithlessness was the chief cause of his disasters, and 
is the chief stain on his memory. He was, in truth, impelled 


_|by an incurable propensity to dark and crooked ways. It may 


seem strange that his conscience, which, on occasions of little 
moment, was sufficiently sensitive, should never have reproached 
him with this great vice. But there is reason to believe that 
he was perfidious, not only from constitution and from habit, but 
also on principle. He seems to have learned from the theolo- 
gians whom he most esteemed, that between him and his subjects 
there could be nothing of the nature of mutual contract ; that he 
could not, even if he would, divest himself of his despotic autho- 
rity; and that, in every promise which he made, there was an 
implied reservation that such promise might be broken in ease of 
necessity, and that of the necessity he was the sole judge.” 


Charles began the struggle vigorously, and he was 
met by corresponding energy. Three Parliaments were 
dissolved. The leaders of the opposition were im- 
prisoned. Taxes were levied without the consent of 
the Commons; and still the people and their repre- 
sentatives persevered, until the King conceded their 
principles, and solemuly promised to govern in con- 
formity with constitutional usage. The promise was 
soon forgotten. Parliament was dismissed; and for 
eleven years, from 1629 to 1640, no Parliament met in 
England, while all the supplies were obtained from 
taxes illegally enforeed. The King during this period 
was his own chief adviser; but he had several be 
tools, and the chief amongst them was one who di 
on the scaffold before his master :— sit 

“Thomas Wentworth, successively created Lord Wentworth 
and Earl of Strafford, a man of great abilities, eloquence, and 
courage, but of a cruel and imperious nature, was the counsel 
most trusted in political and military affairs. He had been one 
of the most distinguished members of the opposition, and fet 
towards those whom he had deserted that peculiar malignily 
which has, in all ages, been characteristic of apostates. He:pet 
fectly understood the feelings, the resources, and the polic 


the party to which he Bad lately belonged, and had . 
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vast and deeply-meditated scheme which very nearly confounded 
even the able tactics of the statesmen by whom the House of 
Commons had been directed. To this scheme, in his confiden- 
thal correspondence, he gave the expressive name of ‘ thorough.’ 
[lis object was to do in England all, and more than all, that 
Richelieu was doing in France; to make Charles a monarch as 
absolute as any on the continent; to put the estates and the 
personal liberty of the whole people at the disposal of the crown; 
to deprive the courts of law of all independent authority, even 
ja ordinary questions of civil right betweea man and man, and to 
punish with merciless rigour all who murmured at the acts of the 
Government, or who applied, even in the most decent and regular 
manner, to any tribunal for relief against those acts. 

“This was his end; and he distinctly saw in what manner 
alone this end could be attained. There is, in truth, about all 
his notions a clearness, coherence, and precision which, if he had 
not been pursuing an object pernicious to his country and to his 
kind, would have justly entitled him to high admiration. He 
saw that there was one instrument, and only one, by which his 
vast and daring projects could be carried into execution. That 
instrament was a standing army. To the forming of such an 
army, therefore, he directed all the energy of his strong mind. 
In Ireland, where he was Viceroy, he actually succeeded in estab- 
lishing a military despotism, not only over the aboriginal popu- 
lation, but also over the English colonists, and was able to boast 
that, in that island, the King was absolute as any prince in the 


whole world could be.” 


Strafford had a companion in his policy, whose name 
has been frequently before the public in recent dis- 
cussions. He laboured with still greater zeal for ec- 
clesiastical, than Strafford exhibited for political, con- 
formity. No man, perhaps, wrought more effectually 
to ruin the cause of Charles than Laud; and, if the 
truth were fairly stated, he is more blameable for the 
monarch’s death than any of the Parliamentary mem- 
bers by whom he was tried :— 

“ The ecclesiastical administration was, in the meantime, prin- 
cipally directed by William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury. Of 
all the prelates of the Anglican Church, Laud had departed fur- 
thest from the principles of the Reformation, and had drawn 
nearest to Rome. Lis theology was more remote than even that 
of the Dutch Arminians from the theology of the Calvinists. Ilis 
passion for ceremonies, his reverence for holidays, vigils, and 
sacred places, his ili-concealed dislike of the marriage of eccle- 
siastics, the ardent and not eltogether disinterested zeal with 
which he asserted the claims of the clergy to the reverence of 
the laity, would have made him an object of aversion to the 
Puritans, even if he had used only legal and gentle means for the 
attainment of his ends. But his understanding was narrow, and 
his commerce with the world had been small. Ie was by na- 
ture rash, irritable, quick to feel for his own dignity, slow to 
sympathize with the sufferings of others, and prone to the error, 
common in superstitious men, of mistaking his own peevish and 
malignant moods for emotions of pious zeal. Under his diree- 
tion every corner of the realm was subjected to a constant and 
minute inspection. Every little congregation of separatists was 
tracked out and broken up. Even the devotions of private fami- 
lies could not escape the vigilance of his spies. Such fear did 
his rigour inspire that the deadly hatred of the Church, which 
festered in innumerable bosoms, was generally disguised under an 
outward show of conformity. On the very eve of troubles, fatal 
to himself and to his order, the bishops of several extensive 
dioceses were able to report to him that not a single dissenter 
was to be found within their jurisdiction.” 


Civil and criminal law was poisoned at the foun- 
tam. The Star Chamber for political and the High 
Commission for ecclesiastical offenders administered 
injustice under the name of law. They are described 
as having displayed “a rapacity, a violence, a malig. 
nant energy, which had been unknown in any former 
age.” “The Government,” through them, “was avle 
t fine, imprison, pillory, and mutilate without re- 
straint.’’ A standing army was next required; but 





money was Wanting, and the King was not yet pre- 
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pared to meet Parliament. His advisers, therefore, 
urged him to apply the tax on ships, which had been 
called ship-money, granted for the formation of a 
navy and the defence of the coasts alone, and to apply 
the proceeds in this instance for the formation of a 
standing army. This proceeding brought into the field 
John Hampden, and we hear of him for the first time 
in English history: — 

“John Hampden, an opulent and well-born gentleman of 


| Buckinghamshire, highly considered in his own neighbourhood, 


but as yet little known to the kingdem generally, had the courage 
to step forward, to confront the whole power of the Government, 
and take on himself the cost and the risk of disputing the prero- 
gative to which the King laid claim. The case was argued before 


the judges in the Exchequer Chamber. So strong were the argu- 


ments against the pretensions of the Crown, that, dependent and 


servile as the judges were, the majority against Hampden was the 


smallest possible. Still there was a majority. The interpreters 
of the law had pronounced that one great and productive tax 
might be imposed by the royal authority. Wentworth justly ob- 
served that it was impossible to vindicate their judgment except 
hy reasons directly leading to a conclusion which they had not 
ventured to draw. If money might legally be raised without 
the consent of Parliament for the support of a fleet, it was not 
easy to deny that money might, without consent of Parliament, be 
legally raised for the support of an army. 

“ The decision of the judges increased the irritation of the 
people. A century earlier, irritation less serious would have pro- 
duced a general rising. But discontent did not now so readily as 
in former ages take the form of rebellion. The nation had been 
long steadily advancing in wealth and in civilization. Since the 
great northern earls took up arms against Elizabeth seventy years 
had elapsed; and, during those seventy years, there had been no 
civil war. Never, during the whole existence of the English 
nation, had so long a period passed without intestine hostilities. 
Men had become accustomed to the pursuits of peaceful industry, 
and, exasperated as they were, hesitated long before they drew 
the sword.” 

The spirit of the English nation was nearly broken. 
Unaided, we may doubt whether England would then 
have taken the measures that became necessary to re- 
gain its freedom. It was then that civil and religious 
liberty received that aid from Scotland, which England 
did not always remember. “ Hampden” was defeated 
at law, and contemplated at the time no more serious 
struggle with the Crown. Cromwell and the fiercest 
men amongst the English Liberals were anxious to emi- 
grate. Wentworth imagined that the victory was 
complete. Laud unfortunately stepped into the arena 
with a new scheme for Scotland. ‘The King and the 
Archbishop desired the establishment of the liturgy in 
Scotland, and they determined to accomplish their ob- 
ject by violence. Amongst recent historical paintings 
one exists of Laud blessing Strafford while the latter 
is preparing for the block. The painting has a mean- 
ing that the painter may have never discerned. Land 
was due many invocations of blessing to Strafford in 
that position, for Strafford was not responsible for the 
attack on the Scottish system of worship which Laud 
planned, and through whieh Strafford suffered. 

The character of the men with whom Charles now 
came into collision is thus described by Mr. Macaulay :— 

© But, though the Scottish Parliament was obsequious, the 
Scottish people had always been singularly turbulent and ango- 
vernable. They had butchered their first James in his Led- 
chamber ; they had repeatedly arrayed themselves in arms 
James the Second; they had slain James the Third on t 
of battle; their disobedience had broken the heart of James 
Fifth ; they had deposed and imprisoned Mary; they had 
son captive; and their temper was ctill as intractable as 
Their habits were rude and martial, All the 
border, and all aloug the line the bighlonds 
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lowlands, raged an incessant predatory war. In every part of 
the country men were accustomed to redress their wrongs by the 

hand. Whatever loyalty the nation had anciently felt to 
the loyal house had cooled during the long absence of two sove- 
reigns. The supreme influence over the public mind was divided 
between two classes of malecontents, the lords of the soil and the 
preachers—lords animated by the same spirit which had often 
impelled the old Douglasses to withstand the old Stuarts, and 
preachers who had inherited the republican opinions and the un- 
conquerable spirit of Knox. Both the national and religious 
feelings of the population had been wounded. All orders of men 
complained that their country, that country which had, with so 
much glory, defended her independence against the ablest and 
bravest Plantagenets, had, through the instrumentality of her 
native princes, become in effect, though not in name, a province 
of England. In no part of Europe had the Calvinistic doctrine 
and discipline taken so strong a hold on the public mind. The 
Church of Rome was regarded by the great body of the people | 
with a hatred which might justly be called ferocious; and the | 
Church of England, which seemed to be every day becoming more 
and more like the Church of Rome, was an object of scarcely less | 
aversion.” 

The troubles and war that followed in Scotland ex- 
hausted the means of the royal tyrant; and in the 
spring of 1640 he was compelled to call an English 
Parliament together. They were apparently submis- | 
sive and trusting. The moderate royalists were highly | 
satisfied. The chiefs of the opposition were deeply 
disappointed. Charles the First, no moderate royalist, | 
dismissed these men, and lived to lament his error, | 
for in the autumn of that year he was obliged to sum- | 
mon the Parliament, known in history as the long Par- | 
liament, and its first act was to pass a triennial bill. 
Charles was irretrievably defeated by that step; and. 
the Parliament was no longer dependent on the crown | 
for liberty to meet. The Star Chamber, the High'| 
Commission, and the Council of York were then abo-| 
lished. Events occurred resembling the capture of the 
Bastille in the first French Revolution. Prisoners who | 
had long been confined, and even subjected to torture | 
without law, were liberated. The advisers of the’! 
crown were impeached, Laud was imprisoned, Strafford | 
was beheaded, and Charles was compelled to sign a. 
decree whereby he bound himself “not to adjourn, 
prorogue, or dissolve the existing Parliament without | 
its own consent.” Charles found himself confronted by | 
that great liberal party who have since then exercised | 
always, in opposition or in power, a direct influence 
upon the destinies of England. Then, as now, we are 
told that :— 

“The main strength of the opposition lay among the small 
freeholders in the country, and among the merchants and shop- 
keepers of the towns. But these were headed by a formidable | 
minority of the aristocracy, a minority which included the rich and | 
powerful Earls of Northumberland, Bedford, Warwick, Stamford, | 
and Essex, and several other lords of great wealth and influence. | 
In the same ranks was found the whole body of Protestant Non- | 
conformists, and most of those members of the Established Church 
who still adhered to the Calvinistic opinions which, forty years | 
before, had been generally held by the prelates and clergy. The | 
municipal corporations took, with few exceptions, the same side. 
In the House of Commons jhe opposition preponderated, but not 


very decidedly.” 

At present the party here designated as “ the op- 
position” are in power; but the Whigs or Liberals are 
now, as they were at that early period, strongest in 
the boroughs. The events that produced the war of 
the Parliament with the Monarch are narrated with 
great clearness, and not at tedious length. The war | 
at its commencement went favourably to the Cavaliers, 














for they were best disciplined, most inured to fatigue, | 


| had characteristics that no armed force has ev 





and were more conversant with the use of arms than the 
Burghers. The Earl of Essex, the commander of the 
Parliamentary forces, was also charged with inca- 
pacity—and he was unfortunate in many enterprizes, 
although that may have originated. in circumstances 
over which the General could exercise no control. 
The Parliamentary cause promised ill after the war 
had continued for a year: when Pym was dead and 
Hampden had fallen, the historian adds, “as became 
him,” on the battle field. The Presbyterian and Par- 
liamentarian party were evidently sinking, but another, 
the Independent party, were rising into consequence. 
One man amongst them was destined to turn the tide 
of this war, and to pluck from the Cavaliers all the 
fruits of the victories that they had gained. A name 
illustrious since then was brought prominently on the 
field. The estimate formed by Mr. Macaulay of the 
future Protector’s character and services seems to be 
perfectly just : — 

“The soul of that party was Oliver Cromwell. Bred to 
peaceful occupations, he had, at more than forty years of age; 
accepted a commission in the Parliamentary army. No sconer 


had he become a soldier than he discerned, with the keen glance 
of genius, what Essex and men like Essex, with ell their experi- 


ence, were unable to perceive. He saw precisely where the strength 
‘lof the Royalists lay, and by what means alone that strength 


could be overpowered. Ile saw that it was necessary to recon- 
struct the army of the Parliament. He saw also that there were 
abundant and excellent materials for the purpose, materials less 
showy, indeed, but more solid than those of which the gallant 
squadrons of the King were composed. It was necessary to look 
for recruits who were not mere mercenaries, for recruits of decent 
station and grave character, fearing God and zealous for public 
liberty. With such men he filled his own regiment; and, while 
he subjected them to a discipline more rigid than had ever before 
been known in England, he administered to their intellectual and 
moral nature stimulants of fearful potency. 

“The events of the year 1644 fully proved the superiority of 
his abilities. In the south, where Essex held the command, the 
Parliamentary forces underwent a succession of shameful disasters ; 
but in the north the victory of Marston Moor fully compensated 
for all that had been lost elsewhere. That victory was not 8 
more serious blow to the Royalists than to the party which had 
hitherto been dominant at Westminster; for it was notorious that 
the day, disgracefully lost by the Presbyterians, had been retrieved 
by the energy of Cromwell, and by the steady valour of the war- 
riors whom he had trained, 

“These events produced the self-denying ordinance and the 
new model of the army. Under decorous pretexts, and with 
every mark of respect, Essex and most of those who had held 
high posts under him were removed ; and the conduct of the war 
was entrusted to very different hands. Fairfax, a brave soldier, 
but of mean understanding and irresolute temper, was the nominal 
lord-general of the forces ; but Cromwell was their real head. 

“Cromwell made haste to organize the whole army on the 
same principles on which he had organized his own regiment. 
As soon as this process was complete, the event of the war was 
decided. The Cavaliers had now to encounter natural courage 
equal to their own, enthusiasm stronger than their own, and dis- 
cipline such as was utterly wanting to them. It soon became & 
proverb that the soldiers of Fairfax and Cromwell were men of a 
different breed from the soldiers of Essex. At Naseby took place 
the first great encounter between the Royalists and the remo- 
delled army of the houses. The victory of the Roundheads was 
complete and decisive. It was followed by other triumphs ia 
rapid succession. In a few months the authority of the Parlix 
ment was fully established over the whole kingdom. Charles 
fled to the Scots, and was by them, in a manner which did not 
much exalt their national character, delivered up to his English 
subjects.” 

The military triumphs of Cromwell originated with 
the strict discipline preserved by him in his army. It 
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that the liberties of England were committed to their 
ianship, and they were often not scrupulous in 


the means which they adopted to accomplish their trust. 
They warred against “ Papacy” and “ Prelacy;’’ and 
every symbol of the one or of the other which they 
encountered was destroyed, They did not only con- 
sider themselves bound to a warfare with carnal wea- 
pons, but they also looked upon their mission as com- 
rehending a spiritual combat, and therefore they often 
interfered with the progress of preaching, when they 
considered its tendencies less enthusiastic or less 
sound than their own opinions. They were great 
theologians, well read in all knotty points of doctrine. 
Their opinions carried them not only into the discus- 
sion of doctrines, but the destruction of architecture, 
that was not modelled to their views. Gems of art 
which were not ecclesiastically correct had no charms 
in their eyes. The works of the painter and the 
sculptor fell before them, if the artists had unfortu- 
nately dedicated their talents and their time to sub- 
jects connected with saints and “the traditions of 
Rome.’’ These outrages are now censured as unhal- 
lowed and barbarous by those who allow nothing for 
excitement, for persecution, and for the wrongs of 
generations. ‘The destruction of works of art is 
mournful, but far more execrable were the outrages 
endured at a former period by those men, but which 
they, in their hour of triumph, avoided. Mr. Macau- 
lay gives the following sketch of the Protector’s army; 
and it is a noble tribute that no other army of similar 
extent has ever earned :— 


“In war this strange force was irresistible. The stubborn 
courage characteristic of the English people was, by the system 
of Cromwell, at once regulated and stimulated. Other leaders 
have maintained order as strict. Other leaders have inspired 
their followers with a zealas ardent. But in his camp alone the 
most rigid discipline was found in company with the fiercest en- 
thusiasm. His troops moved to victory with the precision of 
machines, while burning with the wildest fanaticism of crusaders. 
From the time when the army was remodelled to the time when 
it was disbanded, it never found, either in the British islands or 
on the continent, an enemy who could stand its onset, In Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Flanders, the Puritan warriors, often sur- 
rounded by difficulties, sometimes contending against threefold 
olds, not only never failed to conquer, but never failed to destroy 
and break in pieces whatever force was opposed to them. They 
at length came to regard the day of battle as a day of certain 
triumph, and marched against the most renowned battalions of 
Europe with disdainful confidence. Turenne was startled by the 
shout of stern exultation with which his English allies advanced 
to the combat, and expressed the delight of a true soldier, when 
he learned that it was ever the fashion of Cromwell’s pikemen to 
rejoice greatly when they beheld the enemy; and the banished 
Cavaliers felt an emotion of national pride, when they saw a bri- 
gade of their countrymen, outnumbered by foes and abandoned by 
allies, drive before it in headlong rout the finest infantry of Spain, 
and force a passage into a eounterscarp which had just been pro- 
nounced impregnable by the ablest of the marshals of France. 


“But that which chiefly distinguished the army of Cromwell 
from other armies was the austere morality and the fear of God 
whieh pervaded all ranks. It is acknowledged by the most zea- 
lous Royalist that, in that singular camp, no oath was heard, no 
drunkenness or gambling was scen, and that during the long 
dominion of the soldiery the property of the peaceable citizen and 
the honoar of woman were held sacred. If outrages were com- 
area i outrages of a very different kind from those of 

& Victorious army is generally guilty. No servant girl 
sonpueined of the rough gallantry of the redeoats. Not pea 
plate was taken from the shops of the goldsmiths. Buta Pe- 
lagian sermon, or a window on which the Virgin and Child were 
painted, produced in the Puritan ranks an excitement which it 


required the utmost exertions of the officers to quell, Que of 
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Cromwell's chief difficulties was to restrain his pikemen and dra- 
goons from invading by main force the pulpits of ministers whose 
discourses, to use the language of that time, were not savoury ; 
and too many of our cathedrals still bear the marks of the hatred 
with which those stern spirits regarded every vestige of Popery.” 

Cromwell ruled his army; but the soldiers, in their 
turn, ruled their general. Mr. Macaulay believes that 
he would have assumed the crown, conciliated the 
aristocracy, ruled righteously, and founded a dynasty, 
but the army would not permit him, for the soldiers 
were Republicans. The power of a king was put into 
his hands by the army. ll the rights and privileges 
that an arbitrary monarch could exercise were wielded 
by the Protector. Nothing but the crown was with- 
held, and that would not be conceded. Cromwell 
knew the limits of his power. He observed them, and 
while deprived of the name, he exercised the influence, 
and more than the influence, of any English monarch 
who preceded the Protectorate. We do not remem- 
ber to have met, in course of reading, a more concise 
estimate of the Protector’s administration than tliat 
which we quote from Mr, Macaulay :— 


“Yet was the energy of the Protector’s administration in no- 
wise relaxed by these dissensions. Those soldiers who would 
not suffer him to assume the kingly title stood by him when he 
ventured on acts of power as high as any English king has ever 
attempted. The government, therefore, though in form a re- 
public, was in truth a despotism, moderated only by the wisdom, 
the sobermindedness, and the magnanimity of the despot. The 
country was divided into military districts; those districts were 
placed under the command of major-generals, Every insurree- 
tionary movement was promptly put down and punished. The 
fear inspired by the power of the sword in so strong, steady, and 
expert a hand, quelled the spirit both of Cavaliers and levellers, 
The loyal gentry declared that they were still as ready as ever to 
risk their lives for the old government and the old dynasty, if 
there were the slightest hope of success ; but to rush at the head 
of their serving men and tenants, on the pikes of brigades, vic- 
torious in a hundred battles and sieges, would be a frantic waste 
of innocent and honourable blood. Both Royalists and Repub- 
lieans, having no hope in open resistance, began to revolve dark 
schemes of assassination; but the Protector’s intelligence was 
good; his vigilance was unremitting; and, whenever he moved 
beyond the walls of his palace, the drawn swords and cnirasses of 
his trusty body-guards encompassed him thick on every side. 

“Had he been a cruel, licentious, and rapacions prince, the 
nation might have found courage in despair, and might have made 
a convulsive effort to free itself from military domination, But 
the grievances which the country suffered, though such as excited 
serious discontent, were by no means such as impel great masses 
of men to stake their lives, their fortunes, and the welfare of their 
families against fearful odds. ‘The taxation, though heavier than 
it had been under the Stuarts, was not heavy when compared 
with that of the neighbouring states and of the resources of 
England. Property was secure. Even the Cavalier, who re- 
frained from giving disturbance to the new settlement, enjoyed in 
peace whatever the civil troubles had left him. The laws were 
violated only in cases where the safety of the Protector’s person 
and government was concerned. Justice was administered between 
man and man with an exactness and purity not before known. 
Reformation had there 
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tyrant snffered none but himself to wrong his country, and that, 
if he had robbed her of liberty, he had, at least, given her glory 
in exchange. After half a century, during which England had 
been of scareely more weight in European politics than Venice 
or Saxony, she at once became the most formidable power in the 
world, dictated terms of peace to the United Provinces, avenged 
the common injuries of Christendom on the pirates of Barbary, 
vanquished the Spaniards by land and sea, seized one of the finest 
West India Islands, and acquired on the Flemish coast a fortress 
which consoled the national pride for the loss of Calais. She 
was supreme on the ocean. She was the head of the Protestant 


interest. All the Reformed Churches scattered over Roman 
Catholic kingdoms acknowledged Cromwell as their guardian. 
The Huguenots of Languedoc, the shepherds who, in the hamlets 
of the Alps, professed a Protestantism older than that of Augs- 
burg, were secured from oppression by the mere terror of that 
great name. The Pope himself was forced to preach humanity 
and moderation to Popish princes; for a voice which seldom 
threatened in vain had declared that, unless favour were shown 
to the people of God, the English guns should be heard in the 
Castle of Saint Angelo. In truth, there was nothing which 
Cromwell had, for his own sake and that of his family, so much 
reason to desire as a general religious war in Europe. In such 
a war he must have been the captain of the Protestant armies. 
The heart of England would have been with him. His victories 
would have been hailed with an unanimous enthusiasm unknown 
in the country since the rout of the Armada, and would have 
effaced the stain which one act, condemned by the general voice 
of the nation, has left on his splendid fame. Unhappily for him, 
he had no opportunity of displaying his admirable military talents 
except against the inhabitants of the British Isles.” 

Deviating from a political course, and from the ordi- 
nary line of historians, Mr. Macaulay gives very mi- 
nute details concerning the social state of England, 
the wages of labour, the police regulations of London, 
the habits of society, the state of travelling, and many 
other interesting but minute particulars relating to 
those periods of which he treats. The death of 
Charles the Second, the accession of James the Second, 
a relapse from frivolity to bigotry, are points that we 
pass over. And we need not trace minutely the pro- 
gress of the events that shortened the reign of James 
—his pride and his meanness—his cringing dependency 
on the French King, and his haughtiness towards his 
own subjects. These topics are all examined, and the 
narrative cast, in the volumes before us, by a master’s 
hand. The story is old, sad, and well known, yet the 
author succeeds in casting the charm of novelty over 
the narrative by those brief but clear estimates of 
character that distingush his work, which thus contains 
many biographies. These sketches of character form, 


we think, the great recommendation of the volumes. || 


A period of history will be reached in the subsequent 
volumes where men of less strength of mind—of fewer 
peculiarities—polished men, whose rough edges were 
rubbed off by the courtesies of society, will be in the 
field; but at every period since the Revolution till the 
present day, graphic views of character, like those 
contained in the first two volumes, will form most 
valuable contributions to history. 

James the Second had several good counsellors; but 
he was stubborn and bigotted. His adherence to Ro- 
manism was open find professed, while that of Charles 
the Second had been hidden and concealed. The re- 
ligion of James was avowed, and therefore his subjects 
could entertain no quarrel against him on that account. 
But the means adopted by him to advance his religious 
tenets were opposed to the oath that he had taken, and 
the conditions on which he wore the crown. Through 
a rapid series of intrigues, resisted by Rochester and 
others of his adyisers, the determined Monarch strode on 





like a bigot, until the time arrived when he ~ msidered 
himself sufficiently strong to act openly, to discard his 
former counsellors, and to surround his throne with 
Roman Catholics, to whom especially he committed 
the charge of Ireland. Kochester, although not a re- 
ligious man, was deemed a martyr, extolled by the 
churchmen, and supported by the people. A feeling 
of general dismay prevailed at his dismissal, which Mr, 
Macaulay thus describes :— 


“To the applause of the sincere friends of the Established 
Church, Rochester had, indeed, very slender claims. To save 
his place he had sate in that tribunal which had been illegally 
created for the purpose of persecuting her. To save his place 
he had given a dishonest vote for degrading one of her most 
eminent ministers, had affected to doubt her orthodoxy, had lis- 
tened with the outward show of docility to teachers who called 
her schismatical and heretical, and had offered to co-operate 
strenuously with her deadliest enemies in their designs against 
her. The highest praise to which he was entitled was this, that 
he had shrunk from the exceeding wickedness and baseness of 
publicly abjuring, for lucre, the religion in which he had been 
brought up, which he believed to be true, and of which he had 
long made an ostentatious profession. Yet he was extolled by 
the great body of Churchmen as if he had been the bravest and 
purest of martyrs. The Old and New Testaments, the Martyr- 
ologies of Eusebius, and of Fox, were ransacked to find parallels 
for his heroic piety. He was Daniel in the den of lions, Sha- 
drach in the fiery furnace, Peter in the dungeon of Herod, Paul at 
the bar of Nero, Ignatius in the amphitheatre, Latimer at the 
stake. Among the many facts which prove that the standard of 
honour and virtue among the public men of that age was low, 
the admiration excited by Rochester's constancy is, perhaps, the 
most decisive. 

“Tn his fall he dragged down Clarendon. On the seventh 
of January, 1687, the Gazette announced to the people of London 
that the treasury was put into commission. On the eighth 
arrived at Dublin a despatch formally signifying that in a month 
Tyrconnel would assume the government of Ireland. It was not 
without great difficulty that this man had surmounted the nume- 
_rous impediments which stood in the way of his ambition. It 
| was well known that the extermination of the English colony in 
Ireland was the object on which his heart was set. He had, 
| therefore, to overcome some scruples in the royal mind. He had 
to surmout the opposition, not merely of all the Protestant mem- 
| bers of the Government, not merely the moderate and respectable 
heads of the Roman Catholie body, but even of several members 
of the Jesuitical cabal. Sunderland shrank from the thought of 
an Irish revolution, religious, political, and social. To the Queen 
Tyrcounel was personally an object of aversion. Powis was there- 
fore suggested as the man best qualified for the viceroyalty. He 
was of illustrious birth ; he was a sincere Roman Catholic; and 
yet he was generally allowed by candid Protestants to be an honest 
man and a good Englishman. All opposition, however, yielded 
to Tyreonnel’s energy and cunning. He fawned, bullied, and 
| bribed indefatigably. Tetre’s help was secured by flattery. Sun- 
| derland was plied at once with promises and menaces. An im- 
| mense price was offered for his support, no less than an annuity 
of five thousand pounds a year from Ireland, redeemable by pay- 

ment of fifty thousand pounds down. If this proposal were re- 
_ jected, Tyreonnel threatened to let the King know that the lord- 
| president had, at the Friday dinners, described his Majesty as a 
fool who must be governed either by a woman or by a priest. 
Sunderland, pale and trembling, offered to procure for Tyrconnel 
‘supreme military command, enormous appointments, anything 
but the viceroyalty; but all compromise was rejected; and it was 
necessary to yield. Mary of Modena herself was not free from 
suspicion of corruption. There was in London a renowned chain 
of pearls which was valued at ten thousand pounds. It had be- 
longed to Prince Rupert, and by him it had been left to Margaret 
Hughes, a courtesan who, towards the close of his life, had exer- 
cised a boundless empire over him. Tyrconnel loudly boasted 
that with this chain he had purchased the support of the Queen. 
There were those, however, who suspected that this story was 
one of Dick Talbot's truths, and that it had no more foundation 
than the calumnies which, twenty-six years before, he had in- 
vented to blacken the fame of Aune Hyde. To the Roman Ca- 











tholic courtiers generally he spoke of the uncertain tenure by 
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which they held offices, honours, and emoluments. The King||subjects. The crushed rebellions of Argyle in Seot- 
might die to-morrow, and might leave them at the mercy of @/| land, of Monmouth in England, and the execution of 


hostile government and a hostile rabble. But, if the old faith these leaders, rendered resistance apparently hopeless. 


could be made dominant in Ireland, if the Protestant interest in . : s . > 
that country could be destroyed, there would still be, in the worst || Persecution reigned without an apology in 


erent, an asylum at hand to which they might retreat, and where || Scotland, while inIreland Tyrconnel had in view, equally 
they might either negotiate or defend themselves with advantage. | ‘at least with the restoration of Po ¥, the ) ; 


A Popish priest was hired with the promise of the mitre of | of forfeited lands. Judge-made law was administered, 


- ® os i s ~ - | ® 2 
Waterford to preach at St. James’s against the Act of Settle ‘and the judges were open to any amount of corruption, 


ment; and his sermon, though heard with deep disgust by the | ey & ‘ 
English part of the auditory, was not without its effect. The || and prepared for any deed of cruelty. The bigotry and 


struggle which patriotism had for a time maintained against errors of James must have been of a capital description 
Ligotry in the royal mind was at an end. ‘There is work to be | before he could have raised the feeling that revolution- 
done in Ireland, said James, ‘ which no Englishman wil! do.’ ized the islands. He was not a man of talents; and 


“ les were at length removed; and in February, | | +s : 
saat ined began to rule his native country with the power | yet some talent brows requisite to lose a crown in the 
and appoint ments of lord-lieutenant, but with the humbler title | | circumstances. His servile mMUUONS wrought too ra- 
of lord-deputy. | pidly, and with too much severity, The persecutions 
“ His arrival spread dismay through the whole English popu- || in Scotland were bitter. The men against whom they 
lation. Clarendon was accompanied, or speedily followed, across|| were directed had an unbending spirit. Concession 
St. George’s Channel, by a large proportion of the most respect- | from either party was hopeless, au d the atrocities per- 


able inhabitants of Dublin, gentlemen, tradesmen, and artificers. | | , 
It was said that fifteen hundred families emigrated in a few days. | | petrated by the party in power are not more surely 


The panic was not unreasonable. The work of putting the colo-|| preserved in the history than in the traditions of the 
nists down under the feet of the natives went rapidly on. In a| country. A similar system was adopted in England, 
short time ny ay Ie fog we. mayor,|’The rebellion of Monmouth, and the rismg of the 
Sa 1 eS oo eens Se 8 ae 2 Damen > || wean peasantry, furnished the apology for cruelties 


tholic. It seemed that things would soon be ripe for a general | | : . 
election, and that a House of Commons bent on abrogating the of the most revolting nature. The most estimable men 


Act of Settlement would easily be assembled. Those who had|, were exposed to the greatest calamities. No man was 
lately been the lords of the island now cried out, in the bitterness | | sufficient ly blameless and cautious to be out of danger, 
of their souls, that they had become a prey and a laughing-stock || "The most illustrious names amongst the English Dis- 
to their own serfs and menials; that houses were burnt and cat- | | . , = ft 

senters, in these and in other evil times, were exposed 


tle stolen with impunity ; that the new soldiers roamed the coun- | | ; , , . 
try, pillaging, insulting, ravishing, maiming, tossing one Pro-| 0 severe and galling punishment for their faith, 


testant in a blanket, tying up another by the hair and scourging | Those on whom the dominant party retaliated the penal 
him ; that to appeal to the law was vain; that Irish judges, laws were far more exempt from any responsibility 
sheriffs, juries, and witnesses were all in a league to save Irish concerning them than the “trimmers,” whose religion 
criminals; and that, even without an Act of Parliament, the ; - 

changed with the sovereign, and who were frequently 


whole soil would soon change hands ; for that in every action of || : : 
ejectment tried under the administration of Tyrconnel, judgment the instruments of persecution. There are three 


had been given for the native against the Englishman. amongst many names famous in the English Dissenting 
“While Clarendon was at Dublin, the privy seal had been in| | churches on theological and religious grounds. Mr, 


the hands of commissioners. His friends hoped that it would M ' : 
ae : >! Macaulay places them together, and as an estimate of 
h t t y i = ’ . 

on his return to London, be again delivered to him. But the John Bunyan’s life and works, f the | nate ’ 


King and the Jesuitical cabal had determined that the disgrace eh . : 
of the Ilydes should be complete. Lord Arundell of Wardour, a} modern rhetorician, who cannot be charged with morbid 


Roman Catholic, received the privy seal. Bellasyse, a Roman | enthusiasm, must be valuable, we extract the passage:—~ 
Catholic, was made first lord of the treasury; and Dover, another “If any man stood higher than Baxter in the estimation of the 
Roman Catholic, had a seat at the board. The appointment of Protestant Dissenters, that man was John Howe. Howe had, 
a ruined gambler to such a trust would alone have sufficed to ‘like Baxter, been personally a gainer by the recent change of 
disgust the public. The dissolute Etherege, who then resided at Remains The same tyranny which had flang Baxter into jail 
— ved English caver, would not refrain from expressing “had driven Howe into banishment; and, soon after Baxter had 
: wu the Ried’ in oe os noe ogee, Dover, would || heen let out of the King’s Bench prison, Howe retarned from 
y be n his ; ity ) ’ pected at Whitehall Howe 
Ny Bue Seiiae of the two brothers is a great epoch in the| pa dha nel - ox ro a oy  aheaianall he 
reign of James. From that time it was clear that what he really | | ome tel ‘he Ki ’ condescended 
wanted was not liberty of conscience for the members of his own || ade the aero eg peg pre Howe “a 
ava but liberty to persecute the members of other Churches. to “i “panto but the oe. of the Henpieek 
retending to abhor tests, he had himselé imposed a test. He!) .; intimacy im steady 
onan 7 _ he thought it monstrous, that able and loyal ‘to the pon chy ys —— “3 ae ~s bien ; 
men shou excluded from the public service solely for bein atten state of affairs 
Roman Catholics. Yet he had himself turned out of pany coe to nae ie ee ee great 
om, whom he admitted to be both loyal and able, solely for anxiety at the palace to know the result. Two royal messengers 
ing a Protestant. The cry was that a general proscription was . : : . aeeeaell carried 
at hand, and that every public "a $e ious Me up his oe re ri — we a pee —. 
mind to lose his soul or lose his place. Who indeed could hope || siverse to the dispensing power, and that he had, after long de- 
to stand where the Hydes had fallen? They were the brothers- ee oe with him ke aielecien of the assembly 
in-law of the King, the uncles and natural guardians of his “'T the names of Baxter and Howe saust be added the name 
children, his friends from early youth, his steady adherents in ef o wo he far below them _ station and in acquired 
rity and = his obsequious servants since he had been on bat in virtue their equal, and in genius their 
¢ throne, eir sole crime was their religion, and for thi tinker served 
crime they had been discarded. in abat teteeciis wy See | mre ey at eerie ‘hed 
, FAN | | private soldier in the Parliamentary army. Early in his life he had 











to look round for help; and soon all eyes were fixed on one fearfully tortured by remorse is youthful sins, the worst 
his * rare concurrence both of personal qualities and of for- pr pow seem, eta have rer as the world 

aitous circumstances pointed out as the deliverer.” venial. His keen sensibility and his powerful imagination ™ 

. This was the crisis in the history: of James. No porno = ty fens ew dorm, ay ee, 
wither doubt of his purposes remained amongst his Sout tbe Bisly Ghost, that’ he’ bed eld. Chiey that be eap 
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possessed by ® demon. Sometimes loud voices from 
cried out to warn him. Sometimes fiends whis im- 
pious suggestions in his ear. Te saw visions of distant moun- 
tain-tops, on which the sun shone brightly, but from which he 
was by a waste of snow. He felt the devil behind him 
pulling his clothes. He thought that the brand of Cain had 
been set upon him. He feared that he was about to burst asunder 
like Judas. His mental agony disordered his health. One day 
he shook like a man in the palsy. On another day he felt a fire 
within his breast. 
sufferings so intense and so long continued. At length the clouds 
broke. From the depths of despair the penitent passed to a state 
of serene felicity. An irresistible impulse now urged him to 
impart to others the blessing of which he was himself possessed. 
He joined the Baptists, and became a preacher and writer. His 
education had been that of a mechanic. He knew no language 
but the English, as it was spoken by the common people. He 
had studied no great model of composition, with the exception— 
an important exception undoubtedly-—of our noble translation of 
the Bible. His spelling was bad. He frequently transgressed 
the rules of grammar; yet his native force of genius, and his 
experimental knowledge of all the religious passions, from despair 
to ecstacy, amply supplied in him the want of learning. His 
rude oratory roused and melted hearers who listened without 
interest to the laboured discourses of great logicians and Hebra- 
ists. His works were widely circulated among the humbler 
classes. Oue of them, the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress, was, in his own 
lifetime, translated into several foreign languages, It was, how- 
ever, scarcely known to the learned and polite, and had been, 
during near a century, the delight of pious cottagers and artisans 
before it was publicly commended by any man of high literary 
eminence, At length critics condescended to inquire where the 
secret of so wide and so durable a popularity lay. They were 

led to own that the ignorant multitude had judged more 
correctly than the learned, and that the despised little book was 
really a masterpiece. Bunyan is indeed as decidedly the first of 
allegorists, as Demosthenes ie the first of orators, or Shakspere 
the first of dramatists. Other allegorists have shown equal in- 
genuity: but no other allegorist has ever been able to touch the 
heart, and to make abstractions objects of terror, of pity, and of 
love. 

“It may be doubted whether any English Dissenter had suf- 
fered more severely under the penal laws than John Bunyan. 
Of the twenty-seven years which had elapsed since the Restora- 
tion, he had passed twelve in confinement. Le still persisted in 
preaching ; but that he might preach, he was under the necessity 
of disguising himself like a carter. He was often introduced 
into meetings through back doors, with a smock-frock on his 
back, and a whip in his hand. If he had thought only of his 
own ease and safety, he would have hailed the Indulgence with 
delight. He was now at length free to pray and exhort in open 
day. His congregation rapidly increased ; thousands hung upon 
his words; and at Bedford, where he ordinarily resided, money 
was plentifully contributed to build a meeting-house for him. 
His influence among the common people was such, that the Go- 
vernment would willingly have bestowed on him some municipal 
office; but his vigorous understanding, and his stout English 
heart, were proof against all delusion and all temptation. He 
felt assured that the proffered toleration was merely a bait in- 
tended to lure the Puritan party to destruction; nor would he, 
by accepting a place for which he was not legally qualified, recog- 
nize the validity of the dispensing power. One of the last acts 
of his virtuous life was to decline an interview to which he was 
invited by an agent of the Government.” 


A record of crime and suffering, of patience and per- 
secution, of the gradual reconstruction of an insurgent 
party—the gradual whispering of resistance, the in- 
flexible determiniatfon Of the crown and the court, the 
equally undaunted perseverance of the “ suffering rem- 
nants,’’ occupies a considerable portion of the second 
volume. 

We come at last to an opening in the clouds. The 
ablest politician on the continent, who had an interest 
in preserving royalty in Britain, who sympathized 
with sufferers for conscience sake, but who did nothing 
rashly or without grave consideration, saw that the 
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It is difficult to understand how he survived || 
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time for interference had arrived. Few men have 
impressed their memory deeper in the country than 
William of Orange. Great cities still preserve his 
_statue—always an equestrian statue—amongst their 
public edifices. The grey horse and the sharp stern 
features of the monarch are painted over the doors of 
many houses of public entertainment. His name is still 
the watchword of a great Irish party, His memory is 





cherished with a fondness amounting to veneration 
amongst a large proportion of the Protestant popula- 
tion in Ireland. A foreign prince, who could thus 
succeed in writing his name on the annals, and in the 
hearts, of a nation, and seizing its crown, must have 
been a man endowed with many extraordinary powers. 
'Mr. Macaulay has thus described him:— 


“Tle was now in his thirty-seventh year. But both in body 
and in mind he was older than other men of the same age. In- 
| deed it might be said that he had never been young. His ex- 
| ternal appearance is almost as well known to us as to his own 
‘captains and councillors. Sculptors, painters, and medallists 
exerted their utmost skill in the work of transmitting his fea- 
tures to posterity ; and his features were such as no artist could 
fail to seize, and such as, once seen, could never be forgotten. 
| His name at once calls up before us a slender and feeble frame, 

a lofty and ample forehead, a nose curved like the beak of an 
eagle, an eye rivalling that of an eagle in brightness and keen- 
ness, a thoughtful and somewhat sullen brow, a firm and some- 
'what peevish mouth, a cheek pale, thin, and deeply furrowed by 
sickness and by care. That pensive, severe, and solemn aspect 
| could scarcely have belonged to a happy or a good-humoured man, 
| But it indicates, in a manner not to be mistaken, capacity equal 
to the most arduous enterprizes, and fortitude not to be shaken 
by reverses or dangers, 
| “Nature had largely endowed William with the qualities of a 
great ruler; and education had developed those qualities in no 
,common degree. With strong natural sense, and rare force of 
will, he found himself, when first his mind began to open, a 
fatherless and motherless child, the chief of a great but de- 
pressed and disheartened party, and the heir to vast and inde- 
finite pretensions, which excited the dread and aversion of the 
oligarchy, then supreme in the United Provinces, The common 
people, fondly attached during a century to his house, indicated 
whenever they saw lum, in a manner not to be mistaken, that 
they regarded him as their rightful head. The able and expe- 
rienced ministers of the republic, mortal enemies of his name, came 
every day to pay their feigned civilities to him, and to observe the 
progress of hismind, The first movements of his ambition were 
carefully watched; every unguarded word uttered by him was 
noted down; nor had he near him any adviser on whose judg- 
| ment reliance could be placed. Ile was scarcely fifteen years old 
| when all the domestics who were attached to his interest, or who 
enjoyed any share of his confidence, were removed from under 
|his roof by the jealous Government. He remonstrated with 
/energy beyond his years, but in vain. Vigilant observers saw 
‘the tears more than once rise in the eyes of the young State 
prisoner. His health, naturally delicate, sank for a time under 
_the emotions which his desolate situation had produced. Such 
situations bewilder and unnerve the weak, but call forth all the 
‘strength of the strong. Surrounded by snares in which an or- 
dinary youth would have perished, William learned to tread at 
‘once warily and firmly. Long before he reached manhood he 
knew how to keep secrets, how to baffle curiosity by dry and 
| guarded answers, how to conceal all passions under the same show 
of grave tranquillity. Meanwhile he made litile proficiency in 
fashionable or literary accomplishments. The manners of the 
Duteh nobility of that age wanted the grace which was found in 
the highest perfection among the gentlemen of France, and 
which, in an inferior degree, embellished the Court of England; 
and his manners were altogether Dutch. Even his countrymen 
thought him blunt. To foreigners he often seemed churlish. In 
his intercourse with the world in general he appeared ignorant 
or negligent of those arts which double the value of a favour, 
and take away the sting of a refusal. He was little interested in 
letters or science. The discoveries of Newton and Leibnitz, the 
poems of Dryden and Boileau, were unknown to him. Dramatic 
performances tired him; and he was glad to turn away from the 
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stage and to talk about public affairs, while Orestes was raving, 
or while Tartuffe was pressing Elvira’s hand.” 

The training to which he was subjected rendered 
him an early adept in political movements, and pecu- 
liarly qualified him for that part which he had to per- 
form in England. 

The importance achieved by him in the United Pro- 
yinces was comparatively slight when compared with 
his success in England. He came professedly to me- 
diate between his father-in-law, a king, and his sub- 
jects; but he came at the head of a considerable army, 
in the depth of winter—and a negotiator in these cir- 
cumstances is apt to dictate. William contrived to 
avoid the appearance of dictation, and achieved every 
result that the use of violent measures could have 
attained, but with more certainty than victory would 
have afforded. The utter imbecility of James 
smoothed the march of the revolution. The nation 
rejoiced in the prospect of repose afforded to them. 
The flight of James pacified the scruples of high church- 
men, who considered themselves bound to passive 
obedience. The certaiuty of toleration to their worship, 
and of civil liberty to their party, satisfied the Dissen- 
ters. Deliverance from imminent and pressing dangers 
secured the attachment of the Irish Protestants. A 
party of Covenanters in Scotland opposed the revolu- 
tion as a compromise, but they were too weak to 
create a serious resistance. The Roman Catholics 
everywhere viewed the change with fear and dis- 
satisfaction. The latter led to the Irish war, and 
its influence still prevails in Irish society. William 
was, however, disposed to tolerate any form of worship. 
He held opinions in advance of his age, and displeas- 
ing to many extreme zealots, who, hating equality, 
aimed at supremacy. His policy did not spring from 
ignorance of, or carelessness regarding, theological 
points. On the contrary, he had perhaps more ac- 
quaintance with religious doctrines, and more esteem 
for religious practice, than any other ruler of England 
save Cromwell. He was strictly attached to the doc- 
trines of the Calvinistic school of divinity:— 


“The Princes of Orange had generally been the patrons of the 
Calvinistie divinity, and owed no small part of their popularity 
tw their zea] for the doctrines of election and final perseverance, 
a zeal not always enlightened by knowledge or tempered by huma- 
nity. William had been carefully instructed from a child in the 
theological system to which his family was attached, and re- 
garded that system with even more than the partiality which 
men generally feel for a hereditary faith. He had ruminated on 
the great engmas which had been discussed in the Synod of 
Dort, and had found in the austere and inflexible logic of ‘the 
Genevese school something which suited his intellect and his 
temper. That example of intolerance indeed which some of 
his predecessors had set he never imitated. For all persecu- 
tion he felt a fixed aversion, which he avowed, not ouly where 
the avowal was obviously politic, but on occasions where it 
seemed that his interest would have been promoted by dissimu- 
lation or by silence. His theological opinions, however, were 
even more decided than those of his ancestors. The tenet of 
predestination was the keystone of his religion. He often de- 
clared that if he were to abandon that tenet he must abandon 
with it all belief in a superintending Providence, and must be- 
come a mere Epicurean. Except in this single instance, all the 
sap of his vigorous mind was early drawn away from the specu- 
lative to the practical, The faculties which are necessary for 
the conduct of important business ripened in him at a time of 
life when they have scarcely begun to blossom in ordinary men. 
Since Octavius the world had seen no such instance of pre- 
— statesmanship. Skilful diplomatists were surprised to 
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the weighty observations which st seenteen the Prince }/ 
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made on public affairs, and still more 

situations in which he might have been 

strong passion, preserve a composure as imperturbable as 
the 


own. At eighteen he sate among 
monwealth, grave, discreet, and judicious as the oldest among 
them. At twenty-one, in a day of gloom and terror, he was 


placed at the head of the Administration. At twenty-three he 


was renowned throughout Europe as a soldier and « , eae 9 
He had put domestic factions under his feet; he was the soul 


a mighty coalition; and he had contended with honour in the 
field against some of the greatest generals of the age.” 


His courage was admirable; but it was restrained 
by perfect coolness in battle. He exposed his person 
fearlessly, but only when the purpose to be gained was 
greater than the risk. The Prince of Condé admired 
the bravery of his antagonist, but censured the care- 
lessness of risking defeat by the reckless exposure of 
a leader. William had made the same calculation; 
but his forces were raw, opposed to a veteran army, 
and it was necessary to inspire them with courage by 
their general’s example. At the battle of the Boyne 
his bitterest foes acknowledged that the event of the 
day would have been turned by a change of kings. 
The house of Stuart was badly represented. The 
chivalrous bearing and undoubted bravery of the Seot- 
tish kings disappeared at intervals after they were 
transplanted to St. James’s. James the Second in- 
herited the pusilanimity of his grandfather, with his 
father’s stubborness, and without his intellect. The 
talents in whigh James was most deficient were emi- 
nently possessed by the Prince of Orange :— 

“Tlis own blunders and their consequences had been his only 
lessons. ‘I would give,’ he once exclaimed, ‘a good part of my 
estates to have served a few campaigns under the Prinee of Condé 
before I had to command against him,’ It is not improbable 
that the cireumstance which prevented William from attaining 
any eminent dexterity in strategy may have been favourable to 
the general vigour of his intellect. Lf his battles were not those 
of @ great tactician, they entitled him to be called a great man, 
No disaster could for one moment deprive him of his firmness, 
or of the entire possession of all his faculties. His defeats were 
repaired with sueh marvellous celerity, that, before his enemies 
had sung the Te Deum, he was again ready for conflict ; nor did 
his adverse fortune ever deprive him of the respect and confidence 
of his soldiers. That respect and confidence he owed in no small 
measure to his personal courage. Courage, in the degree which 
is necessary to carry a soldier without disgrace through @ cam- 
paign is possessed, or might, under proper training, be acquired 
by the great majority of men. But courage like that of William 


very strong nerves, a risk which severely tried even the adaman- 
tine fortitude of Cromwell. Yet none could ever discover what 


that thing was which the Prince of Orange feared, His advisers 
could with difficulty induce him to take any preeaution against 
the pistols and daggers of conspirators. Old sailors were amazed 
at the composure whieh he preserved amidst roaring breakers on 
a perilous coast. In battle his bravery made him conspicuous 
even among tens of thousands of brave warriors, drew forth the 
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100 
always at the post of danger. The troops which he commanded 
been little used to war, and shrank from a close encounter 
soldiery of France. It was necessary that their 
leader should show them how battles were to be won.” 


William was not apt to form strong friendships, but 
the sincerity of the attachments that he contracted was 
undoubted. The friendship subsisting between him 
and a Dutch gentleman, “ named Bentinck,’’ has been 
often mentioned. Mr. Macaulay tells the circumstances 
more concisely than they have been hitherto stated. 
We wish, indeed, that he had introduced more copious 
extracts from the monarch’s correspondence with the 
founder in England of the Bentinck family. Few re- 
tainers have shown more attachment to their chieftain 
than Bentinck felt and acted towards his prince ; and 
his fealty—before death in every form, in the battle 
field, and in the chamber of a loathsome disease—was 
richly rewarded. We quote the story here, because 
the family of the Dutch nobleman has attained the 
highest place amongst the English aristocracy, in a 
comparatively short period. They gave a governor to 
India, a man of enlarged and liberal views, whose ef- 
forts to advance the native races were, probably, never 
fully appreciated. The late Lord George Bentinck be- 
came suddenly the leader of the country party; and no 
map, with a cause absolutely unpopular at the time, 
ever acquired more extensive influence out or in the 
House of Commons, in the two or three sessions to 
which his active Parliamentary life was confined :— 


“ Highest in his favour stood a gentleman of his household 
named Bentinck, sprung from a noble Batavian race, and destined 
to be the founder of one of the great patrician houses of England. 
The fidelity of Bentinck had been tried by no common test. It 
was while the United Provinces were struggling for existence 
against the French power that the young Prince on whom all 
their hopes were fixed was seized by the small-pox. That discase 
had been fatal to many members of his family, and at first wore, 
in his case, a peculiarly malignant aspect. The public conster- 
nation was great. ‘The streets of the Hague were crowded from 
daybreak to sunset by persons anxiously asking how his Highness 
was. At length his complaint took a favourable turn. His es- 
cape was attributed partly to his own singular equanimity, and 
partly to the intrepid and indefatigable friendship of Bentinck. 
From the hands of Bentinck alone William took food and medi- 
cine. By Bentinck alone William was lifted from his bed and 
laid down in it. ‘Whether Bentinck slept or not while I was 
il) said William to Temple, with great tenderness, ‘ I know not. 
But this I know, that, through sixteen days and nights, I never 
once called for anything but that Bentinck was instantly at my 
side.’ Before the faithful servant had entirely performed his task, 
he had himself caught the contagion. Still, however, he bore up 
against drowsiness and fever till his master was pronounced con- 
valescent. Then, at length, Bentinck asked leave to go home. 
It was time: for his limbs would no longer support him. He 
was in great danger, but recovered, and, as soon as he left his 
bed, hastened to the army, where, daring many sharp campaigns, 
he was ever found, as he had been in peril of a different kind, 
close to William's side. 

“Such was the origin of a friendship as warm and pure as 
any that ancient or modern history records. ‘The descendants of 
Bentinck stall preserve many letters written by William to their 
ancestor, and it is not too much to say that no person who has 
not studied those letters Gin form a eorrect notion of the Prince’s 
character. He whom even his admirers generally accounted the 
most distant and frigid of men here forgets all distinctions of 
rank, and pours out all his thoughts with the ingenuousness of a 
schoolboy. He imparts without reserve secrets of the highest 
moment. THe explains with perfect simplicity vast desigus affect- 
ing all the Governments of Europe. Mingled with his com- 
manications on such subjects are other communications of a very 
different, but perhaps not of a less interesting kind. All his ad- 
ventures, all his personal feelings, his long runs after enormous 
stags, his cargusals ou St, Hubert’s-day, the growth of his plan- 





tations, the failure of his melons, the state of his stad,his wish 
to procure an easy pad nag for his wife, his’ vexation at learn. 
ing that one of his household, after ruining a girl of good 
family, refused to marry her, his fits of sea sickness, his coughs, 
his headaches, his devotional moods, his gratitude for the Divine 
protection after a great escape, his struggles to submit him- 


amiable garrulity hardly to have been expected from the most 
discreet and sedate statesman of the age. Still more remark- 
able is the careless effusion of his tenderness, and the brotherly 
interest which he takes in his friend’s domestic felicity. When 
an heir is born to Bentinck, ‘ he will live, I hope, says 
William, ‘to be as good a fellow as you are; and, if I 
should have a son, our children will love each other, 1 hope, 
as we have done.’ Through life he continues to regard the little 
Bentincks with paternal kindness. He calls them by endearing 
diminutives: he takes charge of them in their father’s absence, 
and, though vexed at being forced to refuse them any pleasure, 
will not suffer them to go on a hunting party, where there would 
be risk of a push from a stag’s horn, or to sit up late at a riotons 
supper. When their mother is taken ill during her husband's 
absence, William, in the midst of business of the highest moment, 
finds time to send off several expresses in one day, with short 
notes containing intelligence of her state. On one occasion, when 
she is pronounced out of danger after a severe attack, the Prince 
breaks forth into fervent expressions of gratitude to God. ‘I 
write,’ he says, ‘ with tears of joy in my eyes.’ There is a singular 
charm in such letters, penned by a man whose irresistible energy 
and inflexible firmness extorted the respect of his enemies, whose 
cold and ungracious demeanour repelled the attachment of almost 
all his partisans, and whose mind was occupied by gigantic 
schemes which have changed the face of the world. 

“His kindness was not misplaced. Bentinck was early pro- 
nounced by Temple to be the best and truest servant that ever 
prince had the good fortune to possess, and continued through 
life to merit that honourable character. The friends were indeed 
made for each other. William wanted neither a guide nor a 
flatterer. Having a firm and just reliance on his own judgment, 
he was not partial to counsellors who dealt much in suggestions 
and objections. At the same time he had too much discernment, 
and too much elevation of mind, to be gratified by sycophancy. 
The confidant of such a prince ought to be a man, not of inventive 
genius or commanding spirit, but brave and faithful, capable of 
executing orders punctually, of keeping secrets inviolably, of ob- 
serving facts vigilantly, and of reporting them truly; and such a 
man was Bentinck.” 


The last sentence of this extract is almost literally 
applicable to the descendant of William’s friend. We 
do not know that the most ardent admirers of the late 
Lord George Bentinck claimed for him the possession 
of “inventive genius.’ His bitterest opponents could 
‘not deny that he possessed in a very remarkable degree 
all the other qualities recorded by Mr. Macaulay as 
appertaining to his ancestor. He was brave and 
faithful. He served Canning well, and punctually exe- 
cuted his orders. He kept the secrets of that great 
statesman inviolably. He observed facts vigilantly. 
He reported them truly. Like his ancestor, he was 
capable of forming strong friendships; and the com- 
bination between him and Mr. D’Israeli was peculiarly 
formidable, from the genius of the one, and the re- 
search and perseverance of the other partner. 

We may be censured for lingering too long with 
Mr. Macaulay’s work. In some measure the censure 
is merited from those who have not yet read the 
volumes. Others, who are acquainted with their fasci- 
nating qualities, will understand why we have yielded 
to a temptation that they did not resist. The work 
has not those outbursts of eloquence, marred often by 
overstrained writing, that charactcrise some modern 
schools. The style is cold but clear, unimpassioned 
but pleasing, chaste, and classical—exhibiting the 





power of the English language, when employed withou$ 
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meretricious gildings and conceits with which many 
o writers have disfigured their works, and con- 
tribute to form a hurtfal and morbid taste. 
The historian has, without fear or favour, endea- 
youred to delineate society as it existed, and its changes 
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as they occurred. He has skilfully 


at lightened the wag 
by crowds of incidents, thrown in at their 
place, essentially necessary to fill up the range : 
design, and by those brief but searching summaries of 
character that render his work peculiarly valuable. 





POEMS BY THOMAS AIRD.* 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN. 


We have rarely felt more at a loss than in criticising 
this volume of genuine and transcendent poetry ; be- 
cause, in the first place, almost all the enthusiastic 
minds of Scotland are long and intimately acquainted 
with a great part of its contents ; and yet, in the se- 
cond place, the general mind of the country knows 
little, and is disposed to believe less, of the merit, 
power, originality, and genius of the author. In such 
a case, it becomes somewhat difficult to adjust our 
phrases of commendation so as not to offend some 
party, either by what seems depreciation or by exag- 
geration. 

Mr. Aird’s most striking qualities are originality, 
truth to nature, richness of imagery, and power of 
language. He possesses an eye of his own, a forging 
mint of his own, a spirit and a style of hisown. You 
never trace him in the track of any other author. He 
is no echo, but a native voice. He has been most mi- 
nute in his observations of nature; and not Thomson 
in his “Seasons,’’ nor Cowper in his “Task,” has given 
more faithful, literal, yet ideal transcripts of scenery. 
His “ Summer’s Day,’’ his “ Winter’s Day,’’ and his 
“ Mother’s Blessing,” remind you of first-rate daguer- 
rotypes ; every feature of the sly old dame’s expres- 
sive countenance is caught, and caught with perfect 
ease and mastery. Mr. Aird, along with a poct’s love, 
retains a boy’s love for nature. He knows more 
birds’ nests than any boy in Dumfries, and prizes the 
fascination which dwells in a bush of broom or furze, 
laden with its golden crop. Notwithstanding the 
slight snow which years have shed upon his head, his 
heart is all burning with boyhood ; his tastes, enthusi- 
asms, and joys, are all young. The scenery of Scot- 
land has never had a more devoted worshipper, a keener 
observer, or a more faithful describer. There are passa- 
ges, both in his Poems and in his “Old Bachelor,”’ which 
rank with sueh descriptions as that in “ Halloween ’’ 
of the durnie, in perfect correctness, blended with 
ideal beauty, or with the finer pictures in the Waverley 
Novels. 

Besides this power of minute, knotty, and pictu- 
resque description, Mr. Aird has a higher and rarer 
gift, that of imaginative combination. We find this 
creative quality best exhibited in his “Devil’s Dream 
on Mount Aksbeck,’’ his “ Demoniac,”’ and his “ Ne- 
buchadnezzar,”” Than the first of these, the English 
language possesses no more unique, sustained, and 
singular flight of imagination. So such critics as Wil- 
son, Delta, De Quincey, and Samuel Brown, have 
agreed. We shall never forget the we had 
and gave, in introducing this marvellous poem, at dif- 








ferent times, to the two last mentioned. “ That man 
should write poetry,” was De Quincey’s emphatic 
comment, There are three lines in it, any one of 
which is enough to make the poem immortal. One is 
the picture of the sky of Hell— 


“ Till, like a red bewildered map, the sky was scribbled o'er.” 
The second is— 
“The silent magnanimity of Nature and her God.” 
The third— 
“ And thou shalt summer high in bliss upon the hills of God.” 


A poet more popular than Mr. Aird, though far in- 
ferior in original genius, when pressed recently with 
the “ Dream,” if it was not a powerful poem, asked, 
“But where is ‘Mount Aksbeck’? And where, Mr. 
A, is Coleridge’s ‘ Silent Sea’? and where the ‘Wood’ 
of his Hermit? and where Bunyan’s ‘ Mount Marvel’ ? 
Perhaps, too, you can tell us where ‘Mount Prejudice’ 
is ?”” 

The “Demoniac” is another beautiful, in parts 
powerful, and, throughout, melting ballad. What can 
be finer than the following description of the entrance 
of the Demon into his victim >— 


“The Fiend! the Fiend! hush,’ Herman cried, ‘he left me 
here at noon, 

Hungry and sick among the brakes, and comes he then so soon ?” 

Up from the shores of the Dead Sea came a dull booming sound; 

The leaves shook on the trees; thin winds went wailing all 
around. 

Then laughter shook the sullen air. To reach his mother’s hand 

The young man grasped, but back was thrown convulsed upon 


the sand. 

No time was there for Miriam’s love. He sose; a smothered 
gleam 

Was on his brow; with fierce motes rolled his eye's distempered 
beam. 

He smiled—’twas as the lightning of a hope about to die 

For ever from the furrowed brows of Hell's Eternity. 

Like sun-warmed snakes, rose on his head a storm of golden hair, 

Tangled ; and thus on Miriam fell hot breathings of despair,— 
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102 POEMS BY THOMAS AIRD. 


as a meteoric stone. It bears for inscrip- 
tion——“ to those whom it mayconcern.” But why “Ne- 
buchadnezzar’’ has not gained a wider acceptance we 
cannot understand. It has, besides its peculiar ori- 


ginality, all the externals of a popular poem. It is 
clear as crystal, and, as crystal, faultless. It has an 


interesting story, a burnished classical polish; and, 
since Byron’s “Corsair,” or “ Lara,” the heroic rhyme 
never was more gracefully handled, nor ever moved to 
more heroic sentiment. One sickens to absolute nau- 
sea at the thought of the popularity of “Silent Love ” 
—of many of Mrs. Hemans’ poems—of L. E. L.’s mu- 
sical maudlin, while such manly and powerful strains 
as Dr. Croly’s “Cataline,” Browning's “ Paracelsus,” 
and Aird’s “ Nebuchadnezzar,” are overgrown by the 
rank nettles of neglect. 

Besides these, Mr. Aird has written certain poems— 
some longer and some shorter—of great merit. Among 
the former are, “ The Captive of Fez,” “ Othuriel,’’ the 
“ Christian Bride ;’’ and, among the latter, who has 
forgotten his “ Belshazzar,’’ or his “ Mother’s Grave ’’ ? 
No one can read this last without tears. Since 
Cowper’s “ Mother’s Picture,” nothing so pathetic has 
been written in rhyme. 

Having mentioned Cowper, we may take this oppor- 
tunity of apprizing the public that an ardent admirer 
of his genius and Christian character is organizing a 
subscription for the erection of a monument to his me- 
mory in Westminster Abbey. We hail the motion 
with gladness. So long as he has no memorial there, 
it is a vital blank in that magnificent pile. No name 
nearly so great and good is there omitted. We call 
upon every reader of the “Task ’’ to come forward in 
this cause. It is the cause of all his admirers; and 
who, except Charles Dickens, isnot? We happen to 
know that the movement has attracted the peculiar in- 
terest, and is under the special patronage, of Willian 
Wordsworth. Mr. Adam White, of the British Muse- 
um, Bloomsbury, London, will supply all other infor- 
mation required.* 

To return to Mr. Aird—he has, in this present edi- 
tion, adventured a tragedy entitled the “House of 
Wold.” It is certainly a very bold, peculiar, and 
powerful effort. The characters and incidents are 
amazingly numerous and diversified ; rich and poctical 
passages are not so much inserted as rained down from 
a profound source. Fate sits visibly holding all the 
reins of the funeral car ; and, as if her silent presence 
were not enough, a singular being, named Afra, ap- 
pears ever and anon, like a bird of night, singing of 
approaching doom, and gives a dark choral unity to 
the play. The canvas chosen is of the broadest, and 





* We saw, when in London the other day, a letter of Mr. 
Dickens to the gentleman referred to, refusing to contribute to 
this object—1st, because there were many greater than Cowper 
to whom no monuments had been erected ; and, 2ndly, because he 
could countenance no such proposal as long as the public were not 
admitted to the Abbey. Now, this is very contempti- 
because, in the first place, the public are gratuitously admitted 
Corner, where, of coarse, the monument would be 
, who are the poets excluded greater than 


Coleridge and Byron? And we all know why 
No matter. The “Task” will outlive the 
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” Dickens is but a “Cricket on the Hearth.” 
Cowper was an Eagle of God, and his shall be che- 
and his poems read, after the “ Pickwick Papers” are for- 
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the execution of the boldest. Mr. Aird has had in his 
eye the great tragedy of “Lear,” where the wide 
stream of the passion sucks into itself a thousand tri- 
butary rills of anguish, and, in one wild swollen wave, 
hurries at last over the precipice. Nevertheless, we 
do not think that he has been altogether successful. 
First, the play is by far too long. It is nearly as long 
as are the events described. Secondly, the characters 
are too numerous. It is’ a Trongate he has set be- 
fore us, with hundreds of common figures moving upon 
it—not a quiet Edinburgh street, with afew noble men 
and women pacing quietly along, and’ yet with their 
steps tuned to the music of Destiny. Thirdly, the in- 
cidents are too thick and bustling. It is a succession 
of petty tragedies, rather than a single great one. 
Fourthly, there is too much death. It is a bloody 
bustle. He swims his Trongate in blood. All stab, 
and everybody dies. Altogether, it is rather a glorious 
tumult of passion, warfare, force, and fate, than a great, 
stern, collected tragedy. In “ Lear,’’ every vein and 
artery points to the bruised and broken heart which is 
the centre of the convulsed framework. In “ Wold,’’ 
unity has evidently been sought for, but not so evi- 
dently attained. The author has indulged himself in 
superfluities of description, and luxuries of horror, 
which weaken the torrent of the tale, and blunt the 
axe of the tragedy, which falls, at last, dull and heavy. 
In proof of the poetical power scattered through- 
out, we quote the following words of Afra, the night- 
raven of the story—a girl, by the way, who had been 
injured and orphaned by the house of Wold :— 
“Afra.— Yonder ! 

Lo! the old clouds on Wold ; all’s sunny elsewhere. 

Well done, thou bellying blackness! Leap on it, 

Vengeance, with thy fierce feet ; crush, tread it down, 

Till it be dense; tread down the burdened gloom, 

Till it be solid black on the doomed towers 

And battlements. There let it rest. Now, now! 

Is the time come? Merlin, I’m here! 

There’s a grim waiting in the heavens for something, 

As if yon cloud (hush, now!) would burst asunder, 

Riven by the flaming wedges of the thunder. 

No; 

’Tis passing off, heavy and slow, yet off. 

The time’s not yet—twill come. Not in vain, Wold, 

Have I gone round about thee, winding the curse 


Close round about thee. 
I walk around thee, Wold, 
A seeming, simple thing ; but serried spears 
Of ranged men, nor walls of brass, with towers 
Of blue-ribbed steel, could better hem thee in 
Than does the coil of these poor naked feet, 
Going around thee thus, and shutting thee 
Close up with the doom: not a child’s innocent head 
Of all Wold’s house—not a mouse could get out. 


We are reluctant to part, after such a comparatively 
curt intercourse with one of the few really true, ori- 
ginal, and great poets of our day—one who ranks 
with Bayly, Tennyson, Browning, and a few others, 
as a man of a cultured, yet independent vein—owing 
to nature much, to popularity little, to clique or ¢ote- 
rie nothing at all. He has “ cast his bread upon the 
waters, and will find it after many days.” This book 
of his may be long a hermit-stream, only known to 
those who have the hardihood to break through the 
embowering branches aad thick brushwood which sur- 
round its waters, but must by-and-by, as its meek 
yet strong current flows forward, shine forth into the 
light of universal appreciation. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF MAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUR ERA.” 


Cour, lover of humanity! and sean 
The opening prospects of the race of man. 
Come to the Mount of Vision, and explore 
Scenes undiscover’d in their path before. 
Those dawning glories, that proclaim the day 
Of earth’s deliverance from tyrannic sway, 
Gild with glad hope the long o’erclouded road, 
That promis’d bliss to man and praise to God! 
Now in the rays of that auspicious morn, 
By faith foreseen, of smiling metcy born, 
We stand and gaze, exulting at the sight 
That spreads before us by advancing light. 
Long-chain’d humanity has heard the blast 
That trumpets freedom to the world at last. 
Erect she stands, with eye intent on heaven, 
Whose hand of power her midnight shroud hath riven. 
Freedom, long prayed for by the bursting heart 
Of nations crush’d by dire oppression’s art, 
Unrolls before them that majestic plan, 
Which proves the Charter of the rights of man. 
Child of philanthropy and truth, she comes, 

With heaven’s own halo round her glorious head, 
To rescue mortals from their dungeon homes, 

And grant them light, and peace, and joy instead! 
Humanity! erect thee, hail the boon! 
Thy night of sadness must give place to noon ; 
Be dried thy tears, be hush’d thy wasting sighs; 
Forget thy groanings, stop thy doleful cries; 
Wrap up thy sackcloth, as a thing unneeded, 
Thy woes are cared for, and thy prayers are heeded! 
Gird thee with gladness now, prepare a song, 
And call for praise from every human tongue! 

Up to the mount of vision, patriot rise; 
Look through the azure of benignant skies ; 
Behold the heralds of the joyous age, 
Which Prophets sketch’d on the immortal page! 
An arm is felt, unfelt by ages dead; 

A voice is heard in many a princely hall, 
That fills its tenant with foreboding dread ; 

A finger writes on many a chamber wall, 
The doom that Justice treasur’d for the hour, 
That hurls the despot from his throne of power! 
Behold how Mind exerts her latent might, 
Removes the gloom of intellectual night ; 
Asserts her claim to reverence from mankind, 
And leaves the age of ignorance behind! 

Anticipate the glories near at hand, 
And read their beams on many a waiting land. 
The desert roamer finds a place of rest ; 
The Arab’s children are with knowledge blest. 
The shores of Africa, which used to tell 
Deeds of atrocity unknown in hell— Meh Me 
Shores, where her sons have oft been sold and bought— 
Are studded o’er with schools for living thought. 
The dark-brow’d student feels himself the lord 
Of treasures richer than a prince could hoard. 
Amidst the classic mines of Greece and Rome 
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Where stood the impious trafficker in souls, 
The rude appraiser of an injured race, 
The messenger of mercy now unrols 
The wond’rous record of redeeming grace. 
The desert blooms, the wilderness rejoices; 
The long down-trodden shout with free men’s voices; 
The groves repeat the echo of salvation, 
And joy o’erspreads the long-degraded nation, 
The hour has come that sets them free, 
And gladness reigns from sea to sea! 

Away to India vast, whose wond'rous wealth, 
Europe has plunder’d long by power or stealth! 
Her glorious san pours down his living beams 
O’er all her vallies, forests, rivers, streams; 

Like polish’d silver ¢hese reflect his light, 
Whilst those are rich as Eden to the sight. 
The eye delighted roams from field to field, 
And wonders at the treasures earth can yield, 
But there, too, Mind a nobler harvest grows; 
The sun of Reason there with brilliance glows; 
The sympathies of manhood there appear, 
And Penury from Wealth has ceased to fear ; 
The haughty Brahmin feels it no disgrace 
‘To own his kindred to the haman race. 
And genial love its power has shown, 
The walls of Caste are overthrown, 
And tyrant customs, pal’d, have fled— 
The living burn not with the dead ! 
The Suttee pile has ceased to fright, 
With hellish flame, the balmy night ; 
And Ganges rolls not on his bed, 
Amongst the dying and the dead ! 
But proudly bears on his majestie breast 
The proof that Commerce has the Empire blest, 
In generous concert with her sister Peace, 
Whose heavenly bearing made the war-fiend cease, 
The million gods by which old Brahma sway’d 
His mystie sceptre long, have all decay’d ; 
And demonology has lost the art 
Of foreing homage from the human heart ! 
The pagoda, deserted, hears not now 
The frantie yell, or still more frantie vow ; 
The devotee forgets to crawl around 
The idol fane, or consecrated mound ; 
The sacred Vetham—dreams of ancient night— 
Retires, abash'd, before evangel light ! 

Mental Delusion, wail! thy reign is ended! 
Deception, shrink! prepare thee for a tomb |! 
Religion’s light with Reason’s beams has blended, 

And in their Master’s name demand your room. 
Back’d by a power surpassing kingly might, 
They pierce the shades of thousand years of night ! 
O’er all her coasts, the angel Truth has flown, 
And from his wings eternal seeds has thrown ; 
And India’s millions have obeyed the voice 
Which bids a nation in its God rejoice! 

Hail, land of Sinim! mystieally grand 

Proud, not ambitious ; haughty, yet 
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Empires and thrones have flourished, faded, died, 

Red War has scorched them with his blasting fire, 
Or Time has swept them with his rushing tide 
To awfal silence ; thou art still entire! 

Like gaudy insects in the July ray, 
Those empires sparkled, then endured decay. 
Like huge leviathan amidst the storm, 
China reposes, changeless in its form ; 
A world in stereotype the empire stands, 
A vast anomaly amongst the lands! 
By fire and sword ‘heir stormy tale is traced, 
_ By revolutions, trampling in their rage, 
The worthless wrecks of mighty thrones disgraced ; 

But /iou remainest, like an Alpine sage, 
Whose snowy locks serenely rest on high, 
Unsoil’d by storms that mingle earth and sky ! 
Entire and changeless? No! "Twas but a dream 

Of drowsier type than western nations felt ; 
The angel, change, in tossing them might seem 

To have no wing to cross the orient belt ; 

But ’midst the trance, the book of time has shewn, 
That o’er that world his mighty wing was thrown. 
Around the strongholds of the state there swept 
Prophetic spirits, whilst the empire slept! 

Entire and changeless? No! The granite rock 
Yields to the rain-drop’s oft repeated stroke. 
Bright coral islands ’midst the ocean grow ; 

The forest falls before the woodman’s blow; 

The arid desert, clothed in living green, 

Shows where the skill and power of man have been, 
Huge mountains vanish, vallies heave their bed, 
And triumph waits on art’s majestic tread ; 

And truth has conquests worthy of her name ; 
China has heard of her immortal fame ; 

Has heard, and mused, and wonder’d, and believed, 
Sprung from the trance of ages and received 

New thoughts, suggestive of diviner light 

Than e’er tradition pour’d upon her sight. 

Their claims ancestral legends have resign'd ; 
Authentic records brace the listening mind ; 
Confucius cedes his old prophetic chair ; 

A greater TEACHER utters wisdom there ; 

And China’s millions, twice made free, combine 

To own the source of both the boons, divine ! 

Pass with the sun, and view the verdant west ; 
Ride on his beams, and see how man is blest ! 
Land of the Pilgrims, hail! whose generous hand 
Opened to aid the persecuted band 
England in vain imposed the galling yoke ; 

Deep thought, arous’d in words of grandeur spoke :-— 

“ Away! we'll cross the broad Atlantic’s breast, 

And seek in other climes a place of rest ! 
He, whose great truth thus prompts our swelling souls, 
The wind directs, the heaving sea controuls : 
The world is His, the mighty ocean’s noise 
Speaks but the whisper of His mightier voice ; 
His hand will guide us to the peaceful spot, 
Where His high wisdom has decreed our lot !” 
Thus nerved, the fathers of an infant world 
The flag of freedom to the breeze unfarl'd. 
A smile, a tear, a prayer, a long adieu 
Comprised their legacy for Time to view : 
A smile of greatness at & tyrant’s rage, 
A tear of pity for a blinded age, 
A prayer for mercy on the cause of trath, 
A long adicu to all the scenes of youth! 
Like heaven's own light, the grace that ransomed man 
- Pour'd from their lips, and on New England's plains 
A glorious ofa iffstantly began ; 

Long fetter’d mind leap’d from its ancient chains, 
New joy inspiréd the desert solitude, 

And men began to breathe an air too bland 
For ought but thoughts of one great brotherhood 


Peopling the plains of that majestic land ! 








To give them room forests fell ; 

Earth, thirty-fold increased her wonted wealth : 
Fair cities rose, as if by magic spell ; 

And sun and cloud shed happiness and health ! 
Pass on ye years! o’erleap, o’erlook the crime 

That dim’d the glory of the brilliant West; 
Speak not the curse of that repented time, 

The great Republic has her guilt confest ! 


Pass on, pass on! and now with joy survey 

The teeming Continent im fair array. 

The Federal States are now a glorious land; 

The day of Liberty has fully dawn’d. 

Its fundamental maxim long had striven—— 

“ All men are equal in the sight of Heaven” — 

To rise transparent, an embodied power: 

Tis now successful; see its conquering hour! 

From East to West, from South to farthest North, 
Its blest behest, resistless, issued forth, 

Redeem’d the slave, and broke the tyrant’s rod, 

Yor “all are equal in the sight of God!” 

Well done! thou land of freemen, hail thee now! 
A noble crown enwreathes thy kingless brow! 

Each of thy sons a prince by right divine, 

Thou hast no need with regal courts to shine! 
Wash’d from her crime, the Christian Church appears 
Pure as she was in Apostolic years ; 

Whilst the clear sky that domes the gorgeous West, 
Hears the loud anthem of a nation blest! 


Hail, old Judea! land of song and seer, 
What vision this? what glorious sights appear? 
Land of a thousand miracles! once more 

Blest with the radiance of divinest truth, 

Thy woes forgotten, all thy wand’rings o’er, 

Great as in days of thy prophetic youth; 
Shining a star of glory in the east, 

Whose rays attract the wise of distant spheres, 
Hail, cradle of Messtan! be thy rest 

Long as the period of thy weeping years! 
But whence is this? What miracle arraign’d 

The old routine of ordinary deed? 
By what almighty mandate is explain’d 

Judea, peopled by the “chosen seed?” 
Earth, sea, and air have gladly let their power 
To realize the grand prophetic hour. 
Old Europe’s navies, now disused from war, 
Have wafted Israel’s myriads from afar. 
States have made haste the great design to aid, 
For which the scattered tribes for ages prayed. 
Up from the dust Judea’s cities spring, 
Rebuilt with splendour, whilst with joy they ring! 
The songs of Zion rise from many a band, 
And Cuntst is own’d throughout the holy land! 


Their long despised Mess1au reigns, 
In every heart His throne maintains. 
Ilis scene of woe, in ancient days, 

Has now become his scene of praise. 
Where fell his blood, by rebels shed, 
Where grew the thorns that crown’d his head ; 
Fresh glories mark his reign of peace, 
Fresh praises for him still increase ; 
The echoing hills “ Hosanna!” ery, 
And shouts of gladness fill the sky; 
Angels descend to man’s abode, 

His anthems hear and waft to God, 
And incense-clouds, from hearts serene, 
Rise daily to the Grear Unszen! 


The wortp is still! The nations are at rest ! 
Freedom and Truth the sons of men have blest ; 
And ENGLAND sits upon her crystal sea, 

Wreathed with a laurel deathless as her fame ; — 
Home of the sage, the eloquent, and free, 

And sacred temple to the Lycannats Namsz! 
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A DAY IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LOCH SKENE. 


Tere are few in this world, whore sorrow has 
erected her mournful sovereignty, to whom the som- 
bre sights and sounds of a sick chamber are un- 
known. All have more or less experienced the 
melancholy impressions produced by the death-like 
stillness, the shaded sadness, the strange indefin- 
ablemystery that reignsaround the couch of ahuman 
but immortal sufferer, when the spiritual elasticity, 
the tamultuous buoyancy of heart, and the joyousrest- 
lessness of vigorous vitality, are only reminiscences 
of a past that may never have a corresponding fu- 
ture. We remember well, when afflicted with a 
grievous and depressing malady, with what anxiety 
we longed for the shut of day’s garish eye, the 
silence of the distant jarring murmur of busy ex- 
istence, which too vividly recalled the hours when 
a clear health pervaded our functions as we strug- 
gled with tense nerve and lightening eye among 
the animated throng of combatants on life’s dusty 
arena, or revelling in the luxurious consciousness of 
power to feel, to enjoy the beauties of nature’s 
scenery, we smiled on the laughing fields, sung with 
the warbling brooks, and, with eyes streaming with 
grateful tears, looked up to heaven and blessed the 
day that ever we were born. We loved the mild 
melancholy moonbeam that palely sat upon our 
emaciated fingers, the dim twilight of the pensive 
stars that symbolised the shade that rested on the 
half-lit landscape of thought, and the tingling silent- 
ness of solemn midnight that lulled the spirit into 
soft quietude and repose. But the day of deliver- 
ance was at hand. The pulse beat with a steadier 
throb, the disease slowly retreated, baulked of its 
prey, the faces of solicitous relations beamed sun- 
nily with the light of hope, and immediately the 
eye of day was welcomed, the shutters, so long half- 
closed, were thrown open for his smile, and the pro- 
spect of once more tasting the felicities of social in- 
tercourse, and conversing with scenes of beauty and 
sublimity immortalised in the memory of the heart, 
animated us with energetic joy, and robed the future 
in a vesture of glad enchantment. Pleased with 
our newly-recovered faculties, we resolved to enjoy 
the rapture of their healthy exercise. The aliena- 
tion to which we had been subjected for a while 
unfitted us for the delights of human communion. 
We longed for the calm solitudes of nature, the sug- 
gestive loneliness of quiet pastoral regions, where, 
without restraint, we might lay open our whole soul 
to their genial expansive influences, and give un- 
fettered expression to those extacies of gratitude 
that swelled the heart almost to bursting. The 
mind that has lost its equilibrium by struggling 
with the intangible abstractions of infinitude dis- 
likes, at first, on the restoration of its faculties, 
to associate much with mankind. It still remained 
in the region where the disturbing forces first acted 
upon it during the whole of its self-oblivion, or what 
Visions floated daily and nightly before its wild, 
frenzied eye; visions, the remembrance of whose 
lawless, fitful, and fantastic forms, imposes a kind 
of illusion on the realities of life even after we are 
consciously breathing, or moving, and acting among 
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them. Things as they are in the work-day world 
appear insipid, flat, dull, and uninteresting. They 
have no power to awake the emotions of long slum- 
bering sentiment. Uneasy, restless, and dissatisfied, 
we long for the wanton winds of heaven, as they 
sweep in joyful freedom, murmuring wild music 
along the tufted summits of sequestered hills—for 
the strange ravings of the impassioned torrent, 
“the hiss of homeless streams,’’ and all the wild 
and wayward melodies of the harp of nature. We 
fly from the matter-of-fact scenes of ordinary life, 
to lose ourselves for a while amid the idealities of 
existence. Agitated by similar feelings, we resolved 
on a tour through the more interesting districts of 
the Scottish and English Borders. These localities 
had long been hallowed in imagination by the ro- 
mantic and bewitching poetry of Scott, the wild and 
wizard ballads of the Ettrick Shepherd, the exqui- 
sitely true, touching, simple, and sweet strains of 
Wordsworth, and the weird “ auld warld” creations 
of the Border Minstrelsy. We had read many books 
of travels descriptive of the scenery of our native 
land ; but in some of them these enchanting regions 
had been altogether overlooked, while in others they 
were dismissed with the briefest notice. Tourists 
unfortunately deprive themselves of much gratifica- 
tion, and the public of much useful and delightfal 
information, by following too closely in the wake of 
stage coaches and railroads. Are Yarrow and Et- 
trick, St. Mary’s and Loch Skene, to be unvisited, 
because, forsooth, they do not happen to lie some- 
where between Carlisle and Gretna Green, Corn- 
hill and Kelso, or Belford and Berwick? No real 
lover of nature will refuse to leave the beaten 
track, and gladly weary himself out among her 
pathless solitudes, till he sinks down on the 
heath for his pillow, fanned to sleep by the lulla- 
by winds, and curtained by the clouds of the open 
sky. 

Accoutred as a pedestrian, in a shepherd’s dress, 
with a sturdy oaken stick as our only companion, 
and a petit sac, with its complement of edibles, and 
potatoes to boot, which were found of essential ser- 
vice when far from the shielings of the hills, we set 
out with high expectations destined to be more than 
realised. We shall never forget the intensity of 
delicious emotion diffused through every fibre of our 
newly-invigorated frame when we found our limbs, 
for the first time for many months, promptly obey- 
ing the active dictates of a resuscitated volition; 
our lungs eagerly inhaling the untainted breath of 
the morning; our eyes, of late dewless and dead, 
lustrously sparkling as they returned the sheen shed 
from the radiant beauties of the outer world; our 
eyes regaled with the well-known, but long unheard, 
voices of the early birds, and our mind, with some- 
thing like its former 


buoyancy and vigour, going out 

in tumultuous joy to commune with the e uni- 

of a melancholy illness! The suppressed whispe 
of 






and stealthy noiseless step 
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with the leaden gloom of our lonely chamber, for 
the curtain-clouds of the sky hung round the roseate 
couch of Aurora, radiant with the crimson blush of 
the early day. 

It is not our intention to fatigue the reader with 
a recital of the many singular rencontres we had 
with the simple-hearted inhabitants of these dis- 
tricts; nor with a detail of the varied emotions pro- 
duced by each successive picture as it floated past | 
in the beautiful pastoral panorama; but, selecting 
a few of those spots which struck us as most remark- | 
able for classic interest, sublimity, or beauty, and 
which have left their image indelibly portrayed on 
our memory, we shall briefly describe their principal | 
features, and expose those sentiments and impres 
sions with which they will for ever be ateoclatel 
in our mental history. Fancy us, then, refreshed, | 
after a long day’s journey, by a night’s rest at. 





the far-famed cottage of Lilly Shiel’s, awake with | 
the earliest dawn—while the family are still in 
the arms of the drowsy god—striding vigorously 
towards the scene which fancy had often de- 
picted as the realization of our ideal of dark sub-_ 
limity, where we hoped to dream away the remem- 
brance of a work-day world amid the absorbing | 
wild melody of the cataract, and the solemn medi- 
tative loneliness of Loch Skene. It was a bright, 
dewy morning in June. The few song-birds that 
frequent those scenes, ‘“ where flourished once a 
forest fair,’’ were trilling their matin music from 
the scattered grey birches, the ruddy mountain ash, 
and the gaunt, grim, black pines that still, in. 
stunted dwarfishness, relieve the solitary naked-| 
ness of the hills of Ettrick. The curlew’s scream, 
usually suggestive of musing melancholy, seemed 
no longer drear and dissonant. The grasshopper 
was pettering his monotonous contralto among the 
tall herbage of the valleys, and the industrious bee 
added his sonorous bass as he hummed happily 
away from the purple heath, already charged with 
the treasured sweets of the morning. The scattered | 
flocks were lifting at intervals their tranquil bleat, | 
which the herds, hung on the sides of the quiet hills, 
promptly returned, as they raised their mild, inno- 
cent gaze to welcome the glories of the reddening | 
dawn. The sun presented a singular appearance, | 

which we do not remember to have observed before. | 
His gold seemed transmuted into silver. His. 
flaming disc, like a circular map of molten argent, | 
gradually rose above the tops of the mountains, | 
whose soft, rich verdure glistened changefally, like 
the ever varying hues of shot silk, in his sheeny | 
white rays, that filled the whole surrounding at- | 
mosphere with a blinding lustre. The upland | 
streams, narrowed by the recent drought to tiny | 
rivulets, forgot their wintry turbulence, and sung 
“a quiet tune,’’ as they gently curved round the 
splintered, wave-worn fragments of their rocky chan- 
nels. The sides of the hills were striped by small 
cascades, gleaming like suspended crystal rods in 
the sunbeam, weeping so softly that ‘‘the sound 
but lulled the ear asleep,’’ chastened the exhila- 
ration of the soul, and disposed to sweet, solemn 
meditation. “The feeling of the hour” was of a 
mixed character. There was much to elate, more 














to tranquillize. It was sunlit solitude—it was 


voiced loneliness. Surrounded by such a scene, on 
such a morning, we have often wondered since that 
no pious sentiments were awakened. We luxuriated 
in the free play of feeling and fancy. We revelled 
in the exulting transport of an almost spirituallized 
body; but the cloudless sun, the hymning birds, 
the warbling streams, and the tranquil smiling hills 
provoked no thought of Deity. How was this? 
Singular to tell, it often happens that the fountain 
of religious sentiment is sealed during the period 
of mental aberration. The heart that wont to turn 
spontaneously towards the origin of all its blessed- 
ness becomes proud, self-centred, sullenly obdurate, 
and reserved. Every object is shunned that would 
suggest the idea of a present God. Oppressed with 
this cold dislike and dead insensibility, even here, 
amid the scenes that appeared the best fitted to 
revive our former sentiments of love and adoration, 


'| the frost of death still freezed up the genial current 


of the spiritual affections. But the hour was at 
hand, the means were prepared, and arhid the 
solitary wilds of Loch Skene we were again to ex- 
perience what the joyous dawn, with its mingled 
accompaniments, had failed to produce. Mending 
our pace, we rounded the tortoise-shaped hills that 
rise in unbroken succession between the Lowes and 
the entrance into the Pass of Moflatdale, and soon 
stood at the opening of the vista formed by the 
undulating mountains, clothed with verdure to their 
summits, that stretch away into the fertile plains 
of Dumfriesshire. From this point, which is re- 
garded as the highest ground between Ettrick Fo- 
rest and Moffatdale, the whole romantic scenery of 
the defile is presented in varied beauty and diversi- 
fied grandeur, During the former part of the 
morning we had been completely encircled by hills, 
which shut in the view on all sides. A feeling 


‘of lassitude and ennui was beginning imperceptibly 
_|to take the edge off our enjoyment. It is a fact, 
'that the same phase of beauty or sublimity whieh 


|at first, and for a while, charms the senses and 
awakes the most delicious emotions, by being re- 
peated in unbroken uniformity for several miles, 
gradually ceases to exercise its former influence, 
and the eye, wearied and sated by the constant 
presentment of the same unvaried objects, languidly 
longs for variety. A tall black cliff cowering over 
a rifted cavern, a splintered rock heaving its gashed 
forehead to the sky, a rugged ravine torn by the 
kelpie’s scream, a fantastic cloud gambolling 
capriciously along the shaggy brows of a sullen 
mountain, or a distant prospect of green woods, 
of cultivated, calm, and placid plains, suddenly 
bursting on the eye in the midst of uniformity, 
freshens the feelings, revives the interest, stimu- 
lates the curiosity, feeds the desire of novelty, and 
inspires a glow and an elasticity of spirits 
liarly sympathetic of a renovated life. Insensibly 
sinking under the pressure of this fatiguing simi- 
larity of scene, the view from this spot 

exactly the stimulus required. We stopped to 
gaze for a while on the beautifally curved ranges 
of hills that flanked the pass, rolling their alternate 
waves towards the well watered and richly divers 
fied landscape of the west, where the fashionable 





and picturesque village of Moffat invites, by its — 
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medicinal springs and sweet sequestered walks, 
the regards of the invalid. 

Invigorated with this pleasing variety, we be- 
gan trippingly to descend into the valley. A dis- 
tant murmur was now perceptible, and, on reach- 
ing the table-land, the weltering waters, covered 
with foam, were seen flashing impetuously down 
the black, sinuous gorge of the mountain, as if, 

ad at their escape from the noise and fury of the 
cataract, hurrying happily away to smoother 
channels, and softer scenes in the quiet plains 
below. Striking off towards the right, we encoun- 
tered an ascent of considerable difficulty. Pleased | 
with the tumult of the waters, we selected our | 
route by the banks of the descending current, and 
gradually climbed our way to the jutting crag that 
coaceals the cataract. A multitude of strange 
sensations took possession of us as we tugged up 
the rugged acclivity, produced by the gradual in- 
erease of the wild music of the waters, as they 
raved wrathfally against the insensate rocks into) 
the boiling cauldron. The sound, varying with 
the fitful breeze, was stilling the soul and inducing 
oblivion and entrancement, when, of a sudden, on| 
rounding the projecting mass of intervening rock, | 
the charger’s snowy tail whisking into our eyes a| 
shower of blinding spray instantaneously aroused 
a new set of feelings and reflections. This fall, 
commonly called the “Grey Mare’s Tail,’’ is the 
highest in Scotland, descending from a precipice 
nearly 300 feet in height. The rocks round it are 
rugged, black, stern, and splintered, surmounted 
by a few tufts of coarse peat, hanging in matted 
shagginess over their dark brows, that contrast 
strangely with the foamy whiteness of the cata- 
ract, or the misty clouds of powdery spray that) 
perpetually ascend from the vexed waters of the 
abyss. Cora Linn, Foyers, and Lowdore are, in 
our opinion, not to be compared with the Grey 
Mare’s Tail. None of them possess the same bewil- 
dering power, the same rugged grandeur, the same 
utter solitude, or the same combination of all that 
can produce that deep silent awe which usurps the 
soul on the contemplation of the mysterious, unde- 
finable solemnities of nature. In the others we 
think there is too much scope for the eye; as the 
wide range of objects that immediately, in consider- 
able diversity, surround you, prevents that fixity of | 
attention which is necessary to the absorption of the 
soul in the grandeur of one majestic object. Here, 
sitting opposite the cataract, you are deep down in 
a chasm of the mountains, with rude rocks rising on 
all sides perpendicularly to the sky, where a small 
blue patch alone can be seen, canopying the shaded 
vault, which the sunbeams, eyen at noon, penetrate 
with a sickly light, scarcely relieving the dim, dark 
gloom of the cavern; the leaping flood breaking 
over the torn ledge in a sheet of foam, dispersing in 
its descent dense clusters of snowy pearls, or long 
strings of diamonds, emitting faintly prismatic hues, 
and dancing through the mist and darkness into the 
roaring hell below. With these the eye is filled, 
while no sound falls on the ear but the incessant 
dash of the tormented waters thundering and surg- 
ing aw. 

ay through the gashed mountain, or the 
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wild aflrighted scream of the curlew, as, for a mo- 
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ment arrested on the wing, she glances her fearful 
eye into the savage scene, and then hies precipi- 
tately to her silent fastness. Here is loneliness, 
here is solitude ; but it is a loneliness we love, a so- 
litude we covet. The hum, the buza, the shock of 
men never can be encountered here. The world is 
excluded. We are alone with nature. She con- 
verses with us; she unrolls her mysterious stores, 
and makes her strange secrets known. The sg0- 
litary, the unknown of a city, feels his loneliness 
oppressive, distressful, melancholy; he would fain 
recognise one countenance, meet one responsive eye, 
In despair, he scans the features of the stranger 
multitude that rush heedlessly past him in endless 
succession down the stream of busy existence, and 
though all are members of the same family and 
heirs of the same ultimate destiny, they have no 
interest in him, and if his name were blotted out 
from the register of life, would drop no tear over his 
new-closed grave. Dreariness, desolation possess 
his soul, and drive him where he least wants to go, 
into the recesses of his own being. How totally 
the reverse of all this is felt by the solitary traveller 


'| among the wilds of nature. His eye never rests on 


an object with which he cannot commune; and 
even silence has a voice for his ear—sweet, soothing, 
solemn, and sublime. Embosomed in the absolute 
solitude we have described, we made no effort te 
think ; our inner man lay exposed to all the influ- 
ences of the place. At first, we were exclusively 
engaged with the object before us. We seemed 
identified for a while in dreaming bewilderment 
with the thundering waters. But the eternal hiss, 
the perpetual dash, the motionless contemplation 
of continual motion in the flood, and of everlasting 
stability in the rocks, induced by degrees a feeling 
of utter abstraction from all the sights and sounds 
by which we were surrounded. In thought we 
wandered far from the present, but, strange to say, 
naturally lapsed into meditation on the past. The 
future was totally excluded. The genius of the 
place was retrospection. He swept the chords of 
the spiritual harp that lay bared to his potent 
touch, but no new strange melody broke on the 
ear. The music seemed familiar. It was an echo 
of the strains we had heard in other and departed 
years. It awoke the memories that slumbered in 
the cells of mind, The visions of infancy floated 
past us with all their joyous recollections—the 
spring-time of life again stood clad in its glittering 
illusions; the family circle seemed still unbroken ; 
a mother’s smile played on our ruddy cheek, and 
a father’s voice, like solemn music, spoke in kindest 
accents, with warnings and sage counsels. The 
companions of our early years rose from their 
lonely graves, “ where pearls lie deep,” or where 
we often walked when the sombre hues of evening 
steeped the saddened landscape, and wept and 
prayed. We spoke to them; they smiled and spoke 
again. The world, that late had seemed wed 
wilderness where our fairest flowers had 

now ap ge uy Hey maginiens into the 
happy valley, robed in the joyousness of a sunny 
spring. Love an object, memory and imagination 
die—the heart's affection is eternal as ites 
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can bestow perpetuity on all its objects. What a 
provision against the ills of this seene of evanes- 
cence and transition. We have a power against 
which death strives in vain—a power to immortalize 
the beings that we love, a power to rescue the vic- 
tim from the grave, a power to retain the image 
we adore, to converse with those with whom we 
delighted to commune, to live to dwell for ever 
by their side; once united, the tie never can be 
severed. The union of hearts knows not, and never 
shall know, disruption. An object loved “is a 
thing of joy for ever.” 

Awaking from our long trance, we started up in 
half unconsciousness, with difficulty recalling our 
situation and our purposes. The illusions of the 
past still lingered around. The cadence of the fall 
met our ear as if for the first time. Its voice seemed 
to have been entirely hushed during our reverie ; 
and now that the spell was broken, it again drew 
breath, and rushed wildly as before into its rocky 
receptacle. The day was advancing; we wished to 
remain, but the aspect of the heavens warned us 
away, and Loch Skene was yet unvisited. 

The rocks rising round the basin of the linn, as 
we have already said, are almost perpendicular. 
They present nothing to assist the traveller in his 
ascent but a thin brittle projection here and there, 
which frequently yields and crumbles into frag- 
ments the instant it is laid hold of, and unless he 
be unusually agile and dexterous, he will often be 
in extreme danger of losing his life. We have 
known many instances in which this attempt was 
attended with the most perilous results. Several 
times we clutched a ledge of slaty rock, which gave 
way, and it was only after a desperate struggle, in 
which every muscle of the system was strung to its 
utmost, that we could regain our former footing. 
Never did we feel more forcibly that 

“ Facilis descenus Averno, 
Sed revocare gradu, hoc opus et difficile est.” 

Seated at last on a level with the brink of the 
cataract, we leisurely surveyed the boiling waters, 
that seemed urged on by some remorseless demon 


in a fierce fit of uncontrollable frenzy through the | 
'|the past, and thence, casting our eye on the soli- 


fractured rocks, Scott, to whom the whole of the 
district was familiar from his earliest days, assigns 
this wild spot as the most congenial to his ‘* Mys- 
terious Man of Woe’’ :— 
“ And well that palmer’s form and mien 

Ilad suited with the stormy scene, 

Just on the edge, straining his ken 

‘To view the bottom of the den, 

Where, deep, deep down, and far within 

Toils with the rocks the roaring linn; 

Then, issuing forth one foaming wave, 

And wheeling round the Giant’s Grave, 

White as the snowy charger’s tail, 

Drives down the pass of Moffat Dale.” 

We soon grew dizzy, and retiring from the edge of 
the fall, we sat down to rest our wearied powers for a 
little, and then turning northwards, proceeded along 
the banks of the stream for nearly a mile, while a 
scene of unusual grandeur and sublimity was gra- 
dually disclosing its imposing features, The spot is 
unimaginably wild and lonely. The sun had been 
languishing for some time, and now struggled in- 
effectually with a dull leaden sky that hung in un- 








varied uniformity over the smooth deep waters of the 
loch, lying sadly under the combined frown of the 
louring heavens and the gloomy mountains. There 
was nothing to remind us of the pastoral beauty of 
St. Mary’s. Large tracts clad with heath, patches of 
dangerous morass, and white cannach scattered in 
all directions ; gigantic rocks rising wildly on the 
sides and summits of the mountains that completely 
enclose the lake, and cast a perpetual shadow on the 
stunted vegetation of the valley, a solitary isle rear- 
ing its black, bleak crest above the dull sullen wa- 
ters, and the occasional cry of some feathered 
inhabitant of loneliness, and the apparent absence 
of any outlet, complete the picture of utter desola- 
tion. Isolated from every sight and sound that could 
remind us we had a brother-man, and awed by the 
augustness of the solitude that sat throned upon 
the scene, the stilled thoughts rose reverentially and 
slowly to the idea of Deity in whose presence we 
felt lost, absorbed, annihilated, mingling. with the 
infinite, with the Great Spirit that fills the “‘ wide 
waste” and dwells amid “the city full.”’ Neither 
the glories of the morning around sweet St. Mary’s, 
nor the varied grandeur of the fall, had availed to 
produce one religious sentiment. But resistless 
was the “ majesty of darkness,” that now covered 
this solitary place, to inspire an overwhelming con- 
sciousness that we stood in the temple of Nature’s 
God. Abstracting ourselves from our age and in- 
terests, we rose, amid the stillness that reigned, into 
the period of the divine solitude in the anterior eter- 
nity where we saw the Deity existing alone, engaged 
solely in the calm contemplation of His own infinite 
perfections, while the universe was yet unvoiced 
and unpeopled. Then no angels hymned His 
praise, circling His throne, rejoicing; then no 
pomp of worlds gemmed the sky; then no blazing 
orbs wheeled through the tracts of immensity. 
All was silence and all was solitude, and yet all 
was voiced and all was full. The universe was 
empty, and yet the universe was filled; for God 
was alone, and the universe was filled with God. 
We stood on the utmost line that bounds imagina- 
tion’s flight into unepoched, motionless duration in 


tary Infinite, as if we had been the only being ex- 
isting apart from Himself, we contemplated His 
glorious perfections, His underived sufficiency, His 
absolute blessedness in Himself. The feeling was 
but one of dreariness, for the fountain of all 
beauty and good was the alone object of thought. 
Boundless love—love, measureless as immensity, 
was revealed, and in its amplitude we were swal- 
lowed up. When thus engaged, we sank insen- 
sibly on our knees upon the heath, and, far from 
human eye or ear, caused our adorations and pray- 
ers to ascend on the wings of the mountain winds to 
the throne of the Eternal. That was a moment 
of divinest rapture never to be obliterated from 
the volume of our spiritual experience. The re 
membrance of Loch Skene has been a check 
to many an unhallowed thought, to many aa 
unholy imagination, to many an impious project. 
We never can forget our solemn vows, our self- 
dedication, our complete surrender of soul, body, 
and spirit to the service of God, on the altar of the 
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y wild. We subsequently visited York Ca- 
thedral, one of the proudest fanes of these islands; 
but its vaulted roofs, “its long-drawn aisles,’’ its 
«dim religious light,’’ evoked no sentiments so 
awful, so solemn, 80 memorable as the temple of 
Loch Skene. We had often before admired the 
noble simplicity of worship practised by our Dru- 
idical fathers, but not till that day had we learnt 
fully to appreciate their choice of the altar and the 
temple that Nature had provided for the worship- 
pers of her God. Of the ancient Germans it is finely 
said, ‘‘ Nec colubere parietibus deos, neque in ul- 
lam humani oris speciem assimilare, ex magnitudine 
ccelestium arbitrantur ; lucos ac nemero consecrant ; 
deorumque nominibus appellant secretum illud, 
quod sola reverentia vident.’’ It is more than 
probable that on this very spot the Covenanters of 
the southern districts of Scotland frequently as- 
sembled on Sabbath, It is pleasant to think that 
perhaps these waters have been used in holy bap- 
tis, that these wilds have echoed with the ‘‘ grave 
sweet melody” of sacred song, that this very turf 
has been pressed by the knee of many a persecuted 
saint of whom the world was not worthy. These 
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, recollections invest the place with an aspect of pe- 
culiar sacredness. Infidels and atheists! we invite 
you here ; and, through grace from on high, we be- 
lieve you will return to the world sadder, perhaps, 
but'wisermen. None but those who have finally and 
hopelessly sealed up their hearts against the senti- 
ments of piety can stand surrounded with such 
scenes and associations without involuntarily ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.” 

We rose slowly from the posture of devotion, 
looked somewhat dreamily around, and, ere we were 
aware, the re-action of our powers, that had been 
kept so long on the stretch, suddenly commenced, 
and away we sprang, with the speed of an arrow, 
across the bogs and fens, climbed, with incredible 
velocity, the intervening hills, descended, with in- 
conceivable rapidity, the most frightful precipices, 
and, dashing down the sloping sides of the moun- 
tains guarding the pass, found ourselves, in a state 
of utter exhaustion, slowly pursuing our way to 
Moffat, which we reached at a late hour, after 
having spent a day that shall never be forgotten 
in the annals of our moral and religious history. 





J. B. D. 





MESSIAH 


A GLory circles round His names, 
A halo bright of truth and grace, 
Enkindling Love’s divinest flames 
With glimpses of his Father’s face. 


Apart, each beams a lustrous star, 
Sown in the spangled fields of night ; 

Combined, like constellations far 
Rolling a tide of blended light, 


Apart, each blooms a lovely flower, 
Scenting around the balmy air; 

Combined, like myriads, as they shower 
Sweet odours from the rich parterre. 


Apart, each shines a brilliant gem, 

Rare, polished, smooth, and beaming bright; 
Combined, like jewelled diadem, 

With studded circlet raying light. 


Apart, each wears a perfect dye, 
Deck’d in its own essential hue ; 

Combined, like Iris o’er the sky, 
Arched in the deep celestial blue. 


Apart, each flows a silvery rill, 
Warbling its favourite waking dream ; 





’S NAMES. 


Combined, like torrents from the hill, 
Flashing in one majestic stream. 


Apart, each sounds a music chord 
That breathes soft, simple melodies ; 
Combined, like David's harp that poured 
A flood of gushing smphonies. 


Apart, each swells a favourite song, 
Chaunted by way-worn pilgrim souls ; 

Combined, like full-toned chorus stroag 
That o’er the voiceless desert rolls. 


Apart, each shows a magic sign— 
A trait of the Divinity ; 

Combined, like talisman divine, 
Revealing all the Deity. 


All varied, and yet all are one ; 

Love is the fragrance of each name ; 
Love is the key-note of each tune, 

The notes distinct, the lyre the same. 


Blest names! I'll sing thee till I stand 
In Jordan’s flood, even then I'll sing ; 
And when I reach the better land, 
With thee its echoing hills shall ring. 























J. W. D. 
THE “GOOD OLD TIMES.” 
A fig for the “ good old times,” We're shorn to the very skin, 
Of which some love to sing ; While still the Debt remains ; 
A fig for the dogg’rel rhymes And, like some National sin, 
From grumblers’ brains that spring. The nation’s life it drains. 
In these “ good old times,” say they, Though many fared well each day, 
“ Men were as men should be ; The millions were oppress'd:— 
They fared on the best each day, Tis a crowning lie to say, 
And lived right jollily! The People then were bless’d. 
“ Starvation was then unknown— And never again, let's pray, 
_ Taxation but a name ; May might alone be right; 
Now ‘neath the latter men groan, The sun of a better day 
For thence the former came.” Now sheds its glorious light ! 
A plague on your “ good old times !”— Then a fig for the “ good old times,” rent at 
Ye drivelling dotards, cease !— Of which some love to sing ; Jidie tial 
Say, what but their splendid crimes And a fig for the rhyees 
Now rob us vf our fleece? 1 Frow grumblers’ that spring! 


Cou Raz Brows, 
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LIBERTY; OR, A NIGHT AT ROME. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE-FRENCH OF M. LAMARTINE, AND DEDICATED BY HIM TO ELIZA, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


As o’er the Elysium of the ancient dead 

The pensive stars their light celestial shed, 

So on the Colosseum’s rugged walls, 

Through driving clouds, the moon’s soft radiance falls, 
And pours its peaceful light on all below, 

Like sleep descending on the troubled brow. 

There glancing on the massive walls beneath, 

Where waves the ivy to the zephyr’s breath, 

It beams upon a pathway broad and drear— 

A mighty nation sleeps in silence there— 

And ’mid dim shadows, desolate and vast, 

Pale memory wanders sadly o’er the past. 

There, arch on arch, and pile on pile arise, 

Like monuments of ages to the skies ; 

There, through the winding corridors of stone, 

The wanderer roams more lonely than alone ; 
Descending now where Sol ne’er sends his ray, 

Now rising upwards to the face of day. 

Here, like the drooping forehead of the sage, 

The ruin bows beneath the weight of age ; 

There, from the building rent, huge masses lie, 
Mouldering in silence ’neath the burning sky ; 

Like hopes that o’er the heart long held their sway, 
By Time's unpitying hand all torn away. 

Upon these rugged beds green forests rise, 

Spreading their branches upwards to the skies ; 

Or, pendent from their roots, descend below— 

As new desires on buried fancies grow, 

The ivy twines around its shining wreath, 

A fadeless garland on the brow of death! 

Shrouding each year, the ruins of the last, 

Like cold oblivion stealing o’er the past. 

The yew-tree, and the cypress’ stately form, 

Mourn to the wind, and shudder in the storm ; 
While, bending meekly from its stony bed, 

The humble wallflower droops its pensive head, 

And o’er the waste blooms forth in loveliness, 

Like the sweet memory of departed bliss. 

On the bleak summit, lordly in his rest, 

The king of birds has built his lonely nest; 

Rous’d by my steps, with shrill affright he cries, 
And upward soars, like lightning, to the skies ; 
Then, downward darting from the giddy height, 
Hovers around my head with threatening flight. 
Within the vaulted arches’ dismal shade 
Ill-omen’d birds their foul abode have made, 
Whence, issuing loud, their horrid cries resound, 
And wake a thousand echoes with the sound. 
From out the yew-trees’ shade the bird of night 
Loud murmuring comes, and wings his awkward flight ; 
While, startled at the sound, the timid dove, 

With notes of terror, quits her nest above, 

And on some lonely urn, all tempest torn, 

Mourns like an exiled soul, and sighs forlorn. 
Within the ruins pent, the angry blast 

Imprison’d howls, and shrieks amid the waste, 
Through vaulted arches murmuring deep and hoarse, 
Like Time's swift torrent in its mighty course, 
O’erwhelming all that human pomp and pride 

Have rear’d in triumph on its awful tide. 

The dark clouds floating through the air on high 
Obscure the light that overflows the sky, 

And, casting forth their shade on all around, 

Wrap fhe grim ruin in a night profound ; 

Now, as they break, the moon pours forth her beams, 
And o'er the scene with purest radiance streams, 
Revealing to the eye, all dim and vast, 

This standing phantom of the buried past,— 

Its ruin’d walls, its mutilated form, 

Its massive pillars bowing to the storm, 

Its broad foundations, mingling with the dead, 

Its threatening turrets, tottering overhead,— 

While high amid the clouds the cross is seen, 

In stately grandeur, towering o'er the scenc. 

















Great mistress of the world, Imperial Rome! 

I love to walk around thy mighty tomb, 

And feel, all matchless as thy deeds appear, 

Time, mightier still, those deeds hath buried here. 
Mourn not, O! man, thy proneness to decay, 

Nor dread the evehing of thy life’s brief day ; 
Thy temple falls, but falls again to rise 

Where death no more shall cloud thy destinies. 
Empires shall sink with dge, while thou shalt be 
Still in the dawn of immortality. 

Great mother of the Caesars, mighty Rome! 

I love to dream upon thy ruin’d tomb, 

When the pale lamp of night sheds forth on high 
Iler mournful glance, like memory’s pensive eye 
Watching o’er scenes of woe and deeds of blood, 
That crimson’d Tiber’s deep and silent flood. 
Awake, my harp, awake thy plaintive sigh, : 
More plaintive than the night-bird’s minstrelsy ; 
Awake, and o’er the seven-lill’d city sweep 

A strain of Liberty, long, loud, and deep. 

Alas! no echo to thy mournful wail 

Sounds o’er the hill, or trembles in the vale. 


o 
o 


Oh! sacred Liberty, thy name divine 

Dwells in my heart ; before thy hallowed shrine 
My spirit bends, as o’er Eurotas’ flood 

The Spartans bowed, and worshipp’d as their god, 
When brave Leonidas his foes defied, 

And for his country fought, and bled, and died— 
Or when milius, with his warlike force, 

Adored the Tiber in its rapid course. 

I love thee, Liberty, as thou of old 

Wast once regarded, when thy children bold 

Rose ’gainst oppression like a mighty flood, 

Their garments dyed in sweet Virginia’s blood; 
Or when three hundred deathless sons of fame, 
Saved, with their lives, the honour of thy name— 
Or, later, when from rugged height to height, 
Mid Uri’s cliffs, swift was thy daring flight 

From Leman’s waves to rocky Appenzell, 

Or, charged with Vengeance, on the shaft of Tell. 
Then from their native hills a warrior band ' 
Pour’d like an angry torrent o’er the land, 
Swept the oppressor from their mountain home, 
And rear’d thy banner ona the tyrant’s tomb. ' 
But now forgotten all thy deeds of fame, 

Licence and cruelty usurp’d thy name, 

And from the Tagus to the Eridan 

In purple floods the ensanguined current ran ; 

While Freedom, waking from the horrid dream, 

Found thrones and laws engulph’d beneath the stream. 


“ Then mourn’d thy children, with averted eye, 
Thy name dishonour'd, Godlike Liberty ! 
Thine altars all defiled, thy sacred fane 
The abode of demons gloating o’er the slain. 
Then mourn’d thy children, but with aspect calm, 
Confess'd thy name, and gain’d the martyr’s palm ; 
Like kings, with royal mien they march’d to death, 
And on their brows they wore the conqueror’s wreath. 
Then from her throne angelic mercy fell, 
And Hope, bewailing, bade the world farewell ; 
While on their ashes, with relentless hate, 
A blood-stained tyrant fixed his cruel state. 
Oh! then "twas glorious to invoke thy name, 
All glorious then thy worshippers became, 
When to the conqueror’s car the world bowed down, 
Liv'd on his smile, and trembled at his frown. 


Yet once again, divinest Liberty, 

Thy name is loved, once more thy sons are free ; 
Within a thousand hearts that guard thy train, 
The soul of Brutus lives and burns again ; 

While proud Oppression, with its cruel band, 
Lies, like great Caesar, slain by Freedom's hand.” 


Norwood, Jan, 10, 1849, 


W. K, 
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CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF PHILOSOPHY IN ENGLAND. 


As wisdom will always have its secular as well as 
its divine expression, each succeeding age must, of 
necessity, have its philosophy, whether it obtains a 

rmanent exposition or not. For, properly speak- 
ing, philosophy is nothing more than the theory 
formed by the highest intellects of any given period, | 
on the nature of being in general, on the rights, | 
privileges, and prospects of humanity. In giving’ 
birth to this theory, each nation should consult its) 
own genius; so that the philosophy of England, for | 
example, may, in its characteristics, be different 
from that of France, or Germany, or any other coun- 
try, exactly in proportion as the national character 
is different. For whoever, man or nation, becomes 
in philosophy the follower of anything save God, 
(whose voice, if we will but listen to it, always 
speaks in the silent and secluded halls of our in- 
tellect,) isa slave. In the speculations of the pre- 
sent age there is far too much of this servility. The 
perspicuous and naturally independent intellect of 
our countrymen is suffering itself, temporarily, I 
hope, to be clouded and swayed by the vapid mys- 
ticism of Germany. But whatever may be said, we | 
ought to judge of philosophy, as of everything else, | 
by its fruits; and, since that of Germany has | 
hitherto been unable to bestow upon its followers 
the enjoyment of civil liberty, which here in Eng- | 
land we enjoy to a great extent, it ought by no| 
means to be regarded as superciliousness in us if| 
we look upon German speculation with some degree | 
of neglect or contempt. In this country we may be | 
said to possess a constitutional philosophy—that is | 
to say, a system analogous, upon the whole, to our | 
form of civil polity. And this, in my opinion, is| 
exactly as it should be; for if philosophical princi- 
ples be of any value, they will constantly wed them- 
selves to action, and their progeny will be freedom 
and progress. A philosophy which ranges along 
the heights of imagination, and never descends to | 
mingle in the active business of life, is nothing but 
adream. Not that I desire in any respect to cir- 
eumscribe the boundaries of philosophy. It must, 
of necessity, embrace whatever exists; but it should 
move habitually over those parts of knowledge which 
are capable of being fecundated by its influence. It 
1s tono purpose that we penetrate into the laws which 
govern the universe; nay, it would avail us nothing 
could we elevate our thoughts to the comprehension 
of the act by which all created things were called 
into existence—which Locke, in the proud enthu- 
siasm of speculation, seems to have thought pos- 
sible—if we could not, at the same time, frame such 
laws and regulations for civil society as might se- 
cure to the great and active mind the completest 
liberty of expression, the happiness, I may say, of 
unveiling the whole mechanism of its internal strue- 
ture to the world, and of examining, in conjunction 
with others, all the grand and useful truths which 
it may have discovered. The first and most neces- 
sary business of philosophy, therefore, is to secure 
to itself perfect freedom; and this part of its task, 
as it is the most necessary, so likewise is it the 
grandest and most diffieult. For in this it is per- 
mitted to finite intelligence to imitate, in some sort, |, 

















the works and majesty of God; for as He, seated 
in the centre of the universe, regulates at will its 
innumerable orbs, crowded all with intelligences, 
and encompassed as it were by an atmosphere of 
thought and passion ; so that civil philosophy, which 
puts and keeps in motion the universe of civil so- 
ciety, regulates the movements of smaller worlds, 


| directs their intellects, governs their appetites and 
‘their passions, sways and consults their interests, 


represses their tendencies to swerve from the right 


'|line, and preserves the whole in the most beautiful 


order and harmony. This, I say, is the greatest 
achievement of philosophy; and this is what it has 
effected in Great Britain and America. When the 
other nations of Europe can do the same, they may 
consider themselves our equals; but until they shall 
have outstripped us in this career, they will not be 
entitled to set themselves up for our instructors, 
At the same time, it must be owned that we have 
not of late been careful to invest the theories current 
amongst us with the forms of language. It would 
almost seem that, satisfied with having achieved 
great things formerly, we had determined to remain 
content with our ancient laurels. But, with na- 
tions as with individuals, it is not enough to have 
once done well— 
“It is perseverance keeps honour bright.” 

No doubt there is still amongst us a great deal 
of philosophy floating loosely about, and exhibiting 
itself in every form of composition, from the most 
elaborate history down to the humbler modifications 
of fiction. But, although this be well enough in 
itself, it is not all that is wanting. There should 
always be found on the highest peaks and table- 
lands of society exhaustless reservoirs and springs 
of speculation, which from thence may well forth 
and flow down perpetually towards the lower and 
less favoured spots. Without such sources the 
philosophy of a people is soon dwarfed and rendered 
unprolific. Accordingly, though, as I have said, 
there is still discoverable in our literature a certain 
amount of philosophical ideas, we are far from pos- 
sessing any system or systems which can be said 
permanently to embody the speculative character 
of the nineteenth centary. In seeking the origin 
and cause of this defect, I have been led to attri- 
bute it to two things; first, the pride of a people 
possessed of pre-eminence in speculative and civil 
greatness; and, secondly, the indolence which such 
a feeling of pride naturally engenders. But, what- 
ever may be the cause, the effect is certain. We 
have long been treading, as it were, upon our ori- 
ginal capital in philosophy, which we have not been 
sedulous to augment. Of this the proofs exhibit 
themselves everywhere. If we look, for example, 
at Parliament, we shall often discover, amidst a 
display of distinguished abilities, a remarkable ab- 
sence of the philosophieal spirit. It would seem as 
though the mother of Agricola had directed and 
limited the studies of most of our senators; for, 
agreeably to the theory of that Roman lady—that 
profound philosophical are incom- 
patible with an active to public busi- 
nese—they seem to have contented themselves with 












. extremely slight acquisitions in this department of 
| if human knowledge. I know no other way of ac- 
th counting for the imperfect theories of legislation 
ti and government put forward more or less distinctly 
ni by several remarkable members of both Houses. 
; i They, most of them, perhaps, comprehend well 








enough the inestimable advantages of possessing an 
unwritten constitution. But, while we admit this, 
it must be acknowledged that it seems no less clear 
that they entertain but a very imperfect conception 
of the nature of those advantages, and of the means 
by which they are partially to be developed. Too 
much stress is, in almost all cases, laid upon prece- 
dent and routine. Not that they who put them- 
selves forward as the advocates of precedent are | 
always masters of the reason by which an appeal | 
to precedent ought to be defended. They do not | 
appear to be conscious that by adducing the prac- | 
tice of past times as a rule by which to direct the 
proceedings of the present, they are only acting in_ 

obedience to that law of nature which has deter- | 
mined that all impeded forces shall move in a right | 
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preserve one unvarying tenor. But, as in moral | 
sciences, it is impossible to trace a line from which 
5 we ought under no circumstances to deviate, the 
‘| appeal to precedent is often absurd and dangerous. | 
Bl i The practice, consequently, always indicates in a 
1 statesman either the desire to shelter a crooked 
i course from censure by pretending that it proceeds 
from the wisdom of our ancestors, or the incapacity 


a nee 


af to originate a bold and independent course of policy. 
iby It is, in most cases, of no avail to say that the 
t statesman of a former period acted in this or that 
manner, and so to infer any obligation in us 
| to follow their example. The real question is 
how, placed in the circumstances in which we find 
| ourselves, they would act, supposing them to be 
} endowed with political wisdom. In reality, how- 
ever, we are no way concerned to know what they 
did, or would have done, in our situation, than may 
Ai be necessary to enable us to derive from their 
achievements, and the principles they laid down, 
all the beneficial consequences that may be made to 
flow from them. The idea is often thrown out, by 
men desirous to be regarded as politicians, that this 
or that course of action might very safely be pur- 
sued supposing we were a newly-formed community, 
and had now to determine in what direction our 
system of civilisation ought to advance. It is ne- 
cessarily implied by the remark, that the body poli- 
tic is diseased, and that therefore the provisions 
which might have been beneficial to it in a sound 
state cannot now be administered to it without 
danger. The observation, if meant to be applied 
temporarily, may, perhaps, be just ; but if intended 
to be understood of all future contingencies, is of 
most dangerous import, since it tends to impress 
on the public mind the necessity of urging this 
diseased body to a crisis, or, in other words, of 
bringing on revolution. For nothing can be more 
certain than that, if the body politic be incurably 
diseased, it is much better to destroy than temporise 
with it. But the persons most ready to declaim 
on the imperfection of our political arrangements, 
} would be the most unwilling to come to such acon- 
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clusion as this. All they design by playing with 
their two-edged sophism is, to deter those over whom 
they are able to exercise authority or persuasion 
from adopting liberal and reforming principles, 
The possession of sound and enlarged principles of 
philosophy would render men incapable of so piti- 
ful a style of reasoning. Legislators have, in reality, 
but two inquiries to make—first, how much it is 
possible to effect ? secondly, among the things pos- 
sible, what is best for the country under its present 
circumstances? It is obviously no slight matter to 
comprehend all the relations of a great empire; to 
understand all its resources—the doctrineof colonies 
and emigration, of peace and war, of education and 
religion. But all these things, it may be said, are 
by no means to be considered as so many branches 
of philosophy. Perhaps not; and yet it is scarcely 
'|consistent with an enlarged view of the subject to 
disconnect them from it altogether, because that 
which religion does for our spiritual interests, phi- 
losophy may very properly be said to do for such 
of our interests as are secular or temporal, its ob- 


line. Now to act, according to precedent, is to || ject being to promote, as far as possible, the happi- 


ness of man as a political and civilised being. To 
convince ourselves of this, we need only cast a glance 
over the domains which philosophy professes to cul- 
tivate. In the first place, of necessity and meta- 
physics. But to what end do we cultivate this de- 
partment of knowledge? Not, surely, to make a 
parade of the subtlety of our understanding ; but 
partly to fortify and sharpen our powers of investi- 
gation, that in all things we may be more apt for 
the discovery and apprehension of truth, and partly 
that we may reveal to ourselves the spiritual and 
eternal basis upon which politics, morals, and, in a 
word, all the moral and physical sciences, rest for 
support. Again, these sciences themselves consti- 
tute so many departments of the empire of philo- 
sophy, because, as politics, morals and physics rest 
on metaphysics—since the science of every modifi. 
cation of being must necessarily be included in the 
science of first principles, or being in general—-so 
the happiness of man in society depends almost 
wholly on the degree of development obtained by 
the above-named sciences. Wherever the science of 
metaphysics is wisely pursued, its results are a 
free and liberal system of civil polity, just and equal 
laws, prudent institutes of education, a lofty code 
of ethics, and a pure faith, accompanied by such @ 
subjection of the powers and instruments of mate- 
rial nature to the purposes of man as may ensure 
his comfort and well-being. It was some such con- 
siderations as these, perhaps, that induced Cicero 
to maintain that man knows, in reality, but. one 
science, of which the various branches of knowledge, 
usually dignified with the name of sciences, constir 
tute so many parts, Without insisting on this 
point, however, it may safely be contended that 
philosophy comprehends the theory of everything 
that can promote the happiness of society, or hastes 
the progress of civilisation. It is, consequently, 
be regretted, that nothing should be more 
in the mouths of our legislators than the praise 
some entity, which they denominate the “ 
cal’’—understanding by it, not the realisation of 
the theoretical, but something wholly distinct from, 












independent of it. It is not, indeed, to be 
pe observations of this kind sometimes 
find their way into the speeches of men who are far 
from being inimical to theorising. They only em- 
ploy the phraseology in vogue out of deference to 
public opinion. Still it is but too obvious that phi- 
losophy has much too little to do with the thoughts 
of the majority in both houses of Parliament, and 
that even the minority might be benefited by a more 
intimate acquaintance with it. 

But this, perhaps, will be generally admitted. 
The great point, consequently, is to ascertain, as far 
as may be possible, whether we are hereafter to re- 
turn to the study of philosophy; or, if not, what 
course it is likely we shall pursue, in our natural 

y and descent to the broad level of bar- 
barism. States, like individuals, are generally un- 
conscious of their decay. They consider the present, 
whatever may be its character, as superior in some 
respect to the past, believe they have made pro- 
gress, pride themselves on their improvement, and 
thus go on, from step to step, till they reach the 
fatal period of the catastrophe, and are utterly ex- 
tinguished and blotted out. Is it to be so with us? 
Philosophy alone can answer this—philosophy, 
which has in it the spirit of divination—which can 
look forward as well as backward—which is able, a 
priori, to determine the utmost moral power of 
civilisation, and reveal the goal beyond which hu- 
manity cannot advance. Should we not, therefore, 
with all assiduity, cultivate it? Or, imitating the 
wisdom of nature with regard to the individual, 
should we not rather avert our eyes from the con- 
templation of the fatal moment, and refuse to dis- 
cover, even if we could, the how, when, and the 
manner in which we shall cease to be ? 

Perhaps there is no necessary limit to the life of 
states, no destined circle in which they must irre- 
sistibly move. Possibly, when we shall have dis- 
covered the laws which regulate the life of civil 
society, of which we may as yet be almost said to 
have obtained no glimpse, it will be in our power to 
confer something like perpetuity on human laws, 
and to impregnate population with the principles of 
everlasting progression. If so, mankind now stand 
in need of a new philosophy, equal to the solution 
of social problems which have hitherto set specula- 
tion at defiance. Whence happens it, for example, 
that some ages abound with gigantic intellects, 
whose proportions seem to render them equal to the 
upholding of heaven and earth, while the age per- 
haps immediately succeeding exhibits a stunted 
mental growth, contrasting with the preceding as 
an expanse of jungly thicket contrasts with the pri- 
meval forests of the earth, which rear their leafy 
summits to the clouds? And, again, how comes it 
to pass, that out of the most exalted refinement of 
thought and manner, proceed ferocity and brutal 
rudeness, the contempt of art and beauty, irreverence 
for virtue, the most unequivocal scorn of patriotism— 


ignorance, stupidity, and the most sordid degrada- 

tion? There have been ages and countries pos- 

sessing great literature, from which they have re- 

fased to derive either pleasure or instruction. The 

candidate for barbarism has sat cold and benighted 

on his domestic hearth, with piles of latent Prome-| 
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thean fire—which, if kindled by use into a blaze, 
might suffice to illuminate half the world—lying 
neglected in corners and coffers around him. It is, 
in fact, ever thus in the decline of empires. The 
prolific germs of refinement and natural 

are cast upon an ungenial soil, and, finding neither 
warmth nor nourishment, refuse to 

Books are not knowledge; libraries are not palle- 
diums of civilisation. It is the intercourse of a soul 
with a book that begets science ; it is the right use of 
literature that sustains the life of a nation, and im- 
parts to it strength and comeliness; and it is phi- 
losophy that must regulate its use and intercourse, 
in order that they may produce the results which we 
have a right to expect. 

The character of existing society presents many 
features hard to be understood. Knowledge was 
never more widely diffused, or individual greatness 
more rare. We seem, in a body, to have invaded 
the intellectual world,and to have levelled its moun- 
tains in order to fill up the intervening valleys. 
There exists, consequently, in this section of the 
world, something like a dead level, while here and 
there, perhaps beheld dimly on the verge of the 
horizon, appear some few spectral pinnacles, lofty, 
but of uncertain consistence, which leave us doubt- 
ful whether they be earth or clouds. Who can ex- 
plain this?’ We know historically that it has ever 
been so; that ages, teeming with mental life and 
activity, have been succeeded by periods of barren- 
ness, as though the mind of the world, like the soil 
of our fields, required occasionally to lie fallow. 
But can the intellect of the human race be fatigued 
by production? Do the throes of one 
entail exhaustion on the next? Are we dwarfs be- 
cause our forefathers were giants? We observe 
the phenomena of society; but the causes which 
produce them are hidden from us. It is for philo- 
sophy, if it ever again revive in England, to throw 
aside the cloud of appearance, and, if possible, 
discover the principles which lie concealed beneath 
it. We have busied ourselves long enough with the 
origin of the world, have sailed out with sufficient 
boldness into the infinite oceans of space, to watch 
over the birth of stars, and range along the dim 
frontiers of God’s measureless creation. It is time 
for us to return to our fireside, and wrestle with 
the much greater mysteries which meet us there, 
The future philosophy of England should be a hum- 
ble philosophy. Let it sit down by the cradle of 
society, watch its growth and development, listen 
attentively to its lisping, examine the passions and 
powers of its maturity, and discover, if possible, some 


etherial elixir by which its old age and decrepitude 
may be warded off or postponed. We have surely 
had enough of unprolific , of meta- 


physical jargon, of entities and quiddities, of ideal- 
ism and realism, of su and objec- 
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is it to be obtained? Let philosophy show us this, 
and it will have achieved enough. Nothing which 
does not make for this end is worth knowing; nothing, 
at least, which militates against it. Let no one, how- 
ever, imagine I would circumscribe the domains of 
philosophy, since, to accomplish the end which I 
maintain we ought to have in view, we must prove 
all things in order afterwards to hold fast that 
which is good. 

But are there any symptoms visible of a philoso- 
phical revival? Some few, perhaps, not altogether 
unequivocal— but these capable of a favourable in- 
terpretation. In the first place, we are discontented 
with ourselves, and experience powerful yearnings 
after a state of things different from the present, 
superior to it if possible, but at any rate moulded 
after a different model, and pervaded by a different 
spirit. This feeling has everywhere been the har- 
binger of intellectual revolutions. It is as the swell 
which precedes the tempest, and indicates that 
somewhere in the boundless universe of thought one 
of those mighty movements has begun, which come 
over it from time to time like pulses from the centre 
of existence. It depends, perhaps, on us to convert 
this pervading impulse to our own good—the power 
it giveth comes to us from elsewhere; it seems to 
be our duty to see that it effects the purposes which 
we most need to be accomplished. But whether 
this be so or not, the great body of society is indis- 
putably at this moment fermenting with the leaven 
of dissatisfaction. In the apprehension of men 
of independent mind, nothing is as it should be. 
We have used up, they think, the inventions of the 
past, and may now shelve them with their inventors, 
They have accomplished their task, and degene- 
rated into mere curiosities, calculated well enough 
to amuse the idle speculator, but wholly unsuited 
to provide for the coming exigencies of the world. 
We must have new institutions, and a new philo- 
sophy. Laws, customs, opinions, prejudices—all 
rest on a worn-out basis which cannot support them 
much longer. The general spirit of mankind must 
enter its workshop again, and forge a new physical 
and social apparatus for the coming generations. 

For the consequence, let those fear who believe 
the human race to be in its decrepitude. I am not 
one of those. To me our species appears to be in- 
vested with eternal youth, to consist of fast-flowing 
generations of children, who donot live long enough 
to be wise, but teem so luxuriantly that time is 
unequal to the task of destroying them. What 
they want now, therefore, is not additional creative 
energy, but a sort of sublunar providence—the re- 
flex, as it were, of the universal one—to direct and 
regulate their vast powers, and produce harmony 
where disorder is perpetually threatened ; and the 
consciousness of this want pervades, as I have 
already said, the whole civilised world at the pre- 
sent moment, but nwrec’especially our own insular 
society, amid whose pinnacles and loins of vantage 
philosophy has long made her pendent bed and pro. 
ereant cradle. We have hitherto been inferior to 


no nation in the daring which scales the specula- 
tive heights of truth, and brings down from thence 
the subtle flame which, infused into human society, 
informs and quickens it. Recently, however, we 
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have attended much too exclusively tothe wielding 
of those material agencies which give man so great 
a command over the resources of our great mother, 
Using our outward eyes to great purpose, we have 
often neglected to exercise that inward vision which 
discloses to us that spiritual universe upon which 
the world of sense reposes, From this many, per- 
haps most, of the evils which afflict society have 
proceeded; because, while providing for the wants 
of the perishable individual, and combating with 
the difficulties of the hour, we have been insensible 
to the necessity of consulting the permanent in- 
terests of our race, and erecting a social platform 
on which unborn generations may with happiness 
develop themselves, That we shall shortly apply 
ourselves to the great task, there now seems strong 
reason to believe ; for having applied ourselves un- 
remittingly to the practical, and failed to find in it 
what, as a people, we were in search of, we are now 
beginning to be universally impressed with the 
conviction that success must always be impossible 
till we can rise to the level of a comprehensive 
theory, fashioned by philosophy, and adapted at 
once to the wants of the present and to the growth 
of the future. No doubt our mental habits have 
for some ages been altogether unsuited to the re- 
ception of a new philosophy. The greatest minds 
have contented themselves with eclectic gatherings 
from ancient systems, fused by the warmth of 
genius, and apparently moulded into one brilliant 
whole. But time has soon corroded its surface, and 
separated the many moist materials out of which it 
had been made. We must have recourse, there- 
fore, in our next essay, to original elements dis- 
coverable in our national character and in the 
political and social circumstances in which we find 
ourselves placed. To borrow is to ensure our own 
defeat ; the philosophy of a nation resembles its 
ancient coin, which seldom freely circulates beyond 
the frontiers—the gold or silver may everywhere bo 
reckoned good, but the foreign symbol stamped 
upon it is a bar to its general adoption in all regions 
save those which are too barren and insignificant to 
have a coinage of their own. To the recognition of 
this truth the most thinking persons in the com- 
munity seem to be approaching. They feel that 
we have hitherto been attempting to clothe our 
native intelligence with foreign rays, which sit as 
unseemly on us as a beggar’s paraphernalia on the 
form of a refined beauty. We must have a philo- 
sophy made to fit us, rich in materials as our cha- 
racter, diversified as our genius, vast as our national 
power, flexible and permanent as our energy. 
Who is to create this philosophy, time alone can 
reveal; but I know who is to give currency to it 
when created. It must owe its force and prevalence 
to the middle classes, who have not been rendered 
fastidious by false refinement, who acknowledge 
their sympathy for what is earnest and sincere, who 
place unfaltering faith in the destiny of the human 
race, and, when opportunity serves, will sternly la- 
bour to convert their present dream into a reality. 
Up to this moment the dawn may be said not to 
have broken upon us. The stars, nevertheless, 
which herald it, are gradually becoming paler and 
paler; the presence of the light thus making itself 








felt before it is seen. The men who were oracles 
a few short years ago, who boldly called themselves 
philosophers, and were not ashamed to set up as 
teachers of the human race, are now, in most cases, 
in full and hasty retreat towards the regions of obli- 
vion, leaving in their rear some few shrill pipers 
who attempt to imprison truth in lean verse, and 
mistake feeble incantations for philosophy. We 
may, nevertheless, accept their chirpings, as the 
Roman augurs did that of their chickens, for a good 
omen. They are a sign that the philosophical spirit 
begins to animate all our mental offspring, and that 
the public are prepared to welcome high truths, 
even when cut down from their natural place of 
growth, and floated down to their place of ardent 
resort on the shrinking current of poetry. But we 
cannot, if we would be true to our destiny, rest sa- 
tisfied with supplies of truth so scanty and casual, 
Philosophy, “not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools 
suppose,” is the divine purveyor which brings to the 
human soul its natural sustenance, and gives it 
strength to perform and fortitude to endure. To 
carry on, however, an intercourse with it, we must 
lay aside our fastidious delicacy and effeminate 
aversion to labour, must relinquish the endeavour 
to beguile ourselves by amusement from the per- 
formance of our duty, and, in obedience to the dic- 
tates of the old myth, consent to enter the temple 
of virtue—which, at the same time, is that also 
of fame—through the porticoes of toil and sweat. 
No other coin but that of labour and study will pur- 
chase intellectual greatness; it refuses to be sold 
for pleasure. If we would be a powerful nation, 
prolific of distinguished individuals, and exercising 
supremacy in the political affairs of this world, we 
must, in the pursuit of our object, display the tem- 
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per of stoics, and scorn the vain design of alluring 
ourselves into the domains of wisdom by apparently 
following the “ primrose path” of enjoyment. There 
is a stern delight in the performance of duty. Phi- 
losophy is not what it is too commonly conceived to 
be—a vapoury science, dealing exclusively in dia- 
lectics and airy speculations on things impossible to 
be known—but the unerring mistress of life, which 
teaches us what is duty in all cases, and supplies 
the motives and incentives to its accomplishment. 
Whatever else assumes the name is counterfeit and 
spurious. It may be left to the cultivation of 
dreamers, may excite the ambition of the pedant, 
may amuse the professor, may inflame the boy; but 
can exercise no influence on persons who understand 
what is man’s mission here below, and are resolved 
to achieve it. 

Back to these views of philosophy, time, I think, 
will bring us. We feel that we have had enough 
of trifling. The shelves of our libraries groan with 
books which teach nothing, and are not even ge- 
nuine reproductions of the forms of art. 
resemble an interminable series of echoes which 
pave down the words of common-place and dulness 
along the vista of time. They generate nothing, 
suggest nothing, and will soon require another de- 
luge, or a universal conflagration, to deliver us from 
them. They are the shadows of riches, of thought; 
but, oceupying the places of honour, mock away the 
realities, and prevent them from obtaining a footing 
amongst us. This truth is beginning by degrees 
to become apparent ; and we have only to recognise 
it fully in order to be delivered from the brood of 
impostors who have set themselves up as the 
teachers of the world. 





SONNETS ON A SNOWDROP, 


AMONG WEEDS, IN A NECLECTED GARDEN, 


I. 
First offspring of the chill and youthful year! 

Sweet emblem of the hopeful summer hours ! 
How purely chaste thy calyx doth appear, 

Thou early blossom of the sleeping bowers ! 

How gently o’er the winter-buried flowers 
Thy pristine head in modesty depends, 

As if a drop from Heaven’s own spotless showers 
Ilad fal!'n on earth, to prove that winter ends. 
The purple in thy cup most softly blends 

With the pale white—thy golden seeds within 
Contrast in beauty, whilst thy fragrance lends 

A chastened charm, the coldest heart to wiu. 
How elegant, how innocent, how fair, 

Thou sweet embalmer of the frigid air! 
II. 
THov com’st not with the dablia and the rose, 

Nor with the countless tinted flowers in bloom ; 
But when the garden can no charms disclose— 

Ere crocus, cowslip, primroses resume 

Their varied beauties and their sweet perfume — 
Thou com’st alone, and then thou eom’st so pure, 

To brighten Nature’s long portending gloom— 








To make us more the lonesome days endure— 
To make us feel that Summer is secure, 
And that sweet life is stretching o’er the plain ; 
And though the dead are seal’d for ever sure— 
Alas! how sad—ne’er to revive again— 
Yet, blessed nature! living man may see 
A gleam of hope and happiness gn thee! 
Ill. 
Tuov art the resurrection of sweet things 
That deck the earth, as stars adorn the skies ; 
No jewel on the diadems of kings 
Could half so much enchant my joyous eyes! 
With thee I see the tiny butterflies 
Disport in airy circles ‘mid the sun ; 
With thee I see the tuneful lark arise, 
And know that Spring already has begun. 
I hear the cuckoo, in the gloaming dun— 
The mavis and the blackbird on the thorn; 
I see the leaves that o’er each planting run, 
And hear the hum of bees at early morn ; 
I faney summer lakes and fairy isles By 
Sparkling supine, wrept in Sol's golden smiles! 
Axvary Panr. 
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STATE OF MUSIC ON THE CONTINENT. 


iy giving a short account of the state of music on 
the Continent, we cannot commence better than by 
remarking that there are certain times when arts of all 
kinds seem to take a stand, and others when they 
march onward with great rapidity. Leaving Handel, 
Mozart, Haydn, and other great composers apart, we 
have only to refer to the epoch when Rossini appeared, 
and to examine the impetas which his works gave to 
musical progress, to be convinced of the truth of the 
proposition which we have above stated. For a period 
of. a quarter of a century his beautiful and flowing 
melodies have been heard over all the world ; and even 
now many of them retain their original freshness. 
For instance, who has not listened with pleasure to 
“ Di tanti palpiti,” an air which has formed one of 
our stock concert pieces, and which has been ground 
on every barrel-organ ever since its composition. But 
besides his pewer over melody, Rossini broke up fresh 
ground ; he gave vocal music quite a new character ; 
he wrote down, note by note, all those ornaments 
which former composers were wont to leave to the 
judgment and caprice of the singer; besides which, he 
gave a new and varied form to song which it did not 
possess before his time. Such a great and original 
genius was not without a host of imitators, who suc- 
ceeded, like all others, in following his various defects. 
Thus he for many years remained without a rival, and 
every other composer was, in a manner, banished from 
the scene. At one period the stream of delightful 
works which he continued to pour forth seemed to be 
inexhaustible. However, to the surprise of the world, 
being yet in the prime of life, he suddenly ceased to 
write; and with “ William Tell,” perhaps his greatest 
composition, his career was closed. 

On the Italian stage, where much more depends 
upon novelty than on intrinsic value, it was soon found 
that the operas of Rossini, however beautiful, ceased 
to attract; and attempts were made by a host of infe- 
rior composers, by following his models, to fill up the 
vacuum which he had left. But all in vain. Thou- 
sands of passages intended for the voice, but certainly 
much more appropriate for the violin, were crowded 
into the cavatinas, duos, &c. It was thought sufficient 
to follow the line marked out by the great master; 
but as melody, the soul of the whole, was wanting, 
the attempts fell fiat to the ground. Thus for many 
years recourse was still obliged to be had to Rossini; 
and the dilet/anti, while they listened with pleasure, 
still looked forward with longing to the advent of a 
new composer. 

These hopes were not entirely frustrated, for Bellini, 
@ young Sicilian, appeared in the musical world, and, 
by judiciously avoiding the style adopted by Rossini— 
in the successful imitation of which all who had at- 
tempted it had failed—by becoming as simple as the 
latter was complicated, and by being happily endowed 


by nature with a rich vein of tender melody, he suc- 
ceeded for a time in directing attention to himself, and 
in withdrawing it from his great predecessor. How- 
ever, unfortunately for the pleasures of the musical 
world, this young composer, after having written 
several charming works, died suddenly, before he had 
reached the age of thirty. 


| 








The scene was then left to Donizetti, a voluminous 
composer, whose operas belong to that school of which 
Bellini may be said to be the head. Of his works 
may be cited “Lucia di Lammermoor,” founded on 
Sir Walter Scott’s beautiful tale, which rivals in popu- 
larity any of the operas written by Bellini. However, 
Rossini was still far from being reached. In tender. 
ness, perhaps, he was equalled, or even excelled, but 
in sparkling brilliancy, gaiety, and in varied beauty, his 
competitors were far behind. 

Thus, since the advent of Rossini, the Italian lyric 
stage has presented little novelty. Composers have 
not been wanting; but none of them has possessed that 
creative faculty which can give a new impulse to art, 
and which can make it even take a new direction. 
As of the above three composers (who are the most 
remarkable which Italy, that land of song, has pro- 
duced during the present century,) two are dead, and 
the third has long been resigned to inactivity, it re- 
mains only for us to speak of another, whose works 
have found their way into France and England, and 
who may at present be called the head of the Italian 
school. We refer to M. Verdi. 

The operas of this composer having made a great 
sensation over all Italy, which, we may observe by the 
way, is by no means difficult, the diletéanti in Paris 
and London were anxious to hear them, and to judge 
for themselves. The result was by no means satisfac- 
tory; for although some skill and novelty were dis- 
played in the instrumentation, still, an entire absence 
of melody, and a straining after fantastical effects, caused 
the works of the new composer to be but coldly re- 
ceived. Novelty, however, is a certain recommenda- 
tion; and a new opera by Verdi was found to attract 
about as large an audience as an old one by Rossini or 
Donizetti. His “Jerusalem,” which is a French 
tion of the “I Lombardi,’’ was brought out at the 
Great Opera in Paris with the utmost splendour. Nei- 
ther costs nor pains were spared to ensure its success, 
It hada moderate run, and is still performed oceasion- 
ally. It, however, owes a great part of its good fortune 
to the dresses, scenery, and decorations. The music of 
“IT Lombardi” is certainly a very favourable specimen 
of the style of Verdi; and an instrumental movement, 
representing the rising of the sun, was much and justly 
admired. There is, however, as is usual with this 
composer, the want of that divine and flowin;- melody 
which we find so continuously throughout the works of 
Rossini, Bellini, &c. Many of the vocal passages are 
also but ill adapted for the human voice, and require 
a straining to attain them which is equally hurtful to 
the performer and di ble to the hearer. Thus 
there is little hope of the music of Verdi ever becom- 
ing popular, or of its creating a new era in musical 
history. We are, therefore, reduced to live on hope, 
as certainly the man has not yet appeared who will 
restore to Italian music that brilliancy and universality 
which it acquired under the creative mind of Rossini. 

With the single exception of Meyerbeer, German 
composers have furnished us with no dramatic music of 
the first class for a long period. Every one will be 
ready to acknowledge the just claims of this 
which are founded principally on the two French 
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operas, “ Les Huguenots’’ and “ Robert le Diable.”’ 
Still, in England, his music has never been 
relished. Last season, the “Huguenots’’ met with 
great success at Covent Garden Theatre; but, we might 
ask, had not the performers a greater share of it than 
the composer? In our opinion, the music of Meyer- 
beer will never be so popular in England as it is in 
France. It does not coincide with English taste. We 
Jove a graceful flowing melody complete in itself, and 
not those continued changes of time and key which we 
find in the works of Meyerbeer. Besides, the French 
themselves, who are the great partisans of this com- 
r, admit that there are, both in “ Robert ’’ and in 
the “ Huguenots,’’ des longueurs, which the patience of 
an English audience can never submit to. On this 
account, when these operas are performed in England, 
they are generally much curtailed, and, we think, 
judiciously so. Paris is at present on the tiptoe of ex- 
peetation for his new opera the “ Prophéte.” A part 
of it is in rehearsal, of which report speaks favourably. 
M. Roger and Madame Viardot will doubtless be 
great elements in its success. No pains are spared 


by the composer in drilling his company; and the 


administration are going to an enormous expense, 
so as to produce the work on the grandest scale 
imaginable. If its suecess equal its predecessors, 
the opera will have made a great hit. At present, 
there is much need of something to attract the 
musical public, as no completely successful work has 
been produced at the Theatre de la Nation for a long 

riod. 
a directing our attention to French composers, we 
have much better accounts to give. Who has not 
heard of Auber and Halévy? ‘The first sparkling with 
brilliancy, and almost rivaling Rossini himself in the 
richness of his fancy; the second equally great, but in 
another style, often mingling the tender and pathetic 
with the gay and cheerful, and reminding us of Herold 
or Bellini. ‘“ Haydee’’ and the “ Val d’ Andorre”’ are 
both charming works, and, despite of politics, insurrec- 
tions, and revolutions, have continued to fill the Opera 
Comique to the very doors. The author even of such 
works as the “Domino Noir” and “Fra Diavolo”’ 
has gathered fresh laurels from “ Haydee ;” and the 
“Val d’ Andorre” will worthily take its place along- 
side of the “ Juive’” and “Charles VI.” Both “ Hay- 
dee” and the “Val d’ Andorre” have been admirably 
brought out and performed. The greatest care has 
been everywhere taken, even down to the minutest 
details ; which, we may remark, goes a great way to- 
wards securing the success of a musical or other dra- 
matic work. With Roger, Boulo, Herman, Leon, &c., 
and Mesdames Lavoye and Darcier, the triumph has 
been complete. Happy, we may remark, are com- 
posers to have their works entrusted to such inter- 
preters; and fortunate also are these artistes to have 
poem of such beautiful music confided to 

The Paris Italian Opera has this season proved a 
complete failure. Perceiving the consequences which 
the revolution would have on the amusements of the 
great, and knowing that it would break in pieces that 
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class of society on which he depended for success, M, 
Vatel, the late director, wisely resigned his lease to 
M. Dupin, retiring in time, and with a very i 
able fortune. This gentleman, to meet 

of the times, lowered the prices, engaged a 
pany, and thus endeavoured to carry on the 
a second-class principle. In such a city as Pari 
plan will never succeed; and, after a couple of 
of a languishing existence, the doors were o to 
be closed. But when a theatre is in case, speculators 
are never wanting; and thus, after being shut during 
nearly two months, consisting of the best part of the 
season, it has again been opened. The promises of 
improvements in the company first held out were very 
great; they have, however, been but partially realised. 
Alboni has been added, which is a great feature. She 
is the only female singer of any great note, as Grisi 
has declined, and Persiani is in England. 

In Paris there have, as yet, been but few good 
concerts given, and these few have not been so fully 
attended as had been expected. Mademoiselle Teresa 
Milanollo was welcomed back with pleasure. This 
gifted young artiste has given several coneerts, in whieh 
her great reputation as a violinist has been fully sus- 
tained. Our pleasure is tinctured with regret, when 
we have to record, alongside of her success, the pre- 
mature death of her sister, from chincough, at the 
early age of sixteen. The Conservetoire has also com- 
menced its annual concerts. The orchestra, conducted 
by M. Girard, a worthy successor to M. Habeneck, is 
truly admirable. Nowhere in the world is instre- 
mental music so well performed as in Paris. Mozart, 
Beethoven, Haydn, &c., generally absorb the greatest 
portion of the programme. Vocal music is no feature 
in these concerts ; however, to afford a little variety, 
one or two songs are generally given by some of the 
female singers of the Opera. Last year at this time, the 
Duke de Montpensicr and his young wife were regular 
attenders; this year some stout and fortunate republicans 
occupy their place. Some good concerts have also been 
given at the Jardin d’Hiver. Amongst the 
we find the names of Mesdames Dorus Gras and Cinti 
Damoreau, together with Alard, the violinist, and several 
others of note. ‘The smaller and cheaper concerts 
seem to meet with no success. Several att 
have been made, but they have all failed. Musi- 
cians in Paris are at present, perhaps, the most 
suffering class. During the last six months many 
have not had a sixpence to live upon. The carni- 
val balls have, however, at last commenced, which 
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disorders, of which proposition France is at present at 
every point a great example. In fact years may pass 
away before she returns to what she was a twelve- 
month ago. ‘The proverbial gaiety of the French, 
however, never seems to desert them, and with empty 
pockets they dance at Valentino and cheer- 
fully as ever. Vive la will always be 
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motto, whether they live under a President, 
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THE PESTILENCE AND 


Tue progress of cholera in Scotland during De- 
cember and January has been, in every point of 
view, alarming. The number of cases and the 
deaths recorded up to the latest date, that we have 
seen, both in England and Scotland, is subjoined :— 


No. Under treat- 
Reco- 
of Deaths.) . ment,orresult 
Cases. woes. bot stated. 


In London and vicinity.. 817 250 121 216 
In the Country —...... 503 = 274 70 249 
In Scotland... 7,619 3,312 2,020 2.257 
Total................9,039 83,36 2,311 2,732 
The accuracy of this table is denied on very good 
grounds. The machinery for collecting the infor- 
mation has been of an entirely voluntary charac- 
ter. Professional gentlemen have made returns as 
time, inclination, or circumstances permitted. In 
the city of Glasgow, to the 31st of December, the 
number of déaths by cholera, reported to the Board 
of Health, was 647. The number of funerals in 
the cemeteries connected with that city, to the date 
quoted,was 13,179; and the deaths bycholera in this 
report are stated at 1,420. The difference between 
this report and that of the Board of Health is 773. 
The number of deaths by cholera reported to the 
Board of Health in Glasgow, to the latest date in 
our possession—28th of January—is 1,684. If a 
similar discrepancy has occurred between the re- 
turns to the last date we have named, the mor- 
tality by cholera in Glasgow, according to the 
cemetery returns, would be 3,695, or 2,011 above 
the number reported to the Board of Health. We 
have reasons for believing more fully in the returns 
from the cemeteries than in those to the Board of 
Health. We know medical gentlemen who have 
treated many cases of cholera without yet making 
any return. In one district, containing 40,000 to 
50,000 inhabitants, in a large city, returns have 
only been made of deaths amongst paupers, or 
in the public hospitals, although many persons 
have died there in their own homes, 
dence can be placed in these returns; and we re- 
gret that the public authorities should not have 
adopted means to obtain accurate and trustworthy 
statistics regarding the results and the cireumstan- 
ces of this mysterious disease. The course adopted 
has rather tended to increase than to diminish the 
prevalent alarm. The public have been excited by 
the terrible fatality of a distemper which, in pro- 
portion to the number of cases, has not been nearly 
so fatal as the returns of the Board of Health in- 
dicate. This is the first fact which we ascertain 
from these disordered statistics—but it is of some 
importance; and the second is, that the number of 
deaths by cholera exceed considerably the published 
and ordinarily received statements. 
The origin of the disease, after all the specula. 
tions respecting it, is unknown. Those who have 





studied its progress most profoundly, and had the 
best means of forming an acquaintance with its 
characteristics, are in perfect ignorance of its cause. 
They ascribe it to atmospheric influences, and thus 
far they are unquestionably correct; but these in- 
fluences have an origin of which they know nothing. 


No confi- 








SANATORY MEASURES. . 


haw meting we can hardly suppose an atmospheric 
‘influence pervading currentsof considerable breadth, 
but without the subtlety to spread out and to occupy 
la large space; yet we find the cholera, as a disease, 
moving in narrow channels—taking one street and 
leaving another—even, in some instances, finding 
victims on one side of the street, while the dwellers 
on the opposite side are untouched. We con- 
clude, from observing these facts, that the cholera 
miasma very generally taints the atmosphere ; 
that, by itself, like gunpowder, it is not fatal, but, 
in contact with other causes, it produces most 
malignant results. Various causes apparently give 
vitality to the latent poison. We cannot state 
anything decidedly, or as an ascertained fact. 
The evidence to be obtained on this subject is 
circumstantial. We have a set of coincidences, 
and little more. These coincidences are, however, 
very remarkable, both with regard to what may be 
stvled the positive and the negative evidence that 
they yield. They go very nearly to establish a line 
within which the malaria producing cholera ope- 
rates, without which they fail. Even exceptions are 
often only apparent. When the cases are examined 
closely, we generally find that they are not excep- 
tions. Direct evidence regarding the origin of this 
disease can never probably be obtained; but an 
indirect evidence, made up from a series of coinci- 
dents, of events always producing a result when 
they meet which is not observed without their pre- 
sence, form strong indirect or circumstantial evi- 
dence. There are requisite, apparently, for the de- 
velopment of cholera, bad sanatory arrangements, 
personal intemperance, or debauched habits, per- 
sonal exposure, or carelessness to cold, hunger, in- 
sufficient clothing, irregular diet, a regularly objec- 
tionable dict, or great mental anxiety—operating, 
perhaps, only through the imagination—producing 
only, it may be, excessive timidity, or originating 
in superior causes. 

Contagion we believe to be entirely innoxious, 
By the phrase, we mean that ahealthy person may 
be frequently in contact with cases of the disease, 
without experiencing any serious result. An 
effect very like contagion has, indeed, been often 
observed; but it has arisen in two ways. Cholera 
treated under adverse circumstances will reproduce 
itself. If the room be overcrowded where one or 
more cholera patients are treated, we cannot con- 
sider the atmosphere congenial to a healthy person; 
but, on the other hand, the poisonous influence 
will very probably extend. A similar result would 
occur in any disease whatever, under the same cir- 
cumstances. Again, the cause which produced 
cholera in the first instance, not being removed— 
be it a cesspool, a fetid drain, a common sewer, or 
one of those rivulets passing through large towns, 
that are the most corrupt of all sewers—will con- 
tinue to produce it, and this may be styled con 
tagion. Further still, anxiety either for the patient, 
fear on the part of the healthy, or even the irregu- 
larities entailed upon attendance on the sick, may 
facilitate the disease; but this is not contagion, We 




















can give a few examples that may be worth more 
than general arguments, and they embracé all the 

ts that we mean totouch. A small village, in 
the close vicinity of a larger, had remained “clean” 
for a consideraole period after its neighbour was 
suffering most severely. The disease had only to| 
cross a small “ burn” in order to attack the minor | 
village; but it delayed so long that the inhabi-| 
tants of the lesser place deemed their position) 
impregnable. They were terribly undeceived. | 
The destroyer crossed at once amongst them,)| 
and compensated by activity for the past re-| 
spite. The rapidity and fatality of his progress 
was frightful. It was a death’s march—a per-| 
petual funeral for many days; until the place! 
was half deserted—till strong hard headed men 
fled from their houses in despair—and the works'| 
by which the place was supported were partially | 
suspended from want of men to work them. Two. 
medical men from distant cities volunteered to visit | 
this charnel-house on the earth’s surface, and strive | 
to mitigate the strokes of this spirit of pestilence. | 
They abandoned their homes, families, circle of, 
friends, and their professional practice. They 
manifested the extreme knighthood and chivalry. 
of their profession, because the whole population 





might have died out from that village; as from an || 


Indian village, when the plague came to the wes. 
tern woods;—the plague that preceded the white | 
man, and made his wayclear;—without establishing | 
any claim on their special interferenee, without) 
leaving any peculiar reproach on them or on their | 
benevolence. Few avocations, in the meantime, 
give more opportunities to exercise the old duties 
and claims of chivalry than the medical profession. 
War itself is systematised, and the politicaleeonomy 
principle of a division of labour is so fully intro- | 
duced on the battle-field, that even there men have | 
not elbowroom often for deeds of individual daring, | 
or means to earn spurs. ‘To this profession chiefly | 
belongs the duty of facing mysterious dangers— 
unseen miasmatic influences—incorporate forms of 
death, realising the horrible fables of dragons, in| 
olden time, whose breath was poison, with which | 
their assailants perished. We all remember the. 
fabled upas tree of Java, that puisoned the atmo- | 


sphere for a large circuit around its branches by |, 


their exhalations, so that the kings could not) 
procure its gum to point their arrows without 
condemning men to die; and then offering them 
pardon if they succeeded in reaching the tree, ga-| 
thering therefrom a few drops of the powerful 
poison, and returning with it safely to their prince. 
ps a _ met the condemned man as he ap- 

the crisis of his pilgrimage was not cal- 
culated to cheer him on bis’ dente. Dead men’s 
bones were scattered here and there on the scotched 
ward as he “neared”’ the homeof death. The dry 
and withered grass disappeared entirely as his 
trembling steps bore him closer to destiny. But the 
skeletons of men, and beasts, and birds multiplied 
around him in strange confusion; for the tempted 
vultare, allured within the murderous ring by the 
ons yey prey, had perished as his talons 
aaa wasting corpse, and his skeleton 

& to, and rattled above, that of the man 
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on whom the unclean bird thought to live; while 
beside them lay the strong bones of the forest beasts, 
drawn with the same lure to die by the breath of the 
upas tree. 

Society realises the fable. It has planted more 
trees of death than trees of liberty; and says to the 
medical profession—Go and recover victims for us 
out of the pitfall that we have dug, or perish in the 
effort. . 

Two medical gentlemen, from different places at 
a considerable distance, visited the village of doom 
to which we refer, to save lives if they could, They 
went, they struggled with the disease—and they 
died. Their cases might be quoted as clear evidence 
of contagion; but they more apparently originated 
in irregularity, anxiety, and fatigue, acting in con- 
junction with the poisoned atmosphere in which 
they were compelled to live, and imparting to it 
more vehement malignancy than it might have, in 
ordinary circumstances, exercised over them. 

The case of the village itself is remarkable. In- 
tercourse had existed, as usual, between it aud the 
neighbouring village—so close that they formed in 
fact only parts of one village—for a considerable 
time, while the disease was most fatally exhibited 
in the latter, ere it was felt in the former. The in- 
fluence of contagion, as we usually understand the 
term, would have been rapid and decided, No 
room would have been left for doubt in that case ; 
but days and weeks passed over without contagion 
producing the slightest results. This exemption 
was not, as has been remarked, final. The disease 
avenged itself terribly for the delay. We are left, 
in this instance, in doubt whether a poisoned cur- 
rent of air existed, so narrow and carefully marked, 
that it struck a given space, without affecting the 
atmosphere for a few yards on either side; or, that 
the miasmatic influence was more generally propa- 
gated, and only gathered strength by the excess of 
its own operations in one range of houses, to bring 
into active operation the agencies that give it life 
and power in the neighbouring range. The former 
theory would infer a change in the direction of 
this current of death without any apparent cause, 
but which may easily exist; the latter presup- 
poses the power of the disease to multiply itself— 
to increase its force by action—and this view is sus- 
tained by all our statistics as being accurate for a 
time. The cures and the deaths on a return form 
a tolerably accurate arch. 

The circumstances connected with this case show 
distinctly that contagion, in the ordinary 
of the term, did not exist there. The villages re- 
ferred to are inhabited by families who generally 
receive good wages; but their houses, belonging 
chiefly to publie works, are often inferior in their 
accommodations, and the habits of the people, in tee 
many instances, predispose them to this disease. 

Similar evidence may be collected from the parti- 
culars of every individual case. A number of cases 
occurred, and they were marked with great fatality, 
in one street-—a remarkably good street, inhabited. 
only by wealthy families, and having all 
modern appliances for comfort and health 
and the drainage of this place was found to be 
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miost obnoxious state. One case occurred in ano- 
ther and a very distant street, of equal respecta- 
bility, but standing on higher ground, and perfectly 
drained. The cause was evidently different 
in this instance, and the party was engaged 
for the day in a very trying atmosphere, 
with the disadvantage of objectionable habits. 
A great sensation has been caused in many 
circles by the sudden deaths of their most 
estimable members, against whom calumny never 
breathed a charge of habits calculated to engender 
this malady, whose circumstances stood well in the 
world, and who were not likely to be overpressed 
with anxiety. The experience of the past two 
years compels any reflecting man to decide cau- 
tiously on the latter point. We cannot tell the 
anxieties that may press on a man’s mind, whose 
position seems good; and we can still Jess esti- 
mate the influence of these anxieties upon dif- 
ferent constitutions. We remember an instance 
where the victim was a man of the greatest per- 
sonal worth. His means were ample, his residence 
in the most respectable position, and his death was 
sudden. The immediate cause seemed inexplicable 
to his friends, or any of the theories hitherto formed 
regarding this calamitous malady. They over- 
looked the obvious fact that his place of business 
approached the worst parts of a crowded city, and 
that his benevolence was quite likely to lead him 
into exertions to ameliorate the condition of his 
*‘day neighbours.” Wealthy tradesmen often com- 
mit the grievous error of believing that because 
their residences are in the country, or in open 
and good streets, they may escape the disease bur- 
rowing in crowded districts. Do they ask where 
are their shops and their counting-houses; or 
do they suppose that the vitiated air in which they 
live during the day may not have redoubled power 
over them on account of their nightly changes to a 
better atmosphere ? 

Another instance was pronounced to be one of 
contagion, because the party, who was a person of 
the steadiest and most systematic habits, frequently 
met “the poor” in the natural current of his busi- 
ness. He was a nervous and timid man ; and, 
although all who knew his fate were unacquainted 
with the fact, yet he had lived for a considerable 
period in exhausting fear of his antagonist. No- 
thing is more calculated to produce a fatal result, 
if an attack take place, than this nervous timidity. 
In this case it was carried further than mere timi- 
dity, for the sufferer, a man of remarkably strict 
habits, in ordinary circumstances, used almost every 
prescription sold as cholera medicine, and, in con- 
siderable quantities, other preventives suggested by 
well-meaning friends. Thesethings were sufficient to 
explain the origin of a diseased stomach, and even to 
cause the usual premonitory symptomsof the disease. 
Cases have existed, and deaths have occurred, with- 
in our own knowledge, that baffle all these theories 
to make out a consistent cause for their origin. We 
fear that it may be said, in nearly all this class of 
deaths by cholera, that the premonitory symptoms 
were utterly neglected until the distemper attained 
a power that vanquished strong constitutions and 
medical science. 
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If we take, again, the great leading features in 
the progress of cholera, we shall find remarkable 
proofs that its -fatality could be diminished, if we 


cannot entirely remove the scourge. Twenty years 
since, it slowly approached a great city. Many 
fears were expressed for its arrival. At last it ap- 
peared in a suburb, removed from the densest pres. 
sure of business and mankind. Its position was 
singular, for it occupied the opening out of a curve 
or glen between two high ridges, on which a large 
number of streets had been formed, and where many 
thousand persons dwelt, while the upper part of this 
valley was studded with the housesand manufactories 
of a numerous but a poor population. A small rivu- 
let, scarcely perceptible in summer, rans through 
the bottom of the dale, and attracts the drainage 
which would fall there under any circumstances, 
There the valley widens out, the soil is soft and 
spongy, absorbing all the rain that falls on, and all 
the drainage that comes into it, giving out in return 
exhalations of a most pernicious kind. Around this 
little suburb, which stands not so much at as ina 
great common sewer, some large “ lochs’ of great 
depth are formed from abandoned quarries. They 
existed twenty years since, and they exist still, 
They are the receptacles of a large proportion of the 
brute creation in the neighbourhood at their end; 
and hundreds of dogs, of cats, and numbers of even 
‘larger animals, are annually committed to the 
‘abysses of these foulsome waters, over which, in 
summer, the sun’s heat rears a deep unhealthy 
green, and which are ever deteriorating the sur- 
rounding atmosphere by their influences, except 
when the frost of winter binds down the pest beneath 
its cerements. 

Twenty years ago the cholera overlooked this 
great city, searching out its worst abominations, and 
selected this suburb as its most attractive point, 
In 1848, when the visit was repeated, the same 
spot was selected for breaking ground. The fact 
indicates the truth of the theory that the cause of 
cholera in the atmosphere is sympathised with and 
attracted by other causes which men fully compre 
hend and could remove. If cholera complete its 
circle of the globe, and return to this country in 
1868, will it find the same suburb, ponds, sewer, 
and valley saturated by liquid manure, and all 
corrupting substances, aggravated only by a denser 
‘population? If it do, men suffer in vain. 

We can fix upon another point. It is near 
the mouth of a large rivulet which runs through the 
wing of a large city, covered partly, and partly open, 
in its course. When cholera approached our shores, 
different parties foretold that it would appear at the 
spot indicated. The calculation was correct. 
broke out in the high houses near the mouth of the 
rivulet, with exceedingly fatal power. 

The experience attained on the Thames, whefe 
the disease has been yet comparatively light, is 
equally conclusive. The malady has always first 
appeared at the mouth of large sewers, feeders of 
London’s great sewer, the Thames itself. In Edin- 
burgh, twenty years ago, the village of Water of 
Leith was thinned with cholera; and on the whole 
course of that fetid stream the disease has last year 
marked out its victims, The Water of is 
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tined by high banks, and on these banks are erected 
many of the finest streets and squares of the Scottish 
metropolis. The river, indeed, assumes its meet 
offensive character after it has passed them; but! 
the village of Water of Leith, which is often un-| 
healthy, is placed above them. 

We have remarked in many different towns the 
prevalence of a general error in sanatory science. | 
Ridges or small hills, in the immediate vicinity of 
an immense population, are supposed to afford 
healthfal sites for the dwellings of the rich, and are’ 
often adopted for that purpose. The error has been | 
repeatedly made apparent to us; and the cause may | 
be, that the miasma generated in the low district | 
tends upwards, and is arrested by the ridges or hills | 
in its vicinity, and, floating around, injures their 
inhabitants. The cause is, however, of less im-| 
portance than the result; and the latter will be con-. 
firmed to any person who may notice these locali-| 
ties. There is nothing either in the Thames sewer | 
or in the Water of Leith that expenditure will not | 
rectify. A comparatively slight outlay would re- | 
pair the errors that have been committed; but that | 
outlay is avoided, either when the calamity passes | 
by, or the public have been familiarised with its | 
presence. 

The deaths at the establishment for pauper 
children at Tooting have obtained more publicatten-| 
tion than the far more serious sufferings in Scot- | 
land, because they are imputed to an individual on | 
the authority of a coroner's jury. Mr. Drouett, | 
the proprietor of that establishment, must now 
take his trial for the crime of manslaughter; and 
remarks on his case and that of his establishment 
would appear to be invidious and misplaced. The | 
nature of the charges against him are very notori- | 
ous, and if they be established will tend to confirm | 
the opinion that an atmosphere tainted with the, 
cause of cholera requires secondary causes which | 
we see, know, and may remove to give it effect. 
Nobody supposes that the disease in his establish- 
ment was self-created—that cholera originated | 
there without any cause foreign to the place. 
The origin of the malady must have been! 
conveyed to Tooting by some channel. The ordi- 
nary opinion is in favour of an atmospheric influ- | 
ence, which could not have been confined to this 
institution alone, A similar influence must have 
pervaded the neighbourhood; and yet we hear of 
no cases out of that one great house, from which | 
we infer that the influence in question found no- 
sympathising agencies in Tooting, except in this 
pauper children’s home, or rone in sufficient power 
to produce the malady. 

We may at another time direct the attention of 
those who will hear our suggestions, to the charac- 
ter and capabilities of these great establishments 
where children are farmed out to contractors for, 
their board, lodging, maintenance, and education. 
The price paid by the London parishes should have 
secured abundance of necessaries in comfort for 
their children. They paid 4s. 6d. weekly to Mr. 
Drouett, and in addition to the labour that the 
children could afford. Taking the experience of 
industrial schools as our rule, we infer that the la- 
bour of many of the children would be equivalent 
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to 1s, 6d. weekly; but how many families are 
reared in this country, who never feel the want of 
bread, by prudent mothers, on less than 4s, 6d) 
each per week ? 

We observe that Mr. Laurence Hill has recently 
addressed a letter to the Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, in which he mentions the pro- 
priety of settling the children of ragged schools on 
the waste lands of the New Forest, as the best 
means of employing them. The plan will not 
answer completely with the pupils of ragged schools, 
because they are often the children of widowed 
mothers—they have grandmothers, or they have 
other relatives, with whom they reside, The rules 
of these schools require them to return home at 
night; and this is a characteristic feature of the 
system which we would not wish to see abolished. 

The “ farmed out” children of the large parishes, 
and generally the poor who are now enclosed in 
workhouses, would more fully answer the condi- 
tions of this recommendation, They could all, in 
different degrees, become useful in the reclamation 
of waste land, with the exception of infancy and 
extreme old age. Even in villages formed by the 
Unions, the two extremities of life would be better 
The communities, 
placed under wise management, would be more 
nearly self-supporting than by any other method 
that could be named. Industry would replace the 
frigid torpor that undoubtedly now exists in work- 
houses. The parish guardians would not be ree 
lieved from that responsibility which now they seem 
so willing to devolve upon contractors, who do a 
large business in pauper children, They would be, 
therefore, compelled to select with great care, and 
to oversee with extreme watchfulness, the persons 
to whom they committed the management of the 
poor ; and we by no means believe the substitution 
of villages for workhouses, of profitable industry for 
aimless idleness, impossible ; but this is a specula- 
tion that comes not necessarily within the range of 
cholera and its causes, 

The aim of our remarks is to show that the deaths 
which have occurred in 1848 and in 1849 by the 
disease, or that may yet occur, could have been 
saved by active sanatory regulations. They ery out 
against the marvellously slow legislation of Eng- 
land, which still creeps as if we lived in the years 
before the flood, and as if man’s life was held by the 
tenour of centuries. The delay of the Health of 
Towns Bill was most unprovoked, Even yet, no 
similar measure exists for the metropolis, for the 
Scotch or for the Irish towns, Life in towns seems 
to be deemed far less important than the ease and 
the autumn shooting of gentlemen in the legisla- 
ture. 

This criminal negligence is more apparent than 
real. The members of both houses of Parliament 
are “humane men,” who work like “ slaves” 
in old times, or like Indians in a mine, and yet fail 





they do not attempt to perform them in a, 







spirit. They try to do their work 
agency of party principles, and they,.are 


Faster and farther than their party, to save 
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they will notgo. Their movements are chalked out 
by their leaders. The discipline, to this point, is 
perfect, and the despotism complete; but a few 
gentlemen resist the latter, and impair the former, 
insist on making speeches, and succeed in upsetting 
arrangements ; so that, between the irregular zeal 
of a few, and the monstrous apathy of many, one 
session passes after another characterised by addi- 
tional and increasing sterility. 

The expense of sanatory arrangements startles 
many. ‘The cost is great, but life is precious. The 
habits of society will be revolutionised, but they 
need to be turned over, Large public works require 
to be undertaken, but one year of the railways 
would materially advance them. They are even 
said to be reproductive works. The bold proposal 
to relieve the Thames from its sewerage, by running 
two large sewers parallel with its north and south 
banks to the extreme east of London, into pits, 
where the conteuts might be prepared and turned 
into a marketable manure—more valuable than 
guano—would, we are told, repay the cost, and af- 
ford a large dividend. The calculations are un- 
known to us; and so also is the process; but the 
dividends in the form of increased health to London 
would be ample and precious. 

Glasgow stands in a similar position. The re- 
semblance is precise. The map of Glasgow is in its 
great leading features a plan of London reduced. 
The same mode of sewerage would be completely 
effectual there; and no other can prevent the con- 
tents of sewers from being flooded “ up and down’”’ 
through the bridges, under the eyes of the inhabi- 
tants, by each tide for weeks or months. The ope- 
rations in many other large towns would be more 
difficult. In some they would be less costly. In 
all, they should be undertaken at whatever cost, be- 
eause life is dearer than money. 

The Canadian newspapers, some time ago, con- 
tained a statement regarding the rescue of a voyager 
from a rock in the centre of the Rapids and Falls 
of the Ottowa, on which he had been thrown, while 
conducting a timber raft down the stream. His 
companion was drowned, and his own death seemed 
inevitable, A narrow ledge of rock, surrounded by 
the rapid waters, and unapproachable by any boat, 
stood between him and death. <A multitude of spec- 
tators had gathered on the banks, watching the 
efforts made to shoot or fly a line to the strangely 
blockaded man, After many hours, one effort was 
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successful, and, by an ingenious contrivance, he wag 


extricated from his perilous position, We have 
often thought that a large payment would have 
been made on the spot for the deliverance of that 
man, while the multitude stood hopeless of hig 
escape, and unable to communicate with him in 
any way. 

The lives of thousands who have perished from 
cholera, and from other maladies caused by the 
want of sanatory reform, were not less valuable 
each than this life exposed upon the little rock, in 
the centre of deep broken waters that no humay 
frame seemed capable of overcoming. ‘The lives 
that must fall before improvements necessary in 
the case can now be accomplished, are equally 
valuable, The question of expense would not enter 
into any calculations respecting their safety, if 
placed in circumstances where the danger was per- 
ceptible. The question of cost should not prevent 
the efforts necessary to save them now. The evi. 
dence cast together of the fatal results flowing from 
our system is most appalling and disastrous. A 
coroner’s jury might sit on a thousand graves, and 
return verdicts of manslaughter against society 
week after week. Let us only suppose in the pos- 
sibility that the charge against Mr. Drouett is 
established by the clearest evidence—who, amongst 
the magnates of the land, will cast at him the first 
stone! Is not the whole community tainted witha 
similar crime, relieved only by the fact of personal 
danger incurred by each individual, by the facet 
that the manslaughter may probably take the 
form of suicide ? 

The lesson that this destroyer came to teach is 
not yet completed. There is no reason to believe 
that he is passing finally from our shores. His 
mission may involve deeper punishment than that 
yet inflicted, ere ever the publie feeling ean be 
roused to extirpate modes and habits of living that 
propagate disease and multiply misery on every 
side. A strange disease awakens attention and 
excites fears and resolutions that have no place 
beside the ordinary consequences of the same de- 
ficiencies that give it force; but these every-day 
results, less remarked because better known, are 
not less fatal in their character, but quietly destroy 
more lives out of their natural time, in each sueces- 
sive month, than the Board of Health has yet 
placed on record against our mysterious enemy 
from the East. 
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DR. CHALMERS’ POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 


THis volume is in two respects the most remarkable 
of Dr. Chalmers’ posthumous works. It consists of 
discourses delivered by him at different periods, from 
1798 till 1847; and contains, therefore, specimens of 
his progress in the style and also in the subject of his dis- 
courses. Dr. Chalmers had peculiarities of style that 


were matured by years of careful study and unremitted || 


practice; but at one period he also held very different 
religious views from those by which he was ultimately 
characterised. In his youth he professed and taught 
doctrinal tenets distinct from those of which he became 
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ultimately the most eloquent and influential expounder. 
The theological change is partially developed in this 
volume of sermons. On that aecount, probably, more 
than any other, it will be eagerly read. ; 
We do not remember any instance where the 
changing opinions of a great man on religious que® 
tions have been more clearly placed before the world 
In his youth, Dr. Chalmers adopted the doetrinal 
opinions of the party then in power; and he ender 
voured in his discourses to manifest their reasonable 
character and their perfect suitableness to the wants 
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of his audience. As his experience enlarged, he be- 
eame more cautious in his statements—less distinct in 
his denunciations, and used generalities of doubtful 
imeaning more freely. Long before his translation to 
Glasgow, he abandoned this style of preaching and the 
doctrines that he had formerly taught. His creed was 
revolutionised, and his ecclesiastical politics came 
round with his opinions. That result did not occur in | 
every case of similar change ; for many similar changes 
occurred in Scotland during the early part of the pre-| 
sent century, but it was a general accompaniment. | 
The Evangelical party thus became powerful in the 
Established Church. The most popular ministers and 
the most active laymen were identified with that 
party which, after the passing of the veto act, seemed 
to have nearly absorbed and destroyed their opponents, | 
who, for a long period, had borne rule in the Church, | 
and occupied a vast majority of her pulpits. Subse- 
quent events restored many of these individuals to 
their party; but the system of theology once attributed | 
to it was broken, and is perhaps now found in few 
places more complete than in the early sermons of this 
volume. In the introduction, the editor explains its | 
purpose in the following note :— | 
“The history of a revolution upon which, according to the 
estimate of him who passed through it, his personal salvation | 
hung, must necessarily have an exceeding interest to all who 
agree in the conclusions to which that revolution conducted him. | 
Bat should it not also awaken the curiosity of those who, in the | 
absence of such an agreement, have yet a strong general confi- | 
dence in the entire sincerity and large capabilities of discernmeat | 
of Dr. Chalmers? They not only do not receive, but they have | 
a strong inward repugnance to those peculiar doctrines, and | 
those peculiar ways—by word and deed—of illustrating and | 
enforcing them, which prevail with a certain class of religionists, | 
whom they are in the habit of regarding generally with a senti- | 
ment bordering on contemptuous disgust. They think, that for | 
that sentiment they have good and valid warrant. They believe | 
of those whom they thus pity or despise, that they are very | 
narrow-minded—that they neither see themselves as they are| 
seen by others, nor look with a broad and charitable intelligence | 
along the wide waving lines of human belief. It might serve to 
shake such out of that confidence wherein they have entrenched 
themselves, could they be made to see it of another—and that | 
other such a one as they admit Dr. Chalmers to have been—that | 
the very thoughts which they now are thinking, he too once 
thought—and that all that searching discernment which they | 
credit themselyes with, he too once exercised upon the disciples 





of evangelism—and that the full force of all that recoil and anti- | 
pathy which they are feeling, he too once felt. I have not 
inserted in this volume those earlier sermons in which fullest | 
and most vehement utterance is given to the strong dislike which | 
he at that time cherished to the doctrines of free grace, and to the | 
style of character and conduct exhibited by many of the most | 
valous of their advocates. Enough, however, is presented to! 
enable the intelligent reader to look upon the earlier period of his | 
ministry, both in its positive and negative aspects, in what was 
presegt and required to be removed—in what was absent and re- 
quired to be imparted—in the prejudices which behoved to be 
overborne, as well as in the faith which behoved to be implanted.” 


The antipathy referred to is doubtless still felt by 
many, and openly expressed, but not, we believe, by a 
number nearly so great in the Church of Scotland as at 
the periods when the first seven discourses in the volume 
were delivered. Towards the close of the last century 
that church had departed widely in practice from her 
standards; and the revolution that subsequently oc- 
curred was rapid and astonishing. The disruption of 


1843 greatly changed the relation of parties in the 
establishment, but, as we have hinted, did not raise 
the tenets common and current in Dr. Chalmers’ youth 
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to the position that they then held. The principal 
preachers in the establishment—those who were pre- 
ferred to large parishes—whom town councils, who have 
an interest in crowding pews, endeavoured to obtain 
for the pulpits of their churches—on whom it was 
even supposed that a considerable part of the crown 
patronage actually devolved—had belonged original 

to the evangelical party, and still held their doctrinal 
views. The people are strongly tinged with these doc- 
trines. They are popular in the abstract amongst that 
portion of the population who form the largest part of 
church-goers; and, therefore, even the desire to pre- 
serve congregations in the face of the large secesssion 
would prevent a rapid doctrinal revulsion. We are 
aware that Dr. Chalmers’ earliest sermons would still 
form models in many parishes. There has not been 
a period yet since the early part of the last century 
that they do not fairly and favourably represent the 
feelings inculcated officially by the Church through 
many ministers. The latter are, however, chiefly in rural 
districts, and out of the circle of their hearers exercise 
no influence. The volume may be considered not un- 
fairly as an element in the theological history of the 
Church. We believe that Dr. Chalmers represented, 
at the beginning of his public ministrations and at the 
close, a majority of his brethren. Those who are best 
acquainted with the Church of Scotland will corro- 
borate this opinion, which renders the evidences of 
change, and of a complete revolution, afforded in 
this volume, far more interesting than if we were to 
regard them as applicable to the opinions of only one 
man, however talented and influential. The first ser- 
mon in the volume was delivered in 1798, in the form 
of an exercise, while the author was a student. The 


|| volume, therefore, embraces specimens from the theo- 


logy of half a century. It is the theology, not of one 
minister, but of a majority of ministers in the Chureh 
of Scotland for that period. That half century covered 
tremendous changes in society. Few similar periods in 
the history of Europe had seen equally great movements. 
In no respect whatever were these more broadly and 
distinctly marked than in their religious characteristics. 
The first sermon was composed when the Church of 
Scotland had no missions either at home or abroad— 


'|when her ministrations were almost entirely confined 


within the churches erected and endowed by the State 
—-when they were very closely circumscribed by the 
regular routine of pulpit duty—-when Sabbath school 
were unknown in her sphere—and when, over all her 
parishes, there seems to have been a mode of teachi 
that the people accepted, and yet counteracted in their 
families at home; for, of the old favourite volumes 
that have come down from that day to this, we find 
generally the best read belong to the evangelical school, 
Few authors of a different caste were known and 
pular amongst the poor and the industrious classes, 
Their reading was , but in religion it was re- 
markably select. Dr. Chalmers mainly contributed to 
produce that change in pulpit addresses which he ex, 
hibited in his own works. For twenty-five years he 
was a popular professor of theology. During that long 
period he had direct intercourse with a vast pro | 
of the living Presbyterian ministers, not only in Seot 
land, but also in the north of Ireland, and in 
Before he was called to a chair, his publishec 
works had attained wide ity. His astronomical 
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and his commercial sermons were spoken of every- 
where, read, and admired. Many theological students, 
whodidnot therefore attend his professional classes, read 
his works, studied them deeply, and became imbued with 
their spirit. The number of his immediate disciples 
was, however, great; and we recollect to have heard 
him say, that he might walk from one end of Scotland 
to the other without requiring to pass a single night | 
out of the manse of some of his old students. Ne 

His immense influence over the minds and feelings | 
of his countrymen is in some measure explained by the | 
fact that he spoke through so many voices, that his 
opinions were enforced by so many followers, and that 
he did not stand alone, or with a few personal friends, | 
to proclaim and defend his views, but had been the | 





instrument of moulding the opinions of one-half of the. 
| 

religious teachers in this country. 
The peculiar tenets which he propagated previous | 
and subsequent to his ordination will be gathered from | 
a few very short extracts :— 
“ Justice, mercy, and piety, are all that are or can be required | 
of us by God. Hence, if we are bound to acquiesce in the doc- | 
trines and to obey the precepts of the gospel, this acquiescence and | 
this obedience must be the consequence of one or other of those 
duties which are enjoined inthe text. Faith in the religion of 
Jesus must be the necessary effect of walking humbly with God, 
if the testimony of the apostles and evangelists be entitled to | 


belief.” 

We might take quotations from the latter part of 
the volume, and place opposite this and the following | 
extracts; but the sentiments promulgated by Dr. 
Chalmers for nearly forty years previous to his death | 
are so well and so ‘widely known that this seems un-| 
necessary. Take, for instance, the last sentence of 
the preceding extract as an example, and we should | 


effect of faith. He was at that period opposed to the 
evangelical party, and says of them :— 

“The effects of heavenly instruction are lost on the world, 
since Christianity thus perverted from its original excellence is 
unsuited to the natures and capacities of reasonable beings. The 
corrupters of evangelical purity, in accordance with their zeal for 
the particular doctrines they have espoused, maintain the absolute | 
necessity of believing in them. Thus, in their systems of theo- | 
logical truth, they have had the audacity to heap article on article, | 
and to crown all with this thundering assertion—that eternal 
misery awaits those who should dare to dissent.” 

Farther on he says — 

“The faith of Christianity is praiseworthy and meritorious, | 
only because it is derived from the influence of virtuous senti- | 
ments on the mind.” 

The absolute ignorance of the student is remarkable | 
in his first discourse, and the negligence of his teach-| 
ers, in permitting one so ignorant to go fotwatd with- | 
out correction, is still more inexplicable. He was a firm | 
and zealous defender of the doctrine that men are saved 
by their well-doing; and even such share as the Savi- 
our’s intercession and work might have in salvation 
is described only as a fruit of man’s moral sentiment : 


| Amiens. 





“ Let us tremble to think that anything but virtae can recom- 





mend us to the Almighty. True, we wander in the paths of 
vanity and darkness, and Christ is pointed out to us as our only 
refage against the terrors of guilt; but the acknowledgment of 
our Saviour, that faith in P’im which is essential to our happi- 
ness, is brought about by the impulse of moral sentiment, and 
unless it were so we cannot see how it could ensure to us the 


favour of heaven.” 
This seems indeed to have been his favourite opinion, 








for he adds :— 


“ We recognise the faith of Christianity as that which is de 
rived from the force of reason, and the energy of virtuops sentj. 


ment.” 
The object once accomplished of indicating the style 


of preaching with which Dr. Chalmers began his pul. 
pit labours, we have, without the time to trace"the 
revolution in his sentiments through various stages, 
little inducement to multiply extracts exhibiting merely 
the same facts. In a subsequent discourse, more 
cautiously worded, he says :— 

“But in preaching the consolations of religion, there is one 


caution that cannot be too frequently impressed upon the minds 
of Christians. These consolations can only be addressed to the 
sincere—to him who can appeal for the honesty of his principles 
to something more substantial than the words of holiness that 
drop from his tongue, or to the tears of penitential sorrow that 
flow from his eyes—to him who can appeal to the purity of his 


|| life, to the integrity of his bargains, to his deeds of active and 


disinterested beneficence, to the fair and open generosity of his 
proceedings, to that unspotted innocence of character which no 
breath of suspicion can defile, no calumny can impeach.” 

The subsequent experience of this great preacher, 
without taking into consideration higher influences, 
must have taught him that “ purity of life’’ and “un. 
spotted innocence of character’’ are the consequences 
rather than antecedents of the consolations of the 


gospel. The language most probably was used by him 


’!/then not in its absolute, but its comparative sense; 


Positive q purity 


‘|and in that meaning we refer to it. 
” would not 


of life,’’ absolute “ unspotted innocence,’ 

require consolations from any source. 
There are three interesting progresses exhibited in 

this volume. ‘There is the progress of religion; of po- 


|| litical sentiment or public feeling; and of composition. 


His political feelings are curiously displayed in the 
fast-day sermons occasioned by events in the war of 


find him saying that a humble walk with God was the || Napoleon. ‘The first of these discourses was preached 


at Kilmany in the year 1803, at the commencement of 
the war which broke out soon after the peace of 
In this sermon he urges the necessity of 
obtaining reforms by peaceable and legitimate means— 
by the progress of instruction and the exercise of private 


|| virtues—but not by sedition, and not even by agitation. 


He catalogued the blessings that Britons enjoyed ina 
paragraph which we subjoin:— 

“The pulse of a Briton beats high in the cause of indepen- 
dence. A contempt for oppression is the proudest sentiment of 
his heart. He has sucked it in from his infancy; it glows even 
in the humblest retreats of poverty; it ennobles the lowest re- 
tirements of life. Amid the shocks of misfortune he sustains 
the dignity of an unbroken spirit; he rejoices in his conscious 
importance, not as a favourite of fortune, not as the lordling of 
an extensive domain who exercises the reign of caprice over & 
tribe of dependents, not as the child of hereditary grandeur, 
who can appeal to the honours of a remote and illustrious 
ancestry—he rejoices in his importance as a man—as a maa 


|| whose rights are revered by the laws of his country, and whose 


virtues will be hailed by the voice of an applauding public. In 
a country such as this we have nothing to fear from the inse- 
lence of power; for it must submit to the severity of an impat- 
tial justice. In a country such as this we have nothing 
fear from the corruption of our tribunals; for they feel 
that they are under the control of publie opinion, 

that all the splendour of official importance is unable to pre 
tect their injustice from the frown of a generous and enlight 
ened people. In a country such as this we have nothing & 
fear from the efforts of sedition ; for our common interests engage 
us to oppose it, and to control the violence of its deluded votaries 
In a country such as this we have nothing to fear from the freasy 
of revolutionary violence; for in the experience of our prt 
sent blessings, the unanimous sense of the people would rise 
to resist it, In a country such as this we have nothing to fear 














from the oppressions of an arbitrary government; for our rulers 
have learned to respect the energy of the public voice, and feel 
that their best security is in the hearts of their subjects. And 
shall such a country turn pale at the approach of an invader? 
Shall its patriotism wither and die in the hour of danger? Will 
jt surrender that venerable system of law that has been created 
by the wisdom of ages? Will it surrender that throne which 
has been adorned by the private virtues of him who holds 
it? Will it surrender that Christianity which has been trans- 
mitted to us from our ancestors, and which we have been 
taught from our infancy to cherish and revere? Will it sur- 
reader those fields which the industry of its inhabitants has 
enriched with the fairest stores of cultivation? Will it sur- 
render its towns and villages to destruction ? Will it surrender 
its inhabitants to massacre? Will it surrender its homes 
to the insolence of a brutal and unfeeling soldiery? No. Let 
the invader attempt it when he may, he will attempt it to his 
destruction. The pride of an indignant country will rise to 
overthrow the parposes of his ambition, and the splendour of his 
past victories will be tarnished in the disgrace that awaits him.’ 

Six years afterwards, and immediately after the 
battle of Corunna, he preached another fast-day sermon 
in the same church. He was then less satisfied with 
the Government of this country, and, while he detested 
the character and opposed the aims of Napoleon, yet 
he saw and acknowledged admirable points in his ad- 
ministration. He was compelled to admit, that while | 
corruption had crept into our Government, there was | 
a stern regard for merit in the court of Versailles. The) 
feeling of contemporary opponents in foreign countries | 
regarding the prospect open to talent in the camp and | 
court of Bonaparte must have been more fully and 
keenly fell amongst his people. Thus changeful and | 
frivolous as the French are—costly and terrible as 
the wars of the empire were—lowly and hurtful as 
the degradations were in which they closed—a foreign | 
conquest, the metropolis in the occupancy of Cossacks, 
protected from their vengeance by the detested Bri-| 
iish—the restoration of the Bourbons, the interven- | 
ing periods of change and storm—yet forty years | 
after the period when Dr. Chalmers gave his testi-| 
mony, the French people, to honour the memory of 
this Emperor, by an almost unanimous vote, have chosen 
his nephew as the first President of their Republic :— 

“Let it not be disguised, there is ground for apprehension in 
the character and talents of the enemy. There is a wisdom in 
his polities, there is a power and a rapidity in his decision, there 
i$ 4 mysterious energy in his character, there is a wealth and a 
population in his empire, that are sufficient to aceount for that 
tide of success which has accompanied him in all his efforts 
against the imbecility of the old governments. The govern- 
ments he had to contend with were old, and they had all the 
infirmities of age. ‘They wanted that vigour, and impulse, and 
purity, which a revolution communicates to every department of 
the State. With the one party we see an energy pervading 
every department of the public service—with the other we see 
the most important administrations entrusted to the minions 
of a court, to the puny lordlings of hereditary grandeur—a set of | 
beings who had nothing to sustain them but the smile of a mi- 
nister, or nothing to protect them from insignificance but the 
blazoned heraldry of their ancestors. There is no denying that 
mm France the military appointments are decided by the questions 
of merit, and fitness, and character. In the other countries of 
Europe—and T blush to say that even in this vaunted | 
abode of purity and of patriotism, almost everything con- 
nected with the interest of the public comes under the 
patrifying touch of money or of politics—that corruption 
has insinuated itself into every department of the State 
~-that men are summoned up iato offices of distinction, who | 
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are only caleulated to cover a nation with disgrace, and ex- | 
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pose it to the derision of its enemies—that the public voice has 
lost its energy, and the united indignation of a whole people is 
often unable to drag to punishment those delinguents whom 
patronage has exalted, and the smiles of a court have 
sheltered from infamy. This surely affords a heartless and 
a mortifying spectacle, and is calculated to alarm any lover of 
his country when he compares it with that dreadful energy 
which its enemies can muster up to overwhelm it. We 


see no imbecility there—no corruption in the military appoint- 
ments of Buonaparte—no submissive accommodation to the in- 
terest of great families—the truth is, that his power renders him 


independent of it. In him we see vested in one person, the simple 
energy of a despotism. He is so far exalted above the greatest of his 
subjects that to his eye all are equal. He needs not to tempo- 
rise, or accommodate, or allure, the friendship of a great family 
with the bribery of corruption—he throws open the career of 
preferment to the whole of his immense population—he calls 
upon all to enter into this generous and aspiring competition of 
talent, and it is a competition that has offen exalted the veriest 
child of raggedness and obscurity to the proudest offices of the 
empire. 1 do not speak in the tone of dissaffection, I speak in 
the tone of patriotism.” 


The volume contains many admirable discourses, 
the fruits of that rich experience and mellowed thought, 
conveyed in the chastened style which characterised 
the latter years of this great man. We observe 
towards the close some of those sermons that were 
delivered immediately after the disruption, when their 
author occasionally preached to large audiences gathered 
together in country districts—on the lawn before a gen- 
tleman’s mansion, or in more inconvenient, less accessi- 
ble, less shelteredspots. The latest ofthese compositions 
is adorned byall the powers of genius that characterised 
their author’s manhood. He knew physical weariness, 
and even depression; but he literally fell asleep while 
the mind was unimpaired, and no weakness had para- 
lysed his intellectual strength. As part of the series 
of posthumous volumes, the present will take its sale 
and its rank with those that are already, and those that 
will yet be, published; but to the literary man this sixth 
volume has a peculiar interest, in bringing together 
specimen compositions of a great master of eloquence 
from the extremities of fifty years: to the political, or 
rather the social reformér, it presents in scattered hints 
and allusions, such as we have quoted, truths that may 
be valuable to him: to the theological student, and to all 
who are interested in practical religion, it offers the 
contrast between the same man, at two periods of life, 
at both in earnest regarding personal and general reli- 
gion, but seeking for it by different means, and advane- 
ing it by extremely different arguments. At one period 
Dr. Chalmers spoke of the party—then a small and 
despised party—with whom, for the greater part of his 
subsequent life he acted, with an asperity that in other 
times might have degenerated into persecution, a tone 
entirely at variance with the general benevolence of his 
character. In a limited sense, and to the extent that 
circumstances permitted, a resemblance exists between 
his character in that respect and the history of Paul. 
The resemblance, faint necessarily, but wearing still 
the same aspect, can be traced on to near the end; and 
both, we believe, were turned from error to trath, from 
prejudice to reason, from an ill-informed pride, and 
trust on their own intellect, to the humility and de- 
pendence on surer guidance that betokens a higher and 
a better taught intellectualism. 
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Narrative of a Campaign against the Kabylies of Algeria. 
By Dawson Borrer, London: Longman & Co. 

THE author of this volume, having time to spare, and | 
wishing to see Africa under disadvantage, while at Algiers 
solicited from Marshal Bugeaud permission to accompany a | 
column headed by the Marshal himself,and directed against | 
the country of the Kabylies, a mountain tribe who endea- | 
voured to maintain their independence. Permission was | 
granted, and the English traveller accompanied the expedi- 
tion. The journey was highly exciting, and Mr. Borrer has 
narrated the events in a spirited and interesting style. 
The northern coasts of Africa are less known to the people 
of this country than the coasts of America, or even of China. 
Algiers is known as the scene of Lord Exmouth’s naval vic- 
tory; and in tradition as a city where Christians were kept in 
slavery, and the Arabs endeavoured, on a small scale, to 
repay the terrible men-plundering of Christians on the 
western.coast. 

The French, under the elder Bourbons, promised to 
punish the Algerians without revealing their intention to | 
seize and colonise the country. Their policy has been con- | 
sistently pursued through two dynasties, and the Republic is | 
commencing this same career of costly conquest. The | 
immense expenditure of blood and treasure in conquering | 
Algeria has helped to cripple France and to draw on the | 
Orleans family their recent calamities. 

The proceedings of the French in Algeria hava been 
often and justly blamed ; and Marshal Bugeaud acquired | 
a character worse than that which appertained to Davoust, 
or the most savage marshals of the empire. 

When the French column began to penetrate the moun- | 
The Arabs stole their horses, | 





tains, their troubles began. 
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soldiers, mounting to this attack, fell dead, struck by no ball, 
Desperate exertion and intense heat had killed them. | The 
summit ence attained, however, the lust of pianees gave 
strength to the troops; and dasling over the walls and 
through the gateways, the scenes which had taken place in 
the villages below were again acted over, but with increased 
attendant horrors; for was it not the refuge of the women 
ani the aged? Ravished, murdered, burnt, hardly a child 
escaped to tell the tale. A few of the women fled to the 
ravines around the village; but troops swept the brush- 
wood; and the stript and mangled bodies of females might 


|| there be seen.”’ 


These massacres resemble the transaction of Glencoe, 
or the worst acts that stained the French army in Spain, 
The following reasoning will not explain these transae- 
tions ;— 

“The French in Africa have frequently been declared 
guilty, by the great tribunal of the world, of unwarrantable 
barbarities. Their expeditions and their razzias are spoken 
of with execration. ‘ Enormous and frightful excesses, for 
no discoverable or defensible object, filling us with melan- 
choly and disgust,’ are said to have been committed. I will 
express my own views upon this subject—feebly, perhaps, 
but candidly, and careless of the world. Let us bear in 
mind that nations, as well as individuals, find it a delightfal 
pastime to anatomise and harp upon, with no favourable 
feelings, the smote in their brother's eye! Weaven forbid 
tbat I should stand forth to justify unealled-for acts of 
cruelty! Many such have doubtless been committed by 
the French arms in Africa—and many have been committed 
by British arms in other countries; nor are they less repre- 
hensible for that. History proves that from the earliest 
ages of the world to the present time the ‘God of Armies’ 
has ordained that the progress of nations should be traced 
in blood. It is one of the miseries entailed on fallen human 
nature. The horrors attendant upon the attack on the 
Beni-Abbés, doubtless, will arouse feelings of generous in- 
dignation in the breasts of these who may peruse these 
| pages. Reader, my blood boiled in my veins more than once 





‘| that day, and so did the blood of many a gallant French 


| officer. Scenes, indeed, took place, during that affair, 


‘even far more abominable than any here related; nei- 


shot their sentries, and adopted every means within the | | ther are they kept back from any feeling of delicacy with re- 


power of savage and undisciplined men to avenge injury. 


They attacked the tribe of the Beni Abbés, and destroyed | 


their villages. The conduct of the soldiery towards the 
Arabs was cruel in the extreme. A number of small vil- 
lages were stormed, burned, their inhabitants sabred, and 
their slaves destroyed. Mr. Borrer describes the attack 
upon the last village :-— 

‘*There still remained one more village at hand to be 
stormed; it was thatone mentioned as occupying so com- 
manding aposition. It being out of the question for the 
cavalry to mount the height, and the attempt being, more- 


over, perfectly unneeessary, they remained where they were, 
and three smail columns of infantry, composed of the Zou- 


| 
' 





aves, the Chasseurs d’Orleans, and the ‘ Tiralleurs In- 
digénes,’ were led to the attack. The defence made here 
was more obstinate than in the former villages; for this 
was the forlorn hope of the enemy; this wad tie point 
whither the fugitives had fled, and the only place of refuge 


left for their wives and families. Congreves hissed through | | 


the air, and burst over the doomed stronghold, doing con- 
siderable execution; yet did the defenders pour down from 
the terraces of their houses an incessant fire upon the as- 
cending troops, who advanced, however, with the utmost 
intrepidity, throwing forward clouds of skirmishers, firing 
in return as best they could, and toiling onward persever- 
ingly towards the summit, though frequently obliged to use 
both hands and knees in their progress. One Zouave, wliom 
I happened to be remarking, zealously labouring upwaris to 
the attack, received a ball, oa in his head; for, leap- 
ing from the ground, he fell over backwards, and made a 


series of somersaults down the ascent into a ravine below. 
“Finding their enemies rapidly gaining the height, and 
that one detachment was upon the point of taking them in 
the flank, the Rabailes might now be seen retreating in stern 
despair from the village, turning and firing at intervals as 
they retired to the heights beyond. Two or three of the| 


| 


} 
| 


| 








_|gard to my French friends (‘rien n'est beau que le vrai’), 
|| but merely because the relation of them might prove offen- 


sive to the generality of readers.’ 

Sin has existed in the world since the beginning ; bat 
though evil come, that will not excuse the evil doer, The 
French soldiers have attained a ferocious character in war 


that, for their own sake, their leaders should endeavour to 


change and reform. In Africa they allowed it unbridled 


license. 
The following scene at Bougie is more pleasant :— 


‘* The second day after our arrival at Bougie, numerous 
chiefs, cited to appear, presented themselves at the camp, 
where they were bedecke! with red burnooses and arms of 
French manufacture, ornamented according to the rank and 
inftuence of the receivers; some of these arms were éx- 
‘tremely handsomely decorated with silver work. To these 
wild sons of the mountains the venerable Marshal madea 
forcible harangue, telling them that extermination would be 
the reward of faithlessness on their part, and, amongst 
| other desideratuims, that he desired to see the country ia 
such a state of serenity that ‘a woman might pass 
from Bougie to Setif with a corbeille of silver upon her 
head.’ It was amusing enough to remark the expression 
of the grissly countenances around at the broaching of this 
remarkably peaceful idea, and a friend at hand instinctively 
exclaimed, ‘ Heaven forbid that it should be my wife!’ 

** Upon the Marshal’s further observing that he 
the time would soon arrive when they would burn no mere 
powder, a voice demanded whether the firing of guns at 
marriage feasts would be offensive to the Christian 
and being informed that they were at liberty to burn as 
much powder as they liked on such occasions, this votaryof 
Hymen—who, en passant, was a most ill-conditioned look- 
ing fellow— pronounced the words of the Marshal 


Then was a cannon fired to add effect to the pect 
|shortly, the chiefs mounted their ragged-lookipg 
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their gay new burnooses thrown over their filthy 
ts, they dashed ‘across the plain to seek their 
mountain homes, pleased enongh, without doubt, at having 
so cheaply obtained their finely ornamented arms, and anxi- 
ously looking forward to the time when they might use 
them against the donors. ; 

“The position of our camp was commanding, but by no 
means agreeable; for, as has been stated, it was upon the 
slope of a hill, so that the tents could be but badly pitched; 
and little comfort was to be found beneath them when 

itehed, the whole slope having been ploughed up, present- 

a surface covered with large stones and sun-baked clods 
httle jess hard than the stones themselves, against which 
our sheep-skin couches afforded but slight protection. Again, 
there not being the slightest shade at hand, the heat was 
suffocating within the tents, and outside the rays of the sun 
were insupportable; therefore, as may be supposed, all who 
were at liberty mounted their horses, and gailoping across 
the plain, spent the greatest portion of their time in Bongie. 
The military coup-d' ceil from the upper portion of the camp 
was, however, magnificent. Around the base of the slope, 
and oceuping a portion of the plain below, was bivouacked 
the column of General Bedeau, which had formed its june- 
tion with the Marshal's column upon the evening of the same 
day that we had arrived here. Thus did the eye embrace 
the elustering tents of about fifteen thousand fighting men, 
exclusive of many hundred Arab cavaliers and numerous 
eamp followers. From Bougie the appearance of the eamp 
during the day, with the sun shining upon it, was that of a 
city of low white houses, every avenue of it glistening with 
arms; and at night the very heavens were illumined with 
the glare of thousands of camp fires.” 


Even in returning through a friendly country the French 
did not restrain these malignant passions, which produce 
retaliation, and continue the enmity of a wild and re- 
vengeful race, whose faith leads them naturally to hate 
the Infidel :— 


**T was somewhat surprised to observe in the wake of the 
column, the day of our arrival at Hamza, clouds of smoke 
bursting forth from the gourbies left in our rear. It was 
well knowa that the tribe upon whose territory we were had 
submitte’, and that their sheikh was even riding at the head 
of the column. Upon inquiring why the corn lands were 
not fired as well as the gourbies, it appeared that none cou'd 
explain even the firing of the latter. Now the sbeikb at the 
head of the column, looking back and beholding his villages 
on fire, showed as much astonishment as myself; and, more- 
over, was very wroth, probably saying within himself— The 
Christians are traitors! Behold the fruit of submission; 
doubtless they wil! presently fall upon and slay me and my 
people. Fly, O mare! fiy with the wings of the wind, for 
thy lord is betrayed.’ Like the lightning-flash, he dashed 
off, and was lost to sight. It appeared that some soldiers 
ofthe arritre-garde had done this thing to revenge their 
comrades who had been assassinated in this neighbourhood 
upon our former passage that way. 

“It was remarkable that a thunder storm burst over our 
bivouack at the fort of Hamza, commencing at the same 
hour, and enduring about the same time as the storm which 
we experienced npon our former bivonack at the same spot, 
and since which we had not had a drop of rain. Upon leav- 
ing Hamza we made a slight détour into the mountains to 
the north east of the fort. in order to intimidate a faction of 
the Beni-Aisa, who dwell there. This tribe is said to be 
divided into six fractions, four of which had rendered sub- 
mission, the other two remaining in doubt. To dispel these 
doubts was the object of this movement of the column. 
After inarching for an hour or two over hills and valleys, 
clothed with brushwood of lentisk and evergreen oak, be- 
neath which grew vast quantities of the gay-flowered coro- 
nilla and gum-cistus, we arrived at the border of a narrow 
valley, upon the opposite slupe of which were numerous 
gourbies, vis-a-vis which we encamped, and cut the corn 
around for forage. Cavaliers appeared in groups upon the 
heights beyond, seemingly holding consultation as to the 

course to pursue. The population of the gourbies, some 
of which were very extensive, had not fled, excepting from 
one or two of very smal! dimensions upon our side of the 
valley. No symptoms of hostility were shown, and towards 
the afternoon the sheikhs of the tribe, deeming it wise to put 
an end to their doubts, and thus save their gourbies, and the 
rest of their corn, came dows: to the camp, and, kissing the 
skirts of General Gentil’s garments, swore fealty to the 
French. I: wes on this dey that a courier arrived from 


and, with 


Algiers, bearing Marshal Bugeaud’s last adicu to the arm 
Sane was read throughout the eamp, as before 
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The Chief will probably continue an enemy to France 
until his death ; and the want of discipline in this case may 
lead to the massacre of many stragglers before the wrath 
it awakened be appeased. 

The following statistics of the province will interest 
fact collectors :-— 


‘* The extent of Algeria, from east to west, including the 
Grand Kabylia or Kabylie, is between two hundred and fort 
and two hundred and fifty French leagues; and in breadt 
from north to south, that is to say from the sea to the little 
Sahara, it varies from forty to sixty leagues, containing, ac 
cording to Marshal Bugeaud’s computation, an Arab popu- 
lation of from three to four million, though others reckon it 
About two-thirds of this 
territory presents a surface of rugged and wild mountains, 
intersected, however, in many parts, by fertile valleys. 

‘** At the present period, the European population amounts 
to about 109,400, chiefly confined to the littoral zone. 

“In the Jablean des Eltablissements en Algerie for the 
year 1845, the sum of the indigenous population figures as 
follows:— 

Province of Constantine eee 

Province of Alziers ween §=490,168 

Province of Oran —. 477,034 
thus yieldinga total of 1,953,918. But to this amount are 
to be added the populations of such portions of the terri- 
tory as, from the state, position, or character of the dis- 
tricts, it has not been possible to form a ealeulation of ; as, 
for instance, the Kabylie, portions of the Saharah Algerien, 
and others. Including these omissions, the total popula- 
tion is given in the rough at three million; of which, from 
three to four hundred thousand are supposed to be fighting 
men, upon the calculation of one in every seven, which is 
probably an exaggeration; though, indeed, children of ten 
years have often been found fighting bravely by the side of 
their aged fathers. 

** The following is the table of the European population 
in each province, and in the chief towns, as given by the 
census of the 3lst of December, 1846: — 

“ Province of Algiers.—Algiers, 68,734; Dellys, 3098; 
Bougie, 511; Cherchel, 067; Tenes, 2,555.—Total for the 
province, 73,075. 

** Province of Constantine.—Bone, 6,006; Philippeville, 
5,003; La Calle, 233; Gigelly, 265.—Total for the pre- 
_vinee, 11,507. 

** Province of Oran.—Oran, 18,259; Mostaganem, 3,614; 
Arzew, 301; Djemmaa-Ghazaouat, 412.—Total for the pro- 
vinee, 22,586. 

‘* This presents a total general of 107,168; to which are 
added 2,232 for Europeans seattered about in the interior, 
thus making up the amount given, viz., 109,400. 

‘* The augmentation of the European population during 
the last ftrimestre (three months), of i546, is given at 
3,358 individuals. 

‘* The augmentation, however, for1846 has been lers than 
that of the preceding year, there being an inerease in 
1845 of 20,699 individuals; in 1846, of 14,070; thus show- 
ing a superior amount of 6,628 individuals for the year 1845. 

** Since the year 1830, Algeria has swallowed up no less 
| than 1,000,000,000 fr. of French treasure. 

, — revenue derived from the colony has progressed as 
ollows:— 
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** In 1840 the amount was 5,610,707 37 
184i WW. —_ 8,850,100 49 
1842 .. 11,608,478 40 

18438 15,064,425 68 

1844 17,095,006 6S 

1845 20,425,423 30 

8068 Mikiwiibns. 24,773,626 28 





“ Presenting a total for the six years of Marshal Ba- 
geaud’s administration, of ove hundred and five millions.” 


The revenue of one million is far short of the expendi- 
ture, and Africa, for many years to come, must remain a 
drain on France. 

The schemes of men go often astray. Mr. Borrer, who 
had fairly censured Marshal Bugeaud in his work, ip- 
tended, when writing up the last MS. of his volume, to 
solicit his permission to form one in another expedition 
into the Kabylie :— 


Kabyle sont optiog if tok raked suck eal be tee 
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do not bieach upon the mountains of Constantine, I trust 
Marshal Bugeaud will allow me to join it, being very am- 
bitious to penetrate the fastnesses held by the offspring of 
Canaan or Genseric (or whoever may have been their ances- 
tor), who, sheltered by the sternness of their home and 
ebaracter, have from time immemorial spurned the yoke, 
and beld at bay that subjection and those imposts, which 
their neighbours of the plain have been so often compelled 
toendure. Why the French eagle is ambitious to soar upon 
the touring heights of the Djorjuara, disturbing the industri- 
ous and retired habits of her tenants, I cannot ssy. The 
Romans found them a ‘genus insuperabible bello; modern 
tactics may in the end prove them less so, but the lesson will 
cost, in all probability, a considerable flow of blood and 
treasure for no great purpose. Rome found the most sure 
y+: dood holding sway over her African dominions, not that of 
following up the system of destruction, but that of parading 
the wonders of art, enforcing the study of ber language, en- 
couraging agriculture and ker ping the sword aside as much 
as possible. It was thus she laid her most solid foundation 
for the cities which graced her African —- for her 
noble routes, stretching from tbe Lybian desert to the 
columns of Hercules. 
‘On peut étre héros, sans ravager la terre.’ 

Surely the French might take a hint there, and save them- 
selves much blood and gold. The sword cannot be — 
gether laid aside at so early a period of occupation, but the | 
public may be amused with a supertiuity of triampiant de- | 
spatches, detailing thousands and tens of thousands of cap- 
tared cows, without bringing this hive of mountain bees | 
about their ears, and destroying their honey for no earthly | 
purpose. 

“ After touching at Djidjely, where the French occupants | 
are annually decimated by the Malaria, and at Philippeville | 
we turned Ras-el-Hamrah, or Cap Rouge, or Cap de Garde 
of the Moderns (the Hippi-Promoutarium of the ancients), 
about 5 p.m. on the third day of our voyage, and soon after- 
wards dropped anchor in the Bay of Bone. Seven knots 
an hour was the greatest speed, with a fair wind, that the 
*Toenare’ (or 7raineur, as it was observed on board she 
should have been named) accomplished during this run. 
I was deeply indebted to ignorance of the rules on board | 
for having fared sumptuously on the voyage. Being tbe | 
only bourgeois on board, and not cognisant of the regula- | 
tions for the supply of food on deck to the passengers, I de- | 
Sorte the cabin, and dined with the etat-major every | 

y. 

‘Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise :’ 
not that mine was wilful ignorance; but I certainly escaped 
‘eating much dirt” by being ignorant in this ease; and the | 
officers were either too courteous to inform me of my mis- | 
take, or else supposed me to be an invited guest. 

**1 like Bone. Its wood-clad heights overlooking the , 
wide blue sea, its rich plains watered by the Seybouse, the | 
Boojemah, and the Ruisseau d'Or, please me. So do, also, | 
its gardens, in the fertile soil of which luxuriate flowers and | 
vegetables, of all sorts, skilfully irrigated by the most indus- | 
trious class of colonists, the retuse of Spain and Malta, who, | 
never idle, cultivate the land by day, and rob and cut throats 
by night. Again, how interesting are the moss-clad ruins of 

e ancient Hippona, shadowed by groves of olive, jujub, 
and karoubies. The wind sighs through those now deserted 
courts from which the venerable St. Augustine so nobly 
combatted the ruinous march of Roman luxury, and thore | 
various heresies which then tore the Christian Church in | 
Africa. And was it not within those walls that, borne down | 
by the evils which assailed the Empire and the Chureb, he | 
died—vandal shouts rending his ears, as, iu fierce pursu it, | 
they chased the flying forces of the unhappy Boniface, and 
filled the courts of Hippona with their African hordes ’’’ 


When the spring came, Bugeand had work to do on ano- 
ther scene. The French revolution has made many | 
alterations, and the ‘‘grey-haired warrior’’—the terror 
of Arab sheikhs—is now a member of the National As- 
sembly. 

The French power in Africa is safer because Abd-el- 
Kader was in France during 1848. The perfidy of Louis 
Philippe served the Republic in that matter. 
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hitherto found in any similar work. Information was not 
easily obtained in Austria previous to the revolutionof 1848, 
and in this country very little was known of the Austrian 
empire, although the Austrian Government is described as 
our ancient and faithful ally. 

The Austrian policy frowned on intercourse with foreign 
states, especially those with liberal constitutions; and the 
subjects of Austria proper were moulded into the apathy 
required by their government. 

The following passage gives a general view of the po- 
sition and difficulties of the Austrian empire :-— 


“The Austrian empire consists of eight kingdoms, one 
grand duchy, four duchies, one principality, one sovereign 
earldom, and one markgravate, and covers an extent of 
12,167 square miles, of which the kingdom of Hungary 
claims nearly one-half. Austria thus occupies nearly one- 
thirteenth part of the continent of Europe, and maintains, 
in this respect, the third rank among its various states, 
yielding por in extent of territory to Russia, and to the 
united kingdoms of Sweden and Norway—the former con- 
taining 75,150, and the latter 13,760 square miles. Its po- 
pulation of thirty-nine millions places it second among the 
nations of Europe, of which it thus commands one-sixth of 
the inhabitants. Its yearly increase is, however, far inferior 
to that of other equally favoured countries—being, in fact, 
only 1 1-l0th per cent.; and, previously to 1537, it only 
amounted to 4 per cent. Two of the provinces in particu- 
lar—namely, Lower Austria and Styria—have shown a de- 
eadency in the space of twenty-five years—the former to 
the extent of 104,588, and the latter of 54,350 souls. This 
may be ascribed to physical causes, and to the extreme un- 
healthiuess of the district. In Vienna alone, the deaths ex- 
ceed the births; but the population is still slightly on the 
increase, from the addition of new residents from other 
parts. Diseases of the lungs, wnich are distinguished as 
Lungensucht and Entzundung der Lunge, make the most 
feartul ravages, equal to 37 per cent. on the whole mortality 
of the capital. The returns of one hospital, that of the 
Barmherzigen Bruder, prove that, in the year 1846, 4,070 
patients were admitted; and, out of 344 deaths, 129 were 
from diseases of the lungs. 

“On acareful analysis of the statistical tables, with regard 
to the various provinces, the singular fact presents itself, 
that the increase of the population is greatest in those where 
the inbabitants are of Sclavonian descent—such, at least, is 
the result of a comparison between Bohemia, Moravia, Ga- 


|| licia, and the coast lands, with the provinces of German and 


Italian origin. 

‘This population is chiefly residentiary, and attached to 
its locality; but in a country so diversified in soil and cha- 
racter, in whose remote corners and wild districts civiliza- 
tion, at least, with its softening influence, has not yet 
reached, it is not to be wondered at that some traces of 
nomadic life should still be found. It is principally con- 
fined to the Zigeuner or gipsies, and to the Hungarian 
herdsmen, who, with their charge of horses, sheep, and swine, 
wander over the plains, and either live entirely without the 
shelter of a roof, or protect themselves in little hovels of 
mud thrown up in their progress.” 


Little similarity of taste and character can be expected 
amongst elements so varied; and it is astonishing that the 


|}empire has so long been held together :— 


“ Previous to the great popular migrations, Austria pos- 
sessed a national character in its inhabitants, who, in the 
course of successive centuries, received considerable addi- 
tions from other races which settled themselves among them, 
whenever the interest of the land did not resist them. This 
mixture with the ancient inliabitants reduced naturally the 
conformity of the mass, with reference to its descent and 
language, and produced that blended population which is 
now to be met with throughont the empire. 

** The greatest similarity is found in the kingdoms of Lom- 
bardy and Venice, and in the Grand Duchy of Austria; the 
inhabitants of the former being almost entirely Italian, and 
of the latter German. It is in Hungary that the g 
mixture of race exists, as the great stream of mi 
flowed in that direction ; so much so, indeed, that besides its 
four leading divisious, namely, the Hungarian, Sclavonian, 
German, and Wallachian, twelve other races and languages 
are identified, and surround the pure Magyar with people © 
foreign to him both in blood and speech,”’ 
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The people were kept together by acommon bond of 
lovalty to the Emperor, and recent events have shown 
that this at least cannot be easily shaken. Mr. Thomp- 
son says :— 

«* History can hardiy find a parallel in its pages to the 
loyalty and devotion of the whole Austrian empire to its 
sovereiga—to the immense sacrifices it made during the 
jong continuance of a bloody and unfortunate war—and the 
deep wounds it received and bore with such exemplary pa- 
tience, though it nearly perished under them. And yet this 
ple was misunderstood by its rulers! Is it a question 
who strengthened the convictions of the Emperor Francis, | 
and by degrees confirmed his opinion respecting the danger | 
to be apprehended from the people—their desires for a} 
change in the form of Government—and the necessity of 
establishing the most severe restrictions, in order to curb | 
their spirit of inquiry and their active intelligence? It was | 
not accomplished by individual ageney, but by the great 
body of the aristocracy, united as one man in purpose and | 
determination.” 

The loyalty of the peasant race has been greatly tried, 
but latterly the crown appears to have inclined towards 
the peasants in their struggle with the nobles for the pur- 
pose of weakening the latter. 

Mr. Thompson, who resided for a considerable period 
in Austria, represents the character and purposes of the 
nobles in a very unamiable light. 

Their number, especially in Hungary and Transylvania, 
is greater than the number of electors was in France pre- 
vious to the late Revolution. Their privileges were highly 
objectionable. Their power over the peasantry was most 
grievous to the latter. Their influence in the Govern- 
ment was always exercised for selfish purposes, and their 
tyranny to their feudal inferiors led to the scenes of (ia- 
licia :— 





“No one possessing the key to passing events can donbht 
but that the rebellious outbreak of the nobles in Galicia had 
the entire sympathy of the party which the compilerof * Aus- 
tria and its Futurity’ represented. The nobles in general | 
share, in common with their Galician brethren, the same 
disposition to tyrannise over those both above and beneath 
them; and hence it requires little penetration to pronounce 
what would have occurred elsewbere, had the Polish con- 
spiracy succeeded, It is an historical fact, which speaks 
plainly for itself, that the danger to the monarchical princi- 
ple, supposed tou have been nourished among the popular 
masses, existed only in the ranks of the nobility; it still 
exists, and wiil continue to do so as long as the Austrian 
empire lasts, 

“* Recent events and experience justify this conclusion, | 
the garb of hypocrisy having been stripped off from the | 
nobles, and the suspicion of popular disaffection instilled | 
by them into the ears of the court having been manifest!y | 
disapproved by the fidelity which the people have exhibited, | 
it is clearly demonstrated that injustice was done them; it) 
necessarily follows that the decision on the question ean | 
neither be delayed nor longer remain doubtful and undeter- | 


“ Before altogether dismissing the question of state policy, 
and in order to give it the consideration it deserves, itis de- 
sirable to throw a retrospective glance over past events, and | 
to bring the present ones more clearly befure us. It is said | 
the Emperor Leopold, on his accession to power, issued an_ 
order that a written statement should be made to him of all 
the complaints which had been laid before the former govern- 
ment; but their number being found to exceed al] calculation, | 
he desisted from the attempt. It was indeed an unneces- 
sary step, and served only to gratify the party spirit of those | 
who aimed at the overthrow of the Emperor Joseph's | 

litical structure. Already fally prepossessed against it 
uimself, Leopold tore it entirely to pieces, and worked in so 
many antiquated materials with those he found, that his suc- 


cessor, Francis, was compelled to restore much of what had 
been introduced by Joseph.” 


The war in Galicia was represented in this country as 
a struggle for freedom, as the war of the Magyars in 
Hungary is now considered; whereas, both have been 
efforts by a privileged class to maintain exclusive mono- 
polies in spite of the sovereign and the people, 
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Under the Emperor Joseph, Austria was taking rapid 
steps forward, He died—the French Revolation broke 
out, and all that the philanthropic Emperor had aceom- 
plished was undone :— 


‘Three distinct and widely differing systems of 
have been introduced into the government of Austra in the 
course of the last bundred years. That of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, who was named the mother of her country, 
was distinguished for its boldness and energy, and that of 
the Emperor Joseph for its philanthropy and liberality ; but, 
notwithstanding the advantages Jos~ph conferred on his sub- 
jects by abolishing the system of vassalage, by conceding the 
liberty of the press, and by disclaiming all secular submission 
to the see of Rome, together with the suppression of many 
monasteries, and the regulation of others, whereby he re- 
lieved the burthens and exactions on the land, his principles 
of reform had not taken sufficient root in the soil to survive 
his decease. These two systems grew out of the cireum- 
stances of the time, and a clear insight into the wants of the 
people ; but the operation of foreign events, added to the 
natural dispositions of the succeeding sovereigns, caused 
these monarchs to believe that the safety of tho state and of 
their own interests required a movement in a contrary di- 
rection, and accordingly a retrograde system was introduced, 
and the popular reforms of Joseph were annulled, The alarm 
of the French Revolution, and the by no means groundless 
fears of its effects on the German empire, made a deep im- 
pression on the minds of the ruling powers, who became 


| sensible of impending dangers, of which, even at a later day 


some few indications were manifest.”’ 
The subjoined extract describes the system prevalent 
prior to the late revolution ;— 


“ The bureaucrats, who devised and gave publicity to these 
doctrines, declared besides that the so-calied rights of the 
people, and even of mankind, were the ravings of insanity ; 
that the sovereign was accountable for his actions and ad- 
ministration to God alone, while the people owed him uali- 
mited obedience and unconditional submission. Asa patoral 
consequence of such principles, the term nalionalily became 


)| synonymons with that of revolution, aud their identity was 


declared. In short, the people were considered as an animal 
mass, created for the will and pleasure of the state; and the 
doctrines that every man has a destiny of his own to fulfil, 
and that a state is instituted for the people, and not the 
people for the state, were no more couceded than the right 
of individuals to a political existence. Lverything must be 
governed, 

‘* It was fondly imagined that the propagations of these 
principles, having a comprehensive political object, would 
become of the most essential service to the monarchical sys- 
tem, as the people became accustomed tothem., Alarmed at 
nothing so much as at an anxiety for a representative form 
of government, every favourable opportunity was seized to 
combat such ideas in every possible way, by setting forth the 
dangers to which they led, even to the extent of magnifying 
each little commotion into an insurrection. This n of 
supporting the monarchieal system was necessarily erro- 
neous, because it establisbed claims to which monarchy had 
no pretensions, and which bordered so closely on absolutism, 
that they could easily be substituted for it; which, in fact, 
was the case. The feverish dread of a desire on the part 
of the people for a constitutional form of government was 


|| equally groundless; because the more clear-sighted and in- 


telligent portion of the community felt how little such a 
system was adapted to Austrian, and the great mass of the 
people had sunk into such a state of apathetic indifference 
and passive inertness as to be unequal to form an opinion 
on the subject.”’ 


We wonder in this country at the rapidity with whieh 
the principles of the revolution spread in Austria, and the 
aptitude wherewith burgher and peasant applied them- 
selves to elect a Parliament by universal suffrage. The 
people had long brooded over the rights withdrawn after 
the death of Joseph. Tradition served them for a press 
and for agitation; and when the hurricane arose, they 
were ready to meet it :— . 

‘* The people, who had been raised by the humane and 
philantbropical considerations of Josep from a condition 
of slavish dependence to a state of freedom, and were 
mitted to aepire to the highest inthe. 
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were required to observe a demeanour passive towards the 
government, placing a blind and unlimited confidence in its 
wisdom, submitting to its commands with prompt and pa- 
tient obedience. ‘The relations between the sovereign and 
the people were reinstated on the plan of a family compact: 
the principle of a paternal government being substituted for 
the ultra-liberal scheme of Joseph. The burgher class was 
required to depend on itself for its own development and 
advancement, receiving generally as its reward the promo- 
tion of some of its successful members into the lower rank 
of nobility ; but, at the same time, so many concessions 
were exacted from it, that it became more difficult than 


ever for the mi*idie class to contend against the predominat- | 


ing influence of the aristocracy.” 

The neglected peasantry have always been the strength: 
of the Austrian empire, amid the turbulence of an ambi- 
bitious nobility :-— 

‘** The peasant race is the natural nursery for the army of 


the staie, whose defence is entrusted to it; and it would | 


seem that the closer the bond of union between the two—a 
cousummation so easy to be effected, by a proper exercise of 
regard and confidence —the greater would be its efficacy. 
When Duke Frederick LV. of Tyrol, who had been treacher- 


ously bandied by the Emperor Sigismund at Constance, | 


took the field against his revellious vas<als, his foree cov- 
sisted entirely of peasants who espoused his canse ; and to 
a similar combination in later times, namely in 1845, the 
Government owed its success in Galicia. It must inva- 
riably occur that the peasantry will form the natural barrier 
against the nobles and their rapacity, as the latter have never 
studied to attach them to their interests, and will never sue- 
ceed in so attaching them. But should the Government 
not be secure of their aihesion beforehand, and should defer 
to ascertain ou whch side the peasantry wil! take its stand 
till a political outbreak has actually manifested itself 
amongst them, tle danger will be most momentous and in- 
ealenlable. This undeniable fact is decisive against every 
objection to the emancipation of the peasantry, as well in 
reference to their temporal condition as to their spiritual 


nonage.”” 

Saints’ days and the observances of a Church too exact- 
ing in ceremonial, have joined with the tax imposed by the 
nobles on the time of the peasants in keeping them poor. 
Saints’ days are, indeed, their greatest tax, because they 
not only consume time, but engender idleness, and form 
costly habits :-— 


“If to the 156 Rohotiagen, or the days on which the pea- 
sant has to render service to his lord, the 52 Sundays, and 
about 18 compulsory festivals, besides some thirty others, 
which are observed by the people, be added, there is an 
aggrecate of 248 days inthe year lost, leaving only 117 
which he ean devote to his own personal and domest'¢ pur- 
poses. Robbed of his time on one hand, and compelled to 
support his labourers on the other, while employed on ser- 
vices not hisown, or idle during the many holidays appoint- 
ed by the Church, the sma!l farmer has neither the enercy 
nor the means to extend his operations. Struggling on with 
a feeling of desperation, he has often another enemy to con- 
tend against, in the person of the usurer; for, driven to ex- 
tremity, he is compelled to hire oxen, to assist him in tilling 
his land, from certain Jews. The agreement is weekly; but at 
seed and harvest times, when the Jews call home their cattle, 
ruin stares the man in the face, and he is compelled to re- 
hire them at so enormons a rate, that finally there is no ex- 
trication from his embarrassments. 

** The enly remedy for his position, and to give him the 
time necessary for his own livelihood, is the abolishment of 
the Rabots, and the curtai'ment of the festivals. The Fiw- 
peror Joseph was strongly in favour of these measures ; but 
since the conservative policy has been resumed, both thes 
and the pilgrimages are again in full strength. Digoted as 
is the reigning house of Austria, it cannot see that, while 
not one true step is made to the advancement of religion, a 
great moral evil is actually promoted by these festivals alone. 
On these days the pensent attends his church, and adjourns 


to the public-house, and after his dinner he returns thither || 


again, where he carouses and plays till late at night—suf- 
fering thus a twofold ~ 20 by the loss of time and the 
habits of dissipation, neither of which his scanty means can 


° 


The returns for the peasants’ fidelity to church and 
state were never otherwise than poor—than oppression 


‘the deeds of 1848 than the Austrian peasant, They 
have gained steadily by each successive change. Noble, 
and Prince, and Emperor have been forced in succes. 
sion from the stage; but the peasant class have risen 
steadily, have obtained great advantages, and will not, we 
| hope, fail to keep them. The Church had even neglected 
‘aad oppressed this class during the bureauocracy with 
‘impunity :— 





‘“* In recent times, the church offerings have been hoarded 
|| up in such a manner, that in many provinces neither schools 
|| nor infirmaries are supported; and seldom, most seldom, 
|| does 1t occur that any new hospital or charitable institution 
| is founded, or that any testamentary gift is made to those in 
| existence. The whole blame of this callousness rests with 
| the clergy, with whom it lies ; and it should be enforced on 
| them by the government, to awaken the people to their duties 
of administeriug to the sick and needy, and to exert them- 
| Selves, not only by personal application, but also by exhor- 
tation from the public. Witb reference to this neglect of all 
_humane considerations, the empire has passed into an op- 
posite extreme since tlie Josephinian era, when the chureh 
was not permitted to appropriate anything to iteelf. Now, 
|, hew convents raise their heads, whose — falls on the 
already overburthened peasant; additional places of pil- 
| grimage are contrived, although the old ones were far too 
uumerous; costly churches are built, new bells procured, 
and numberless internal decorations and restorations are 
made, all out of the crippled funds of the unfortunate pea- 
sant, who dares not resist the will of bis spiritual master. 
The excess to which these matters are carried, particularly 
in the Tyrol, proves that it is time to interpose, and to insist 
that the peasant, who has cheerfully submitted to be taxed, 
even to his last penny, for church purposes, shall be pro- 
vided with shelter, food, and attention, when he is past 
labour, broken by age, or bowed down by sickness. The 
governinent cannot be too much on its guard against the 
increasing luxury of its churchmen, and this is not the less 
incumbent, although the public treasury is not affected 
‘it; for if communities are made to suffer, the general w 
fare experiences the effect. If it were possible to ascertain 
the sums of money which are paid, year by year, for the 
maintenance of a single convent, containing from thirty to 
fifty individnals, by the surrounding community, it would 
excite both surprise and sympathy, which would be increased 
in a tenfold ratio on consideration of the fact, that in some 
‘districts there are many such convents, and that, witb rare 
exceptions, they are utterly superfluous as regards the spiri- 
tual welfare of the people. Should the period ever arrive 
when the government shall seriously contemplate an ame- 
lioration in the condition of the peasantry, by reducing their 
burthens by every possible means, the first thing to claim 
its attention will be the relief from ail the useless and indi- 
rect taxes which are wrung from them by mendicant con- 
vents, nunneries, and the insatiable luxury of the priests.” 


The period referred to in the last extract has now, we 
believe, arrived. The civil and military government 
of Austria is evidently in the hands of firm and resolute 
men. They have seen the empire saved by the bravery 
‘and fidelity of the peasant class. When the nobles re- 
belled, as under Kossuth, and joined the wild stadents 
and the burghers of Vienna, the Servian peasantry 
‘safed” the empire. Peace seems to be nearly restored 
after a crisis of unexampled civil warfare and anxiety. 
Complete power to place the state on a liberal and just 
| foundation is in the hands of the Austrian statesmen. We 
| trust that they may use it for that purpose; and there is 
| reason to expect this, 

The volume from which we have quoted is, in pre 
sent circumstances, an acquisition to politicians, 











| Memvirs and Adventures of Kirkaldy of Grange. 
| Edinburgh : William Blackwood. 

Tris work wears all the charms of romance, as be 
comes its subject. Sir William Kirkaldy of Grange was 
one of the most remarkable men in his day, and forms & 





and neglect, No class therefore will benefit more by| 


| splendid character in romance, 








been left almost entirely in the hands of authors who, 
however partial to their native land, are opposed to the 
religious sentiments of its population, and to the events 
which tended to produce them. 

The Reformation, and the men of the Reformation, have 
not been fairly treated in the history of their own country. 
In this work, which resembles a continuation of “Tales 
of my Grandfather” more than a sober narrative of real 
events, we observe a leaning away from Scottish principles. 

The beauty of Mary still leads astray pens, as it lured 
swords, into error, The unfortunate Queen had the power 
to captivate all the young, and many of the generous, 
hearts to whom her influence reached ; and Sir William 
Kirkaldy, her last, best, and most accomplished eham- 
pion, after a life of adventure, of unremitting battling, and 
of renown in warfare, suffered for his allegiance to her 
eanse on the gallows tree. He had seen her broken- 
hearted father die on the 13th December, 1542, when he 
had received intelligence of Mary’s birth ; and although 
young Kirkaldy was a firm adherent of the reformed faith, 
yet he considered himself bound to support his young 
Queen to the uttermost. 

The volume contains a most interesting narrative of 
all Kirkaldy’s adventures, which are net surpassed in 


thrilling interest, with the advantage of this writer’s style, | 


by those of any man in Scottish history since the days of 
the Bruce and Wallace. 

The end of them all, when Edinburgh Castle was 
wrested from the gallant soldier, and he resigned his 
sword to the English leader in confidence of honourable 
treatment, only to be consigned by the policy of Eliza- 
beth to the mercies of the Regent Morton, whose character 
was far from being irreproachable, is thus beautifully nar- 
rated ;:— 


‘“* Though proud in spirit, nigh in courage, and now grow- 
ing gray in arms, the unfortunate Kirkaldy did not disdain 
to plead for life; and the stern and aged Lord Lindesay of 
the Byres, who, during the civil war, had been his most in- 
veterate enemy, was now the only man of Morton’s faction 
who appeared bis friend, and inveighed loudly against the 
unworthy treatment of the vanquished warrior. 


“ Kirkaldy’s kinsmen, to the number of one hundred ba- 
rons and gentlemen of rank and fortune, offered, if he 
should be spared, to bind themselves and their heirs, by 
bond of menrent, to the house of Angus and Morton as vas- 
sals and servants for ever. 

“To the regent they offered a large annuity of three 
thousand merks yearly, two thousand of them to be paid 
instantly down. 

“Even the splendid jewels of the helpless Mary were 
offered to the gluating eyes of the avaricious earl; but re- 
venge triumplied, and, for once in his life, asa judge he was 
inaccessible to bribery. Stern, inflexible, triumphant, eager 
to glut his hatred, and secure for ever the estates of him 
whom he feared and envied for his spotless fame and war- 
like talent, he would hear of nothing but death, and the 
chureh urged him to blood. The whole Christian ministers 
of the Scottish Reformed Kirk, aware of Knox's death-bed 
prediction, whieb then was remembered and repeated aloud 
with all the emphasis that malice and bigotry could lend it, 
were resolved that nothing should mar its fulfilment, and 
continued to exclaim from all their pulpits that ‘God's 
ae would not cease till the land were purged with 

lood !’ 

“ Others cried to ‘bring down the pride of that giant 
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{t is » misfortane that the history of Scotland has|} 


whe boasted to be another Wallace,’ and all, exulting in the 
fulfilment of the prophecy, opposed every intercession for 
mercy. 

*“ According to the barbarons eastom of that time, the in- 
stant that the sentence was passed upon them, the unforte- 
nate brothers, and the two burgesses, their adherents, were 
ordered forth for immediate execution. 


**As the sands of existence ebbed, Kirkaldy of Grange 
acquitted himself to the last moment like the true knight 
he had proved through hfe. He, who in youth had won his 
spurs in the wars of Picardy, and been the brother-in-arms 
of Henry of Bourbon—who had shone so victoriously in the 
tournaments of Diana of Valentinvis, and led the Chevaax 
Legers of France throngh the carnage of Renti and Cam- 
bray—who in manhood bad fought in the fierce wars of the 
Congregation, been the vanquisher of Evers, and the vietor 
of Langside—he whose sword had never been sheathed, 
when his country or honour required it to be drawn, and 
who had been, in the years of her greatest extremity, the 
last champion of the injured and beautiful Mary—thoagh 
dragged like a felon to the gallows, was not, by shrinking 
bin the last hour, to forfeit that high reputation for courage 
which was now the onlre hereditary right of his race, 

**On sentence being passed, he was imme lintely visited 
by a former friend, David Lindesay, minister of Leith—a fa- 
mous clerical martialist, whose hands were, perhaps, more 
accustomed to the use of the sword and caliver, than the 
Bible and book of prayer. 

* Kirkaldy bade adieu to his wife, and moved probably by 
her tears, a8 a last appeal for his brother and bimeelf, sent 
David Lindesay to Morton with the bond of marent, and 
an offer of his whole heritage, his patrimonial baronies of 
| Grange, Auchtertool, and Friartoun, all he possessed in 
free gift, if he would permit him to leave his native country 
and die in exile, with no other inheritance than his sword 
and his untarnished honour. Better was that alternative 
than a felon’s doom—but Morton was inflexible. After a 
brief and affected consultation with Ki: kaldy'’s foemen, Dn- 
vid Durie of that Ilk, commendator of Dunfermline, and 
with the lord-clerk register, who happened to be with him 
at the moment,’ Morton replied with coldness and hauteur: — 

** * The people will only be satisfied by the exemplary pu- 
| nishment of this man, Kirkaldy, whose death is necessary 
| to crown our cause ;’ and the good minister, who, having 
borne arms, was more merciful than bis brethren, was 








forced dejectedly to retire. On his returning with the re- 
jected offers and Morton's final answer— 

“* Then Master David,’ replied Kirkaldy, firmly, ‘for the 

love of Christ, and the memory of our old friendship, do 
/not leave me now !’ 
‘‘Immediately afterwards, with his brother Sir James 
land the two burgesses, he was bound with cords and 
brought forth from the palace. They were placed upon 
conspicuous hurdles, as spectacles to the dense concourse 
which thronged the Abbey Close, and thus were slowly 
drawn backwards up that long and steep street ealled the 
Canongate. The pious Lindesay remained in the hurdle 
of Kirkaldy, who listened to his earnest exhortations and 
discourse with deep attention, and acknowledged the value 
of his ministrations with sincere gratitude. 

‘* Calderwood and others give brief but graphic notices of 
his last moments on the seaffold. 

* Through streets crowded to excess by scowling and vin- 
dictive citizens, by railing churebmen and pitying loyalists, 
he was drawn to the ancient market-cross, surrounded by 
the mailed soldiers of Morton. When the bright sunset of 
the summer evening streamed from the westward, down the 
crowded and picturesque vista of that noble and lofty street, 
and ‘when he saw the dsy faire and the sunne shyning 
cleere’ on the vast Gothie facade of St. Giles, the high fan- 
tastie gable of the old Tolbooth, grisly with the vere | 
skulls of traitors, and the grim arm of the fatal gibbet, w 
its cords dangling near the tall octagon column and carved 
battlements of cross, ‘then his countenance changed,’ 
and so markedly, that Lindesay asked why. 

‘** In faith ! Master David, be replied, ‘ now I well per- 
ceive that Master Knox was a true servant of God, and that 
his warning is about to be accemplished. Repeat anto me 
his last words.’ 

‘* The minister then rebearsed Knex's prediction, whieh 
was iv every man’s mouth, and in all men's 7 
soul of that man,’ Koox said,‘ is dear to me—1 would fain 
have saved him; but he shall be forth and ey 
in the face of the sun!’ Lindesay » that 
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“* May his words ve true!’ rejoined Kirkaldy, fer- 
vently, and requested Lindesay to repeat them over to him 
once more. ox had been one of his oldest and earliest 
friends, and now the strong spirit of the stately soldier was 
so subdued that he shed teas while Lindesay spoke. He 
expressed regret for the answer he had sent to Knox's 
friendly message, and added, with humility, that he was 
sincerely penitent for any sins of which he had unwittingly 
been guilty. To the last he expressed the most devoted 
and unshaken attachment to his country and its unhappy 
queen. 

“ John Durie, another clergyman of Leith, attended him 
on the scaffold. 

“* Master David,’ said he with an unaltered manner, as 
Lindesay was about to descend from the fatal platform, ‘ I 
hope that, after men shall think I am dead and gone, I shall 
give them a token of assurance of mercy to my soul, accord- 
ing to the words of Knox, that man of God.’ 

** The ministers retired. 

** Exactly at four in the afternoon, he was thrust off the 
ladder by which he bad ascended the scaffold. 

“*The sun being about the north-west corner of the 
steeple (of St. Giles),’ continues the superstitious Calder- 
wood, ‘as he was hanging, his face was set towards the 
east, but within a prettie space, turned about to the west 
against the sunne, and so remained; at which time Mr. 
David marked him —when ail supposed he was dead—to lift 
up his bands, which were bound before him, and to lay them 
down again softlie, which moved him with exclamatioune to 
glorifie God before the people !’ 

“Then the people cried aloud that the prophecy of Knox 
was fulfilled. 

“ Kirkaldy must have been about forty-five years of age 
only, James Mossman was hanged at the same time, and, 
when the evening was further advanced, Sir James Kirkaldy 
and James Cockie were executed on the same scaffold ; and 
then the four bodies were quartered. 

“ The head of Sir William was placed over the ruined 
gate of that castle which had been the scene of his last and 
most brilliant achievements. The heads of Sir James and 
the two burgesses were placed on high spikes on the most 
conspicuous parts of the walls; while their mangled remains 
were all consigned to some obscure place of burial. 


** Such was the melancholy fate of Kirkaldy of Grange, 
the most accomplished cavalier of his time; a soldier as 
much distingnished for his unaffected modesty as for his 
undaunted bravery and unblemished honour. Though igno- 
minions his end, the cause for which he died shed a halo 
round that scaffold, to which his intrepid valour in the cause 
of a fallen queen and desperate faction, together with his 
chivalric friendship for a crafty and volatile statesman, had 
burried him. Though sometimes inconsistent as a poli- 
tician, he was at ali times a steady adherent to the eause of 
religious reform: wise in council, eloquent in address, 
amiable in temper, distinguished for ability as for courage, 
a well-wisher to nankind in general, and to Scotland in par- 
ticular, he united all the virtues of the man, the hero, and 
the Christian; and it is to be regretted that he died not as 
he had lived, with his sword in his band, and his face to the | 
enemy.” 

We have copied out this long extract as the best 


means of showing the style and quality of a writer who has 
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produced an abler biography, in a difficult period of Seottish 
history, than we have read for a long period. A series of 
similar works from the same pen would be most interest. 
ing ; and cavalier as the author is, we could tolerate his 
Toryism in return for his genius. 


Dante’s Inferno: Translated by John A. Carlyle, M.D, 
London : Chapman and Hall. 


THE translator states that two hundred and fifty edi. 
tions of Dante’s work can be enumerated, and we know 
that the English translations are sufficiently numerous, 
The characteristics of this new translation are, that we 
have the text very carefully corrected and revised bya 
competent scholar, and an ardent admirer of the great 
Italian poet, who has devoted immense labour and anxiety 
to render the work perfect in the most important respect. 
The translation is in prose, and avowedly literal, so that 
while the ordinary reader obtains the exact words of the 
author, instead of a paraphrase in second or third-rate 
verse, to the young Italian scholar the volume is of much 
value. The notes accompanying the text are carefully 
compiled from the Italian editions, or judiciously added by 
the translator ; and the account of the manuscript and 
editions of Dante’s work prefixed to this edition is useful 
and interesting. Few works have been more generally 
read than this celebrated poem. It has obtained a kindred 
fame to Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” or Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” although the sentiments expressed necessarily 
vary much from, and the framework of the poem can harily 
be expected to resemble, the works of England’s great poet 
and allegorist—the specimens of Puritan genius that will 
live for all time. Dr. Carlyle is an enthusiastic admirer of 
Dante. No man less imbued with respect for the work would 
have assumed all the labour that the translator has under- 
taken. Ilis volume forms, on the whole, the most acceptable 
translation of the original that we have seen, and is better, to 
our taste, because he has not attempted to versify it. Those 
who merely want to read this admirable poem, which has 
been studied and admired for more than five centuries, will 
meet with no translation apparently more faithful to the text. 
The student who wants to refresh his knowledge of the 


|| original will find the best means of accomplishing his object 


in this edition, because the translator has not permitted 
himself to be restricted by verse or rhyme, but carefully 
gives the exact rendering of the original language. 
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Tue meeting of Parliament will give a vitality || protect. 
to political discussions, of which they have been for | 
some time sadly deficient. The efforts of the Finan- | | 
cial Reformers, and the correspondence with General || 


Napier, concerning the profits that colonels of 
regiments are said to make from the clothing | 
business, have afforded the only lively incidents | 
in home politics for some time past. Ireland is | 
politically peaceable. The appeals upon the State | 
trials are tedious, and very few persons read the 
judgments, which have been hitherto against the | 
prisoners. 


tection societies have been held, buat to-day they | 





Some meetings of British farmers’ pro- | the appointment. 


REGISTER. 


Business in manufactures has improved 
Funds and shares have risen during 
the month, Raw materials and colonial produce 
have increased in value. Cotton has become an 
article of speculation. These are the leading facts 
of the month connected with home politics. 

The rumours are remarkably meagre. Sir James 
Graham is said to be coveted by the Government, 
and rumour assigned to him the position of First 
Lord of the Admiralty; but events did not support 
reports in the matter, and Mr. Baring has received 
The second report is that Sir 
James will take the place of Earl Clarendon in 


considerably. 


have little or nothing special and extraordinary to|| Ireland, The noble Earl is popular amongst 








the influential classes in thet country, and no 

reason is given for his leaving it. The se- 
cond speculation, like the first, may be therefore al- 
together unfounded. Sir James Graham might be 
a laborious, pains-taking lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
He would work, undoubtedly, because he could 
not be idic. His habits are entirely opposed to the 
enjoyment of indolence. On the other hand, we 
should doubt his popularity. The Irish have their 
favourites, and he is not amongst them. Many 
people begin to doubt the propriety of continuing 
the office; and except for the purpose of making a 
stir in Dublin, of giving balls, presiding at scientific 
meetings, and heading charity lists, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant is not indispensable. 

The movement for financial reform has been 
accelerated by the formation of associations in 
Edinburgh and in some other towns. 
M‘Gregor’s budget is the most powerful contribu- 
tion that it has yet received. He enters very 
minutely into the details of expenditure ; and in all 
those points where he differs from Mr. Cobden, he 
appears to have good reasons for his statements. 
He retains the malt duty, which is quite right. 
No tax produces a higher revenue with the same 
facility, and at the same small cost. Its repeal could 
not promote industry in this country, for the farmers 
cannot supply at present a sufficient amount of bar- 
lev. We should have, therefore, to increase our 
imports, which are already sufficiently heavy. 

Mr. M‘Gregor repeals the stamp duties on news- 
papers, and the tax on advertisements. He could 
do nothing more likely to improve the public mind, 
and give employment to numerousclasses of artisans 
whose business has been depressed for a considerable 
period. 

We have received, while writing, a copy of an 
address to Mr. Cobden froin the Committee of the 
People’s Charter Society, in London, on this sub- 
ject, from which we have only time to take the 
following extract, and Mr. Cobden’s answer :— 


“We are told that Englishmen are too ignorant to be en- 
trusted with that franchise which is now nearly universal in 
western Europe; we demand, then, that ignorance should no 
longer be compulsory. It is not always easy to know who are 
our real friends: but we think we are safe in denouncing as our 
enemies all those who desire to perpetuate our ignorance. By 
the penny stamp, not only are we debarred from the expression 
of our thoughts and feelings, but it is made impossible for men 
of education or of capital to employ themselves in instructing 
us, as the price of their publications would be enhanced by the 
stamp to an amount which we cannot pay. <A cheap sfemped 
newspaper cannot be a good one. And if we are asked why we 
cannot be satisfied with the elegant and polite literature which 
may be had cheaply, we reply that we can no longer exist on the 
earth without information on the subjects of politics and politi- 
cal economy. A decree of the German Zollverein, or of the 
American Congress, may throw thousands out of employment. 
In such cases society does not, perhaps cannot, relieve our dis- 
tress: let it no longer put obstacles in the way of our helping 
ourselves. We find it indispensably necessary to know when and 
where our labour is likely to bear a fair price, and when and 
where it will become a drug in the market.” 


“103, Westbourne Terrace, Jan. 22, 1849. 


“ Sin,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of an address from 
the People’s-Charter Union, the contents of which shall have my 
very best consideration. 

“I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Ricnargp Coppzn.” 
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We hope that Mr. Cobden can have no difficulty 
on the subject. It requires little consideration. The 
“ people are ignorant,” as asserted, and should have 
knowledge at the cheapest rate. In Mr. M‘Gregor's 
letter to the citizens of Glasgow, we believe that 
originally the stamp-duty on newspapers was 
omitted. The omission was pointed out, and Mr. 
M‘Gregor at once replied that the tax was most 
objectionable. He has included it in his pamphlet, 
reserving, we believe, a penny postage on news- 
papers sent by post, which is perfectly just. 

Mr. Cobden proposes to take £10,000,000 from 
the expenditure. Mr. M‘Gregor proposes to re- 
duce it from £59,230,413 in 1847, to £52,000,000. 
With one million weekly, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should pay the interest on the debt, and 
be in easy circumstances for the balance of his out- 
lay. The deduction proposed by both gentlemen 
includes £1,525,800, paid in 1847, to account of 
Irish distress, Since 1835, there have been nume- 
rous incidental charges added to the expenditure, 
which make altogether a large sum. Several of 
these charges are most unexceptionable, and 
the grants should be increased rather than dimi- 
nished. Large sums have been voted for buildings 
and permanent works that cannot require annual 
renewal, The Houses of Parliament form a con- 
tinued drain, which seems to be endless. The 
buildings connected with the Ordnance deparment 
appear to have been peculiarly costly. The eree- 
tions and improvements connected with the Go- 
vernment offices in London have absorbed a 
large sum of money. They must be now complete. 
For a few years, until the public recover better 
spirits, the Government architects should con- 
sider themselves sinecurists. The sum that has 
been charged additional on the army and navy 
does not greatly exceed four millions out of the ten. 
Towards the reduction of this sum, Government 
will consent, we learn, to pay away ten thousand 
soldiers. The public will believe that a great re- 
duction has been effected, and matters will go on 
again agreeably enough for those who are the real 
burdens on the country. The cost of ten thousand 
soldiers, including all non-commissioned officers, 
will not exceed £450,000 annually. The officers 
are another item of expense ; but as they bought 
their commissions, and invested capital in the busi- 
ness, they cannot be paid off without compensation, 
The returns obtained by them for their services and 
capital is not large, but the number of officers in 
the higher grades of the British army is too great, 
while the Indian army is said to be starved of 
direction and guidance. 

Ten thousand men cast on the country without 
any provision will, directly or indireetly, affect 
most prejudicially the labour market, reduce wages, 
and increase poor-rates, unless a corres de- 
mand for labour be originated. This would form 
a miserable reason for keeping men as soldiers 
whom we do not require in that capacity, but an 
excellent reason for endeavouring to provide for 
them in some other field of employment. A eolo- 
nial railway between Halifax and Quebee is sur- 


veyed, and will be probably made. Many of the 


men now in Canada might willingly romain and ~ 
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assist in that work on condition of obtaining allot- 
ments of the new land that will be opened out by 
its formation. The Government might adopt 
some scheme of this nature to accomplish the 
contemplated saving in expenditure, prevent the 
accumulation of idle labour at home, and bring 


at once under cultivation a part of the colonial 
lands, thus giving at once a value to the neigh- 
bouring blocks, increasing their produce and en- 


larging their markets. We do not consider such 
schemes beneath the attention of a good Govern- 


ment, or of those who wish to make the Government | 


good, 


Financial questions will probably engross a con-_ 


siderable part of the next session. The Navigation 


Laws will be discussed at considerable length. We | 
shall have long and tedious debates in the Commons; | 


and in the Peers the scheme for repealing them 
will probably fail. The Cabinet, we believe, would 
gladly postpone the business altogether, but they 
are taunted by the Peel party and pressed onward 
by a portion of their own supporters. The mea- 
sures proposed by them last year cannot be carried, 
They were unjust, and if the same batch be re- 
peated in the present session, they deserve to be 
thrown out. The first, 
fund, was a bill of pains, penalties, and confisca- 
tion. This fund exists, meanwhile, for sailors in 
temporary distress, for their widows, their orphans, 
and superannuated seamen. The amount of funds— 
belonging to the society at present 
£190,000. The bill proposed to strike out widows 
and orphans, seamen temporarily disabled, and sea- | 
men under sixty years of age, from the benefits of 
the society. 

This was an act of confiscation directed against | 
needy persons, and for the benefit of seamen over 
sixty years of age, and of retired naval surgeons! 

The number of seamen over sixty years of age. 
is very small ; and retired naval surgeons—a most 
deserving class of men—can be provided for with- | 
out robbing the widow and the fatherless, 


is nearly 


sources. It would be cqually just, of course, to 
levy a tax of one penny annually per spindle in 
favour of each operative who should attain to sixty 


years of age ; or one pound annually on each horse | 


in favour of labourers who should overpass three | 
score. 


The measure of last session, moreover, con- | 


templated the repeal of the Navigation-laws, 


and the permanence of restrictions on British 
These restrictions are expensive to. 


shipping. 
the owners. They are compelled to proportion 
their crew according to statute, to keep up a 

ven number of apprentices, and have an eye on 
the land where the men engaged in navigating 
their vessels were born. All these, and all other 
restrictions, must be repealed along with, or be- 
fore, the Navigation-laws. The Legislature 


must not attempt to impose the clogs without any 
compensating advantage. The Legislature will not 
attempt it, and the Government should beware 
not to peril their credit on imperfect measures of 


relating to the seamen’s | 


|of the population. 


The bill proposed to levy a tax of one shilling | system of universal suffrage, which was said to pre- 


per ton annually on British shipping, as a means | 
of supporting the fund, instead of its present re-_ 


that nature, resembling the West India blunders 
which have made a bad transaction hitherto, of 
which we have seen neither the end nor the worst, 
perhaps. 

Organic reforms will be postponed, if possible, 
over the session, and for evermore; if the Cabinet 
have their way, ia which the modern associations 
do not apparently mean to disturb them. 

It would be just, and no more than just, now, 
when every question before Parliament affects 
labour so directly, if the industrial classes had 
something to say in their disposal. During the 
next session a single question will not be brought 
before Parliament that is uot calculated to dis. 
place or to increase labour; and might it not be 
wise to give those who are to gain or to suffer 
by legislation some power in deciding on its merits 
'|—a power greater than merely to obey ? 





The dream of the Hungarian nobility, who have 
long endeavoured to override the majority of 
the Hungarian population, is brought to a violent 
close. In this country the position of the Magyars 
under Kossuth, in Hungary, seemstohave been much 
misunderstood. They formed the exclusive and 
privileged class. The number of nobles, males, in 
Hungary is, according to Mr. Thompson’s returns, 
259,648, or 1 in 20 of the whole population ; and 
in Transylvania, which is similarly situated, the 


i 


|number is 42,349, or 1 in 23 of all the popula. 
| tion, 


The number in Galicia is 32,190, or cnly I in 
68 of the population. In the Tyrol, the propor- 
tion is 1 in 222; in Lower Austria, 1 in 152; in 
Moravia, 1 in 855; in Bohemia, 1 in 828; but 
in no part of the empire is the number equal, 
or nearly equal, to Hungary and Transylvania, 
These nobles are almost all of the Magyar race, 
They have succeeded in exercising complete 
authority over the Servians, who are the majority 
We cannot suppose, under a 


vail in Hungary, that the Servians being a ma- 
jority would raise war against their own Par- 
liament and Kossuth. The Servians have been 
oppressed for centuries. They are coming out 
at last into the world on equal terms with 
| their neighbours. They may have saved the House 
of Hapsburgh and the empire, but time will show 
|| that they have struck down the feudal tyranny that 
\oppressed them, and secured the independence of 
'|their church and religion. 


Tue Roman Pontiff remains yet at Gaeta, and 
rival powers are urging a holy league for his re- 
storation to Rome. He has issued some of the 
fulminations of the Vatican against the Romans. 
Dated out of their proper place, the Romans con- 
sider them to be null and void. Spain proposes 
an armament of all the Roman Cathclic powers to 
convey Pius the Ninth to Rome, and secure his 
sway over the Roman States. Still we hope there 
may remain a sufficient portion of the spirit of 
1848 in the Pontiff to reject this armed intervention, 
in which France is, most inconsistently, to join. 











France presents & more alarming aud unsettled 
now than in January, 1848. The Na- 

tional Assembly, elected for a special purpose, and 
unrestricted to time, refuse to dissolve until their 
work be done ; and they appoint themselves to judge 
of the work that they have to do. The resolution 
adopted by the majority of the Assembly is not jus- 
tifiable on any analogy that can be drawn from | 
ordivary usage. They were elected to form a Con-| 
stitution, and that work should have been ere now! 
accomplished. They should have been prepared to | 
dissolve when the President was elected, installed, 
and competent to form a government. If they were 
afraid that he might employ the opportunity afforded 
by their dispersion to secure a power greater than 
his election warrants, they might have insisted upon 
the election of a new Legislative Assembly before the 
dissolution of the primary body, They must feel the | 
impossibility of acting effectually against the wi-hes 
of the people. The latter have chosen a President 
whom the Assembly would not have elected ; but the 
nation must have its will, On the same principle, 
perhaps, the members of the present Assembly may 
not be chosen in great numbers for the Legislative 
Assembly. Their rejection may disappoint them, 
but if the people so will, they must submit. Fears 
are entertained in the National Assembly that re- 
action is becoming strong, and may place the im- 
perial purple on Napoleon, or restore the crown to a 
Bourbon. The same power that made the Republic 
can unmake it. The elections are to be decided 
under universal suffrage, by the billot, with an 
approach to equality of representation, without pro- 
perty qualifications, and with payment for the suc- 
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cessful members. The elections are to be in accord- 
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ance, or very closely in accordance, with the points of 
our People’s Charter; and if the nation be wearied 
with the republic, and anxious for a king or an em- 
peror, they can hardly be prevented from following 
their inclination, The conduct of the majority in 
retaining their places agaiust the expressed opinions 
of the constituencies is not likely to make converts 
to their views, They might have fixed a date—a 
date even at some distance—for their dissolution, 
with a show of reason. They could have said that 
they were an annual assembly, and would terminate 
their labours at the close of the revolutionary year, 
or at the end of the Assembly's year. 

This cause might have satisfied the constituencies, 
saved the honour of the Assembly, and gained abun- 
dant time to complete its work, Party virulence has 
unfortunately found its way amongst its members, 
The majority were irritated by the election of Napo- 
leon. They have inclined to thwart his measures ra- 
ther than to guide them right. They view him with 
suspicion, and they are likely to cause those grounds 
of jealousy for which they stand in dread, His 
uncle, with a similar vote, in the same place, would 
have dismissed the Assembly, and marched a regi- 
The nephew has 
less confidence in himself, aud perhaps he may have 
more anxiety to respect the rights of others that his 
own were long withheld, 

The position of France is at the present moment a 
cause of much anxiety amongst capitalists ~ affects 
the funds, and creates distrust. From all these trou- 
bles the republic may come out strong and purified, 
but in the meantime its dangers are greater than 
those which beset the monarchy on the last Ist of 
February. 


ment into the hall of meeting. 


RAILWAY AND MINING SUMMARY FOR THE MONTH, 


Wutre the commercial prosperity of Great Britain,in nearly 
all her commercial channels, has within the last few months | 
been increasing, it could scarcely be expected that the Rail- | 
ways of the country would not, in some degree at least, | 
share in the general revival. As yet they have done 80 only | 
to a very limited extent. The main lines, it is true, shew, | 
in their weekly traffic returns a somewhat increased ratio 
of goods and passenger conveyance ; but the truest test of 
all the marketable price of shares says not moch in their 
favour. Three weeks ago the highest price for London and 
North Westerns was £127; for Great Westerns, £91; for 
South Westerns, £42; for Caledonians, £22}; for Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, £41 ; and for North British, £16}. Of 
course the readers of this summary are aware that in nearly 
all the lines quoted, the price per share, and the amounts 
paid up, are widely different. But to what extent is railway 
property improved now? Our latest information sbews 
London and North Westerns, £138; Great Westerns, £97 : 
South Westerns, £43, Caledonians, £26; Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, £43, and North Britishers less than former quo- 
tations. With exception of the North British, this advance 
on priees may be considered “nuts” by many dabblers in 
small speculations; but the men who have sunk princely 








fortunes in the leading lines are very far from satished. 
The re-action has not been so elastic as they desired it. 
Maay of them, the Caledonian to wit, have, by implication, 
promised a decent dividend to their numerves subscribers, 
and the question that incommodes them is ‘‘ where are 
we to getit from?” King Hudson, who has brought more 
good common sense to the consideration of railway manage- 
ment than any other man upon “ the road,"’"—King Hudsonis 
fairly at his wits'-end. The Great Northern line is ins state 
of spontaneous combastion; its rain—and its affairs seem se 
—dates from its own centre. Mr. Denison, the chairman, has 
thrown off Lis fetters—he is disconnected officially—he is 
free. Captain Laws, after disgusting every subaltern by his 
tyranny, has met a greater tyrant in the shareholders—be 
bas resigned also, or will do so, when « few preliminaries 
are settled. One question remains to be solved—what will 
the country shareholders, for with them the slipper is, what 
will they do? But the rage for change does not cease here, 
The London and Nozth Western subscribers, afier (some 
weeks ago) having caused the retirement of the very best 
secretary (Mr. Creed) that ever couducted the busicess of @ 
railway company, ere now trying to get rid of their exesl- 
tent chairman, Ms, Glyn, thas whom is not a more able, 
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zealous, or truly business man within the metropolis. Poor 
Mr. Glyn seems saddled witb the faults of Dame Fortune. 
While shares were 250 per £100, the bolders lauded him as 
the god of their idolatry—stock fell below par, and the god 
was hooted and contemned by his former worshippers. The 
same evil agency is threatening a stormy meeting for the 
directors of the Caledonian Company. Verily they will re- 
quire to be men of nerve, and thew, and muscle, if the ad- 
vent of the “‘ Half-Yearly” fill them not with unparalleled 
horrors. Snappish speeches are being prepared about defec- 
tive balance sheets—long-winded harangues about non-spe- 
culation—impertinent queries, only impertinent from the 
manner of putting them, about traffic returns and guaranteed 
interests ; and woe be to the Directors if they are not pre- 
pared with fitting answers! I might run over nearly the 
whole of the lines which will come under the lash, without 
escaping Scot free; but why add tothe Limbo. Let me 
rather turn toa matter in which the shareholders of all com- 
panies which bear any affinity to the case adverted to, will 
come off second best. Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce, than 
whom is not a clearer-headed judge, either in eqnity or com- 
mon law, decided the other day a question which tnaterially 
affects the interests of all shareholders. The question be- 
fore consileration was whether the Directors of a united line, 
composed of several corporations (if the word may be al- 
lowed), had a right to apply a portion of funds, granted by 
Act of Parliament for certain purposes (the construction of 
certain lines of road), to other and different purposes, not 
contemplated by the act. It was contended, and in fact a‘- 
mitted, that one of the incorporated companies was charged 
with a heavy debt, and that this was, by a somewhat cir- 
cuitous process, to be transferred to the newcompany. His 
honour ruled that the incumbrance was one to which the share- 
holders in the united company were liable, and that there- 
fore might be made by the directors for the purpose of pay- 
ing it. We have all heard of the trite saying that doctors 
disagree. Two of the first authorities at the bar gave their 
opinion on this matter, and as the decision more or less 
affects every company in the kingdom, and every individual 
shareholder, I may be allowed to quote that decision at 
length :— 
Opinions OF COUNSEL UPON THE CASES SUBMITTED TO 
THEM BY A SHAREHOLDER. 


‘* Opinion of W. A. Westosy, Esq., of the Chancery Bar. 


‘*Question Ist. Whether the Directors have any power, 
under the Company’s Acts of 1846, to apply the money 
arising from calls upon the £20 shares for the purpose of 
paying off existing mortgages. 

** Question 2d. Whether the Directors were justified in 
dividing the sum of £39,185 18s, 5d. amongst the proprie- 
tors who executed the bonds to the Royal Exchange Assu- 
rance Company. 

“1. I am of opinion that the Directors have’no power to, 
apply any of the moneys raised by calls upon the £20 shares 
to the purpose of paying off any mortgages or bonds affecting 
the undertaking, which were created prior to the 3d of 
August, 1846, when the bills authorising the construction of 
the several railways from Shrewsbury to Stafford, Newton to 
Crewe, and from Chester to Wolverhampton, received the 
royal assent ; and that a Court of Equity would restrain 
the Directors from so dealing with the funds of the Company. 

«*2. I am of opinion that the Directors had no power to 
divide the sum of £39,185 18s. 5d. (the difference between 
interest at £3 10s. per cent. and £5 per cent. on the arrears 
due to the Exchequer Loan Commissioners) amongst the 
proprietors who executed the bonds given to the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance Company. This sum was the property of 
the Ellesmere and Chester Canal Company, and should have 
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been applied by the Directors for the general benefit of the 
Company. The transaction has, however, been legalised . 
by the Act of 9 Vict., cap.5.; otherwise, the Directors might 
be called upon to account for this illegal application of the 
funds of the Company, or the mortgages for £675 each, 
which were given to the proprietors who executed the bonds 
set aside. 
“ Wittram A. S. Westosy. 


“ Lincoln’s-Inn, 15th Nov., 1848.’ 


“ Opinion of Cuartes Crompton, Esq., of the Common Law 
Bar. 


** By the three Acts of 1846, it seems that three sets of 
shares were to be created, each set liable to a particular 
amount for a particular purpose ; and there may be a doubt 
whether the Directors could make one set of shares to the 
amount of the three added together, and make the total 
subject to the total of the particular sums to be raised by 
each set of shares. 

‘‘Tt may be said that the three Acts being in effect one 
Act, the money is to be raised for the purposes of all; but 
[ rather think that, in strictness, the shares ought to have 
been each subject to the particular amount only, and ought 
to have been created in three distinct parcels, The point 
seems worth attending to. My opinion is, that the Diree- 
tors have no right to apply the money received by the calls 
to the discharge of the mortgages. 

**C, CRoMPTON.\. 

‘* Temple, November, 3, 1848,” 


Alas these were only the opinions of counsel—the Judges 
ruled their way. 

The meetings which have been held during the month, 
althouch sufficiently stormy, where they are worth noticing 
at all, hardly embrace that interest that entitle them to 
detailed remarks. Among these, however, may be noticed 
the South Devon Railway, which, after repeated adjourn- 
ments and a war a l’outrance between certain retired and 
certain existing directors, the shareholders being similarly 
divided, ended by aresolution being at last passed to reject 
the atmospheric system for good. This, under all the cir. 
cumstances, was the very resolution they ought to have ar- 
rived at. Had they done so at an earlier period they might 
have been £300,000 in pocket. 

The Aberdeen Company exhibited an unintelligible ani- 
mus at their meeting. There are no distinct charges made; 
the implied accusations may be false or true; we have no 
proof on one side or the other. But for this petty squab- 
ble we are to lose the chance of connecting the north and 
south by a great trunk line ; for this squabble, and to gratify 
the pique of some two or three disappointed men, the really 
reasonable shareholders are to lose the capital they have in- 
vested, and so perhaps be reduced—who knows ?—from afflu- 
ence to poverty. And so it isin too many instances; the mere 
desire of being a somebody prompts a man to agitate for 
reform, he does not know where, and the result is loss to all 
parties. A meeting of the same company, or rather of the 
turbulent members of the Company, was held in London on 
a subsequent day, who, after an ineffectual attempt at 
business, complimented each other and broke up. 

The succeeding month will enable your readers to exam- 
ine with some degree of certainty the paying prospects of the 
different railways. At present it would be idle, and per- 
haps mischievous, to hazard a conjecture, for it could be 
little better, upon the subject; and therefore I say, wait. + 

The half-yearly statutory meetings of the various com- 
panies are just commencing, and one or two have already 
come off. During February we shall bave them numerous 
enough. A very brief digest, however, will suffice for thos 
that have taken place within the past month. : 








The Taw Vale Railway and Dock Company held a special 

meeting in the London Tavern, on the 2nd, fot 
the purpose of electing two new directors. The chairman 
sisted that of the previous cali of £44,000 which had been 
thade, £14,000 had been paid up. 

An extraordinary meeting of Cameron’s Coalwork, Steam 
Coal, and Swansea and Loughar Railway Company, took 
place at 2, Moorgate Street, London, on the 10th January ; 
Mr. Cameron in the chair. A strong discussion took place 
on certain propositions of Colonel Cameron, about raising a 
sum of money to effect a junction with the Llanelly Railway, 
which, however, were affirmed by 1,332 votes to 250. 


On the same day, the 19th, an adjourned meeting of the 
Waterford and Kilkenny Railway Company was held at the 
London tavern, to receive the report of a Committee of 
jovestigation, sppointed at the previous half-yearly meeting. 
In the report submitted, it was stated that the arrears due 
on calls were £46,089, of which amount it was hoped the 
company would receive £20,000, the total receipts for the 
traffie of the by-gone half-year were set down at £52,439. 

On Saturday, the 6th, an extraordinary meeting of the 
South Devon Railway Company took place at Exeter, to con- 
sider whether the atmospheric system of traction should 
be finally abandoned, or be made the subject of another 
trial. After a long discussion, a resolution against any fur- 
ther attempt to realise the system of traction ia question, 
was carried by 5,900 votes to 1,875. 

A meeting of the London shareholders of the Aberdeen 
Railway company was held on the 17th, at Radley’s Hotel, 
London, to consider the best means of extricating the con- 
cern out of its financial difficulties. A resolution in favour 
of preferential 6 per cent. stock, to be divided rateably among 
the shareholders, was agreed to. 

A meeting of a number of the Shropshire Union and Canal 
Railway proprietors was held in Birmingham on the 19th, 
to consider the propriety of presenting a requisition to the 
directors for a better management of the affairs of the com- 
pauy. Resolutions in conformity therewith were agreed to. 

A meeting of the shareholders inthe Fust Indian Railway 
Company, under the presideney of Sir J. Campbell, was 
held on the 23d, in the London Tavern, at which it was re- 
solved to dissolve. 

A meeting of shareholders of the South-Eastern Railway 
took place in Manchester on the 24th, at which a committee 
was appointed to investigate into the whole affairs of the 
company. 

The London, Brighton, and South Coasts Railway Com- 
pany held its sixth half-yearly meeting at the London Bridge 
Station, on the 25th—Mr. 8. Laing in the chair. From the 
report submitted, it appears that the total capital paid up 
to that date was £6,950,040, which, with the amount of 
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£110,492, would receive dividend out of the revenue. The! 
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works in progress were expected to finish in the spring, when 
it was believed the capital account wouid close at @ figure 
not exceeding £7,200,000. The gross half-yearly revenue 
had been £258,608, or an inerease over the corresponding 
period of last year of £21,181. The total expenses of the 
half-year had been £96,861, showing a reduction of £17,000 
on the same period of the previous year. A dividend of 
£2 6s. per share was declared. 

The proprietors of the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and 
Ayr Railway, held a meeting in Glasgow on the 23rd, at 
which it was agreed to guarantee the debentures of the Glas- 
gow, Dumfries, and Carlisle Railway, to a sum of nearly 
half a million. A committee of those present was appointed 
to investigate the affairs of the whole company, and to re- 
port to the next meeting. 

The foregoing abstract constitutes the actual railway busi- 
ness of January. With regard to the subject of railways 
gencrally, the following particulars may be found interest- 
ing:—While consols in 1848 have fluctuated from 803 to 90, 
showing a range of 93, the following variations have taken 


place in the principal railway shares:— 
Highest Lowest 


. Price. Price, Difference. 
ee ee 25 19 
Caledonian .. w. «. 863 16} p 
Eastern Counties ~ W 16} 1}4 
Edinburgh and Glasgow .. 453 3u of 
Great Western we we 105) 654 40 
London and North-Western 154 ov 55 
Midland cau ge we 117 64 53 
North British loa a a 11 17 
York, Neweastle, and Berwick 354 20 154 
York and North Midland . 70 41 38 


From a table recently issued, it appears that in England, 
during the past year, 750 miles of new railway were opened ; 
in Scotland, 209; ; and in Ireland, 158 ; making a total in 
Great Britain of 1,207 miles. In France, 146 miles were 
opened; in Belgium, 68}; in Austria, 130; in Italy, 11; 
and in Spain, 16; making, for the continent, a total of 371 
miles. 

The capital ealled up and borrowed on railways, from 
the Ist of January, 1844, to the 3lst March, 1848, was 
£117,534,184, ora yearly average of £27,655,000, 

The mining interest keeps steady, without materia] im- 
provement. California appears the rage at present. We 
have ships advertised from every dock for California— 
joint-stock steam-vessels for California—emigration schemes 
for Texas and California—in short, the ery is gold! gold ! 
gold! Whether the gold may not turn out a baser ore is not 
yet mooted in the public mind. A gold refiner in the me- 
tropolis actually undertakes to send out 200 young men, 
find them in provisions for a certain period, bring them 
home again (such as may survive I suppose), and for each 
9000z- of gold obtained, give them £1,000, So mueh for 
Anglo-transatlantic speculation. 





IBRATIIM PACHIA. 

[The following sketch of Ibrahim Pacha was omitted in our 
January number} :— 

On the 10th November, at Cairo, his Highness Isrant™ Pacma, 
son of the Viceroy of Egypt. Stern, brave, and inflexible, the de- 
ceased Prince is known in Europe as a successful general, and his 
name will be remembered as that of one who, by the prowess of his 
arms, and the well-disciplined bent of his mind, ably seconded and 
upheld the policy of his father, Mehemet Ali, in the civilisation 








of Egypt. Departing from the prejudices of the Mast, they very 


NOTICES. 
wisely adopted European models for imitation, in order to re- 
establish the kingdom of the Ptolomies. : 
Ibrahim Pacha was born at the village of Cavella, ia Albania, 
in 1789. That village was also the birth-place of his father. 
Soon after Ibrahim’s birth, Mehemet Ali went with a corps of 
Albanian troops to Egypt, bringing, aw usual, his family with him, 
fidious warriors. Lord Byron says that they struck him foreibly 
by their resemblance to the Highlanders of Scotland, in dress, 
figure, and manner of living. In Egypt Mehemet lost his eldest 
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Tall tesa under Mehemet Ali, of Egypt. Another son, 
Tanael, peri in an expedition against the Nubians, who, in 
revenge for his cruelties, burned the house in which he was. The 
death of his elder brothers cleared the way for Ibrahim, who thus 
became generalissimo of the Egyptian army. Charged with the 
task of remodelling and disciplining it after the French fashion, 
he proceeded vigorously to work. Within three years, with the 
aid of Colonel Seve, a Frenchman, known in Egypt as Soliman 
Pacha, he had completed six regiments of five battalions of 800 
men each. In 1824 the new forces were ready to take the field. 
One regiment was sent southward, and another against the 
Wahabees. Ibrahifn greatly distinguished himself against this 
rebellious sect. In 1818 he had succeeded in inflicting a signal 
defeat on them, under their sovereign, Abdallah Ben Sund, and 
in blocking them up in their fortified camp, four days’ march from 
their capital, Derayeh. The camp was stormed, September 3, 
eighty pieces of artillery taken, 20,000 soldiers put to death, and 
Abdallah himself made prisoner, and sent to Constantinople, 
where, with his mufti and treasurer, he was beheaded on the 17th 
December following. The severity of Ibrahim caused him to be 
remembered as the scourge of Arabia, and the curse of Derayeh. 
The war was renewed in 1824, and was protracted during the fol- 
lowing three years with alternate advantage. The last attempt, 
however, of the Wahabecs was completely defeated by the steady 
gallantry and discipline of the Egyptian infantry. 

The struggle made by the Greeks to recover their independence 
occasioned new cause for the exercise of Ibrahim’s energies. In 
1824, at the entreaty of the Sultan of Turkey, 18,000 Egyptian 
troops, under the command of Ibrahim, were sent against the 
Greeks, whom he defeated in three general actions. 

The Egyptian fleet set sail from Alexandria, July 19, and 
united with the Turkish fleet in the Gulf of Bodroun, September 
4. Some battles were now fought with the Greek fleet. The 
battle of Naxos, September 10, lasted the whole day. The Otto- 
man fleet broke off the engagement, and retired to Mitylene, with 
the loss of several transport ships. The Turkish admiral turned 
back to Constantinople, with fifteen sail; and Ibrahim Pacha, 
with the rest of the flect, returned to the Gulf of Bodroun. He 
supplied the islands anew with troops and provisions, particularly 
Candia, which his father, Mchemet Ali, regarded as part of his 
viceroyalty. Miaulis, the Greek admiral, attacked him off Candia. 
Ibrahim lost a frigate, ten small vessels, and fifteen transport 
ships. Weakened by the plague, which had broken out on board 
his ships, he drew back to the harbour of Rhodes, where the 
Egyptian admiral, Ishmael Gibralter, died. 

At the commencement of 1826, Ibraliim made preparations for 
a new siege of Missolonghi. As governor of the Morea, he had 
taken possession of Patras with this view; and, in the course of 
the subsequent events, he made himself master of old and new 
Navarino, and marched victoriously to the very gates of Nauplia 
(Napoli di Romania). Being repulsed, however, in the battle of 
the mills, he abandoned the intended attack. Ile was obliged to 
draw back to Tripolizza, in the midst of repeated attacks from 
Colocotroni’sarmy. This continued to be the centre of his enter- 
prises. Not one Greek village obeyed his command to submit to 
his protection. He laid waste everything, put to death the men, 
and sent the women and children as slaves to Egypt. He next 
crossed to Roumelia, and, after the departure of Reschid Pacha, 
he conducted the siege of Missolonghi alone. He had 25,000 
men, among them about 9,000 regular troops; forty-eight cannon, 
bought in France, with which Pierre Boyer bombarded Mis- 
solonghi from 24th February. After the bombardment had en-’ 
tinued for several days, Ibrahim repeatedly offered the commander 
of the fortress large sums if he would surrender the place. He 
was willing even to permit the garrison to take the cannon and 
all the moveable property with them. His proposals were re- 
jected, and the garrison prepared themselves for death or victory. 
Ibrahim assaulted the works of Missolonghi from 28th February 
to 2d March. On this day he attacked the place by sea and land, 
but was wholly repulsed, with the loss of 4,000 men; so that 
Missolonghi was, for the fifth time, freed by Greek valour, when 
it had bat a few days’ provisions. Ibrahim now directed his at- 








island of Anatolico, near Missolonghi, after he had stormed atey. 
tified monastery called Kundro, which protected the island, wher 
a garrison of 400 men were cut to pieces. After these misty. 
tunes, Missolonghi, the bulwark of the Peloponnesus, fell gis. 
riously, April 22, 1826. Indeed, throughout the whole straggie 
for Greek independence, the name of Ibrahim Pacha, as leader of 
the Turks, appears very prominent. His army overran almost 
all parts of the Morea; but the battle of Navarino, October 20, 
1827, when the combined British, Russian, and French fleets, 
under the command of Admiral Codrington, destroyed the Tureo. 
Egyptian fleet of 214 vessels, drawn up in the form of a crescegt 
in the harbour of Navarino, sent him back to Egypt, shorn of 
his conquests. 

Soon after this the war in Syria broke out, through a quarrel) 
between Mehemet Ali and the Pacha of Saida; and the former 
threatened, unless justice was done to him, to resort to arms, to 
march upon Acre, and chastise Abdallah. The Sultan pretended 
to coincide with his views, and despatched the Capudan Pacha 
with a fleet, apparently to act in concert with him. But whea 
the various measures for securing the object of the campaign were 
arranged, and the fleet had already arrived at Rhodes, the Sultag 
set Mehemet at defiance, and recalled the fleet. Immediately 
upon this the Pacha pushed forward all necessary preparations for 
the expedition ; and, to the dismay of Sultan Mahmoud, Ibrahim 
had already disembarked in Syria before the imperial messenger, 
despatched from Constantinople with orders to suspend opera. 
tions, could arrive at Alexandria. Thus the war, which waste 
terminate in the dismemberment of the empire, was commenced 
under the imperial auspices, as Ibrahim actually sailed from Egypt 
with the Sultan’s firman in his possession. Mehemet affected 
great deference to the orders of the Sultan, but said that the éx. 
pedition had sailed, and that if the envoy would tarry he. should 
bear back the keys of Acre. The Sultan having adopted the:al- 
ternative of war, made great efforts to prepare, whilst the Pacha 
was actually conquering Syria. Tripoli first, then Acre, then Da. 
mascus, and then Aleppo, fell into the hands of Ibrahim. The 
Turks were beat at Hones and Bylan, and falling back on Koniah, 
collected in great force to march upon Syria. Ibrahim, however, 
did not wait; but, forcing the passes of Mount Taurus, hastened 
to meet them, and, December 19, 1832, he fought a desperate 
battle, which ended in their total discomfiture, and the capture of 
the Grand Vizier. Ibrahim immediately advanced towards Con- 
stantinople. Mehemet’s fleet in the meantime embarrassed the 
Porte by intercepting the provisions intended for the Turkish 
army in Syria. 

At this extremity, the Emperor of Russia offered his mediation. 
Mehemet Ali agreed to an armistice, and a treaty was framed, 
under the advice of the French Ambassador, Roussin, offering the 
vassalage of Acre, Jerusalem, and Tripoli for his acceptance, To 
this he returned a decided refusal, and despatched orders ‘for 
Ibrahim to advance. No sooner had he collected his forces and 
left Kintukia, than the Russian troops landed and encamped be- 
tween him and the Bosphorus, which so alarmed the Sultan, who 
feared his ally even more than he did his open enemy, that he at 
length concluded a treaty, ceding the whole of Syria to Mehemet, 
and granting an amnesty to all its inhabitants. The glorious 
termination of this war was celebrated at Alexandria, in 1883, 
with every manifestation of joy. Troops and money were, how- 
ever, required to maintain a government, still at actual war, or so 
unsettled in many parts as to require military rule. The comse- 
quent severity and exactions caused an insurrection in Syria, of 
so serious a nature that Mehemet himself determined on pro- 
ceeding there in person. Revolts, however, were only suppressed 
in one place to break out in another, and most sanguinary and 
severe measures were adopted. The young men were drafted off 
to the army of the Hedjaz ; and Ibrahim, concentrating his forces 
in the Lebanon, disarmed the subjects of Emir Bescher, Prince of 
the Druses. The same people rebelled in 1837; but the rebellion 
was suppressed with great severity by Ibrahim. iw, 

Meantime Sultan Mahmoud determined to make another 
for the recovery of Syria, raised an army in 1838, the command 
of which he entrusted to Hafiz Pacha, bidding him drive the 
Egyptians behind the desert. At the same time he declared Me © 
hemet and Ibrahim degraded of their dignities, and a new Pechs 
was appointed to Egypt. Hafiz crossed the Taurus at the head of 
a formidable army, and was met by Ibrahim on the 24h of June, 
1839, at Nizib. A battle ensued, in which the Turks were'¢om- 
pletely routed, and fied, leaving 6,000 prisoners and all the sm 
munition behind, At this crisis the European powers éater< 
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down npon Syria, reduced Acre, 
uader Commodore Sir Charles Napier, 


no retreat. A treaty was subsequently 
with Mehemet Ali, which finally settled the Eastern 
continued to be governed by Mehemet Ali. 
im retained command of the military force, and 
the intellect of Mehemet gave way; that once 
ie chieftain being now in his dotage, he conducted the 
entire administration, rather checking his father’s profuse ex- 
penditure in public works, and devoting himself to agricultural 
pursuits, and the perfection of the army. 

In 1845 Ibrahim visited England, and was received with all 
high honour to which his name and station were entitled. 
The late Alderman John Johnson was then Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, and his dinner to Ibrahim Pacha at the Mansion House 
was indeed “a memorable event.” At one time, contrary to the 
rules of the Koran, Ibrahim was said to be intemperate in the 
use of wine, which much injured his constitution. Latteriy his 
declining health caused him to become abstemious. He is 
succeeded in the goverument by Abbas Pacha, his nephew, son 
of Toussoun, already mentioned. : 
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THE EARL OF AUCKLAND. 


At the Grange, near Alresford, in Hampshire, the seat of Lord 
Ashburton, suddenly, on the 30th December, 1848, the Right 
Hon. Grornce Even, Earl of Auckland, aged 64. His father, 
originally Mr. William Eden, third son of Sir Robert Eden, of 
West Auckland, Bart., after being called to the bar, became a 
distinguished public servant, and first obtained au Irish peerage 
as Baron Auckland, on November 18, 1789. In 1778, he was 
appointed a commissioner to negotiate peace with North America. 
He was subsequently Secretary of State for Ireland, a member of 
the Privy Council im England, and ambassador on various oc- 
casions to France, Spain, and the United Provinces. In 1793, 
he represented Great Britain at the Diplomatic Congress of 
Antwerp; and as an acknowledgment of his services, he was cre- 
ated, on the 9th May in that year, Baron Auckland of West 
Auckland in the county of Durham, in the peerage of Great 
Britain. His last appointment was that of Postmaster-General, 
which he resigned in 1801, receiving a pension of £2,300 for him- 
self, and £700 per annum for Lady Auckland, who was a daughter 
of Sir Gilbert Elliot. By this lady he had three sons and eight 
daughters. 

The late Earl was his second son, and succeeded to the English 
and Irish barony and estates on the death of his father, the first 
peer, May 28, 1814. His elder brother, William Frederick, was 
found drowned in the Thames, February 24, 1810. The Earl of 
Auckland was born August 26, 1784. Though possessed of con- 
siderable abilities, he had neither the enterprise nor the high 
political talents of his father. Previous to his obtaining a place 
in the Government, he gave his steady support to the Whigs, 
while they were in opposition, but he seldom addressed the House 
of Peers. In 1830, when the first Ministry of Earl Grey came 
into power, he obtained a seat in the Cabinet, with the united 
offices of President of the Board of Trade and Master of the 
Mint. On this oceasion, he was sworn a Privy Councillor. The 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade at the time Lord Auckland 
was president was Mr. Poulett Thompson (afterwards Lord 
Sydenham), upon whom devolved much of the duty of addressing 
the House of Commons on all matters connected with that de- 
partment, and thus relieved his less-gifted principal of the neces- 
sity of doing so in the Peers. 

In July 1834, when Earl Grey resigned the Premiership, and 
was succeeded by Viscount Melbourne, Lord Auckland was trans- 
ferred from the Board of Trade to the more important post of 
First Lord of the Admiralty. In 
with the rest of the Melbourne Ministry. On the restoration of 
Lord Melbourne to office in the following April, Lord Auc 
was again appointed First Lord of the Admiralty. This 
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medical knowledge, the advancement of education, and the en- 
couragement of the agriculture of the country were among the 
objects of his solicitade. His amiable character, his charitable 
disposition and habits, and his magnificent hospitality, rendered 
him highly popular. In this he was ably seconded by his sister, 
the Hon. Miss Eden, a lady who has distinguished herself in the 
world of art by many admirable drawings, but especially by her 
sketches in India, and her portraits of the principal Affghan 
chiefs, which were lithographed and published in England. 

The sole blot upon his administration was the military oceu- 
pation of Affghanistan. Towards the end of 1838 he adopted 
the policy of invading the Affghan territory, for the purpose of 
restoring the deposed sovereign, Shah Soo-jah-ool-Moolk, and 
dethroning Dost Mohamed. But after succeeding in this enter- 
prise, the Affghans inflicted a terrible vengeance on our unfor- 
tunate army; and one of the severest reverses which the British 
troops had ever sustained was inflicted on them in Cabool. 

In December, 1839, Lord Auckland was created an Earl, as a 
mark of regard for his public services. He remained in India 
till 1842, when he was succeeded by the Earl of Ellenborough. 
In 1846, on the downfall of Sir Rebert Peel's administration, 
Lord John Rassell, in forming his ministry, appointed Lord 
Auckland to his former post of First Lord of the Admiralty, 
which he held till his death. 

The Earl of Auckland was not married. He is succeeded in 
his titles and estates by his brother, the Hon. and Rev. Robert 
J. Eden, formerly Vicar of Battersea, and now Bishop of Sodor 
and Man. 

As a public servant, the Earl of Auckland was an excellent and 
indefatigable man of business, He was, however, of a retiring 
character, and of a cautious and prudent disposition. He was 
easily accessible ; just, upright, and truly liberal in the discharge 
of all the duties of his high office. In private, he was singularly 
amiable. His person was tall, and his manner dignified. He 
was much devoted to literature, and especially to scientifie pur- 
suits, and he took a lively interest in matters connected with the 
arts. 

The late Earl was nominated a Civil Knight Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Bath in 1835. He was also an official Trustee 
of the British Museum ; Governor of the Royal Naval College, at 
Portsmouth ; one of the Committee of Council on Education ; 
President of the Asiatic Society, to which he was elected in 
1843 ; Vice-President and President of the Senate of University 
College, London ; Vice-President of the Horticultural Society ; 
and Vice-President of the Zoological Society. 





CAPT. WILLIAM SIBORNE. 


At the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, on the 13th January, 
Captain WitLtiam Srsorne, author,of “The History of the 
War in France and Belgium in 1815,” and constructor of the 
Waterloo Model. 
jutant at the Royal Military Asylum, to 
appointed 10th November, 1843. His model of 
Waterloo was commenced in the first instance by 
the Government, but was ultimately abandoned by them. 
close application for nine years to the aceomp 
work produced a lingering and painful illness, w 
proved fatal. He was for 18 years Military Secretary 
an office which he filled with great eredit under 
Murray, the late Lord Vivian, and Sir Edward 
has left a widow, two danghters, and a son, the latter 


nant in the Royal Engineers, to deplore his loss, 
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HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
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and original of modern writers, it was indeed a reproach to him 
that he “ did not till his fine genius to its full capabilities,” but 
allowed his powers to lie waste and dormant. The world is the 
loser now, and will prize the more what has been bequeathed to 
t, and which is not unworthy of Coleridge’s son. Mr. Hartley 
Coleridge had for some years lived in the retirement of the lake 
country, and lies buried in Grasmere churchyard. 





ROBERT CADELL, ESQ. 


At his seat, Ratho House, a few miles from Edinburgh, on 
the 20th January, Rozert Caper, Esq., the eminent publisher. 
His connection with Sir Walter Scott made his name extensively 
known ; while his public spirit and intelligence, his philanthropy 
and liberality, caused it to be no less universally respected. We 
believe that he was originally in a different profession from that 
in which he acquired so much distinction, but having married the 
daughter of the late Mr. Constable, the publisher, he was intro- 
duced into partnership with that gentleman on the retirement of 
Mr. Hunter. This took place shortly after the publication of 
the first poems of Sir Walter Scott, the prodigious success of 
which created a new era in the bookselling trade. The busi- 
ness was for a long period extensively carried on under the well- 
known firm of Constable & Company. 

In 1826, after the failure of that firm, Mr. Cadell beeame the 
sole publisher of Seott’s works. In Lockhart’s life of his father- 
in-law there are some very interesting notices relative to Cadell’s 
connection with the great novelist, who has recorded in his Diary 
that “Constable without Cadell is like getting the clock without 
the pendulum ; the one having the ingenuity, the other the caution 
of the business.” Sir Walter’s opinion of him is thus favourably 
expressed in his Diary, at the time his publishers were about to 
fail :—“ Cadell came at eight to communicate a letter from Hurst 
and Robinson, intimating they had stood the storm. I shall al- 
ways think the better of Cadell for this—not merely because 
‘his feet are beautiful upon the mountains who brings good tid- 
ings,’ but because he showed feeling—deep feeling, poor fellow. 
He, who I thought had no more than his numeration-table, and 
who, if he had his whole counting-house full of sensibility, had 
yet his wife and children to bestow it upon. I will not forget 
this, if all keeps right. I love the virtues of rough-and-round 
men—the others are apt to escape in salt rheum, sal-volatile, and 
a white pocket-handkerchief.” 

Iu December, 1527, Mr. Cadell became joint proprietor of the 
copyright of all Sir Walter’s works then published. Mr. Lock- 
hart, in his “ Life of Scott,” thus details the circumstances:— 
“The question as to the property of the ‘Life of Napoleon, 
and ‘ Woodstock,’ having now been settled by the arbiter (Lord 
Newton) in favour of the author, the relative affairs of Sir 
Walter and the creditors of Constable were so simplified that 
the trustee on that sequestrated estate resolved to bring into the 
market, with the concurrence of Ballantyne’s trustees, and, with- 
out further delay, a variety of very valuable copyrights. This 
important sale comprised Scott’s novels from ‘Waverley’ to 
* Quentin Durward’ inclusive, besides a majority of the shares of 
the poetical works. Mr. Cadell’s family and private friends were 
extremely desirous that he should purchase part at least of these 
copyrights, and Sir Walter’s were not less so that he should seize 

this last opportunity of recovering a share in the prime fruits of 
his genius. The relations by this time established between him 
and Cadell were those of strict confidence and kindness, and both 
saw well that the property would be comparatively lost were it aot 
secured; that henceforth the whole should be managed as one 
unbroken concern. It was in the success of an uniform edition 
of the Waverley novels, with prefaces and notes by the author, 
that both anticipated the means of finally extinguishing the debt 
of Ballantyne & Company; and, after some demur, the trastees 
of that house’s creditors were wise enough to adopt their views. 
The result was that the copyrights, exposed to sale for behoof of 
Constable’s creditors, were purchased, one-half for Sir Walter, the 
other half for Cadell, at the price of £8,500, a sum which was 
considered Jarge at the moment, but which the London competi- 
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Sir Walter's Diary, of date December 20, 1827, has the fo}. 
lowing allusion to this event :— 

“ Anent the copyrights, the ‘pock puds’ were not frightened hy 
our high price. They came on briskly, four or five bidders 
abreast, and went on till the lot was knocked down to Cadel] at 
£8,500; a very large sum certainly, yet he has been offered g 
profit on it already. The activity of the contest serves to show 
the value of the property. On the whole, Iam greatly pleased 
with the acquisition.” “Well might the ‘pock puddings’ (the 
English booksellers),” continues Mr. Lockhart, “rue their timidity 
on this day; but it was the most lucky one that ever came for 
Sir Walter Scott’s creditors. A dividend of sixshillings iM the 
pound was paid at this Christmas on their whole daims. | The 
result of their high-hearted debtor’s exertions between January, 
1826, and January, 1828, was in all very nearly £40,000. No 
literary biographer, in all likelihood, will ever have such another 
fact to record. The creditors unanimously passed a vote of 
thanks for the indefatigable industry which had achieved so much 
for their behoof.” 

Into this new enterprise, which was a scheme of Mr. Cadell’s, 
he threw all the energy of his character, his business skill, 
and the zeal springing from his enthusiastic confidence in Sir 
Walter’s popularity, and his own unbounded love and veneration 
for the Great Magician. The whole series of novels were re- 
published in small octavo five-shilling volumes, neatly got up, 
with plates and embellished title-pages, and explanatory notes by 
the author. 

After the death of Sir Walter, a fresh arrangement was come 
to with regard to the copyright, of which Mr. Lockhart, in his 
“ Life of Scott,” gives the following account :— 

“Shortly after Sir Walter’s death, his sons and myself, as his 
executors, endeavoured to make such arrangements as were withia 
our power for completing the great object of his own wishes and 
fatal exertions. We found the remaining principal sum of the 
Ballantyne debt to be about £54,000. £22,000 had been insured 
upon his life; there were some moneys in the hand sof the trus. 
tees, and Mr. Cadell very handsomely offered to advance to us 
the balance, about £300, that we might, without further delay, 
settle with the body of creditors. This was effected accordingly 
on the 2d of February, 1833, Mr. Cadell accepting, as his only 
security, the right to the profits accruing from Sir Walter's 
copyright property and literary remains, until such times as this 
new and consolidated obligation should be discharged.” 

In May, 1847, Mr. Cadell took upon himself all the remaining 
debts upon the estate, on the transfer to him by the family of 
their remaining claim over Sir Walter’s writings. This debt 
included an heritable bond over the lands of Abbotsford for 
£10,000. This transaction Mr. Lockhart says “ crowned a long 
series of kind services to the cause and memory of Sir Walte 
Scott.” 

Mr. Cadell’s health had been in a declining state for nearly a 
year. During the past few months he was in treaty for the sale 
of the entire copyrights, which were valued at the enormous sum 
of £60,000. Mr. Cadell issued Scott’s works in every form and 
shape. There was an edition suited to every class of society, 
from the splendid Abbotsford, on which he spent about £40,000, 
down to the cheap people’s edition in parts, of which he used to 
boast that he sold about 70,000 copies. Sir Walter’s manu- 
scripts were preserved by him with great care, and it was with. 
pride that he used to exhibit these literary treasures to his friends, 
His taste was sound and discriminating, his plans comprehensive 
and liberal, and his application unwearied. His punctuality was 
almost proverbial. Exactly at nine o’clock every morning, except 
Sunday, he entered his carriage at Ratho ; and, along the toad te 
Edinburgh, the country people knew the time to a minute, by the 
appearance of what they called “the Ratho coach.” The same, 
order and regularity were conspicuous at his place of business in. 
St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh. In a word, in business he was 
distinguished by liberality, skill, and enterprise ; while in private 
life he was universally esteemed as a man of sterling honour and 


integrity. | 
His first wife died childless long before 1925, and he afterwards 








married Miss Mylne, who survives him, enters 
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